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Observations refpeahg the remarkable EgeBs of Sol-Lunar 
Influence in the Fevers of India; with the Scheme oj an 
Aftroiiomical Ephenieris Jot the pxtrpojes J Medicine and 


Meborolog)^. 


By FRANCIS BALFOUR, Esq. M. 

HILST the intenciling and fucccfsful lefeardics of the Affitick 



^ ’ Society arc exciting the curiofity and expeftation of the Icam^ 
cd in every quarter of the world, it is natural For thofe who arc 
profecudng difeoveries in medicine and meteorology to look towards 
Jttdia^ for fomc information refpcQing the nature and peculiarilies 

• Mr. i. ihe of ihe P^pof i„ C«.s„„n4 Void™ of iht A&athk R«r„«l.n, tmlUi * 

A' TieitlTe m the iotrodiialH] of the jfiirtk imo the Pp/ag, anJ twge of //IbAj?**," 
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Cr'SE.RVATIONS OK THE REMARKABLE EFFECTS OF 


of ihe dimatc m \yhich we live. PoUcHlng, as wc tlo, tlic peculiar 
advantages of a irctplcal Ctuation^ with a more cxtcnfivc field, and 
greater conycnicncy for making obfervations than any Europetni na¬ 
tion e\^r enjoyed before, it is an expeftaiion which they have reafon 
to entertain, and which on tKat ac^iint, and many other confidc- 
rations, we ought, if polfiblc, to gratify. 

ill 

Oke of the moll fir iking and interc fling peculiarities of this cli¬ 
mate is the wonderful coritieQton that fubfifU b; tween the panoxyfins 
of fevers, and certain relative pofitlons of the fun and mofnij cmd as 
it is a peculiarity that leads to nc'iv ideas refpefling the theoiy^ and 
treatment of the srhole clafs of febrile difeafes, and fuggeAs Dc/iderala, 
for incteprological refcavchi and therefore pre fonts to the pliyfician 
and philofophcr, one of the moft important phenoaiciia in nature, I 
have chofeu it for tiie fubjeft of this paper. 


1. OJ the Number and Importance of the DisEASEa that 
belong ta the Class 0/ Fevers, 

As Ot?' terms /h/ci J.yririif d‘JcafeSf or clttfs of fevers, cannot con¬ 
vey to thofe who have not proleIfionally or regularly applied tli^- 
ftlvcs to the Andy of medicine, any juA or adequate idea of thg^cat 
extent and magnitude of this fubjc£}, I have thought it cx^dient to 
take this occafioii to obferve, for iJicir infonnation, lli^c the clf^ f 
fevers or fehrilt difeafes comprehends, not, only ti>c diforders that 
always rcceii’c the appellation of fevers, but a very great nurnber of 
others that arc never diAinguinied by this name : although ]hQ fever 
which accompanies them, conAitutes .tlienfcry cjjfmce of die difeafe. 
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Bifcares of this tlefirription* of which many are far more dcflruflivc 
to the iiuman race than tliofc exprefsly called fevers, arc moft of them 
included in the following catalogue. 

The plague, putiid fore-throats, epidemic catarrlis, dyfenteries, 
pkurifies, peripneumonics, cholics, cholera morbus, acute liver, 
the fmall-pox, meafles, cjyfipelas, tlephatitiafis, rheumatifm, gout, 
toolh-achs, opthahnias, megrims, obflruftions of the hver and fptecn, 
diarrheas, confumptitns, fpiiting of blood, and hcemorrhoids; many 
fpedes of hypochondriafis, infarL'ty, cpilehy, tetanus and aflhmaj 
the hate of teething in children, all local inflammations, external and 
internal, accompanied with fever of any kind, and all fores and ulcers, 
cfpecially of the legs in warm climates. In thort all difeafes attended 
with periodical exacerbations of fever however obfeure, &c, &c. 

M'Ith whatever fuccefs, therefore, I may have accpiitted myfelfin 
my rcfcarcfus ifte chjs of fevers, it ivill appear from tliis ex¬ 

planation, that the objed, at leaf!, cannot, widi truth, fjc reprefented 
as unimportant and ufelels. It cannot be unimportant and ufelefs to 
invefligate the nature of a cia/s of difeafes, by which tJic whole of 
the human race is fort ly allliftcd; and ultimately three-fourths of man- 

hind arc carried to the gravc- 
Sl 


IZ. Of the effeSls oj Sol-Lunar Influence in Fevers, dc- 
nmmaltd Cominticd, Remittincr and Intermitdiw. 

o ja 

A COLLECTION of all the obfervations I have made on this fuhjeft 

A* a 
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Observations on the Remarkable Effects of 


would be icuch too voluminous for a place amongfl the refcarches of 
the Society, For my p re lent objeft, it will be fufUcient to flate, as 
briefly as poflible, the general conclufions that 1 have been Led to dra’iv 
from a view of tlie whole; and they arc thofe that Follow. 


37?. OF THE PAROXYSMS OF FEVERS. 

It( there is no room to donbt that the human frame is affeEb- 

cd by the influence conneaed with the relative fituations of the fun 
and moon. In certain ftates of health and vigor, llus influence has not 
power tofliew itfelf by any obvious effeas; and in fuch calb its ex. 
iltence is often not acknowledged. But in certain ftates of debility 
and difeafe it b able to manifcfl itfelf by cxdting Jebriie paro.^fm: 
and tlie propenfity or aptitude of the conRitution, to be afleaed with 
febrile paroxyfins in fudi cafes, may be denominated the 
difppfdioji. 


From the great variety tliat appears in the violence and repedtion 
of paroxyhns in different calbs at the fame junbluie of time, when the 
eKcitltig power nud\ a£t equally on all, it mufl be interred, tliat the 
paroxyliiial dil’pofition exifls in different cales in various degrees^ 

propsTijdy. 


It appears from the hiflory oF fevers, that dicre is a.,difporition 
in all of them, which gradually incrcafes and advances^ to a Hate in 
which it becomes rtpe^ or prepared for that remarkabfe change whidi 
te^mi^a^es In a folulion of the fever; and is donominatetl a crifn. This 
tendency in fevers may be called the critkd d^Jpofition; which dS- 
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tinguifhes itfcif m different cafes, and at different times by various 
degrees of maturity. 

The conRitudom tliat prevail in differtnt kinds of fever difeover 
obvious peculiarities with refpea to the pmgrefs and maluratim of 
tlie critical dirpolkion. But that which is tiioR impoitant, and mofl 
material for the objctl of the prefent explanation, is a peculiarity that 
Ibews itfcif in the critical difpofidon of the totnmozi typhus. In cafes 
of this fever, which is that which prevails in crowded citiesi and in 
jails, Ihips and hofpitals iii all countries at all feafons, and is by far 
tljc moft common, it is. well eftabliQied by experience, that the fe¬ 
ver being once commenced, tlie paroxyfms are very rarely difpofed 
to ceafi? in Icfs than four days, and kldom fo fooni and arc not in 
general iccliiied to continue more tliaii twenty-one. 

The laws ihaf reguratc the progrefs and malunUi&u of the critic^ dif 
pofdi&n, in that conilimtion whicli prevails in ranitting intermt^ 
iiiig fevers^ wMch aie generally attended with large fccredom of bile, 
and'arc die endemic fev.r of warm climates, liave not been as yet 
afeertainedby any predfe rules rerpeaing tlieir duration. Butjtafv. 
pears to me that, whenever there are I'ree difcharges of bile, tliere 
js always a greater tendency towardi: a erifis or folution of the fever, 
than when there appears but little or none, which is generally the cafe 
durmg thc height of the typhus; and until feme approach towards a 
cjRis cithiT perfea or imperfea has taken place; and die peculiar 
paroxy final, as well asdic critical difpo fit ton in the typhus and in ix- 
miLting and iiitci mitring feven, giving occaflon to forms of different 

type and duration, may perhaps be connected with different Rates of 
die liver peculiar to each; 




j Obser-vations on the Remarkable EfyECTs or 

SLil. OF T//E TYFES OF FFYFJiS. 

Of Pehfxct Types. 

Feseue parosyrms unlvcrfally dlfcover a tendency to appear and 
difappear in coincidence with thofe pofitions of the fun and moon 
that regulate the rifitig and falling of the tides. 

XnE'diumal and nocturnal increafe of fol-^lunar power afling on con* 
aitutions, in which the propenlity oF the paroxyfmal dirpofttion is com¬ 
plete and perfect, produces paroxyfms every twelve hours in coinci¬ 
dence with tJjc periods of the tides * ; and conOitutes which on 

account of this regular coincidence, 1 have denotninated 


Of Imperfect Types. 

The diurnal and no6lumal increafe of fohkinar power afling on 
conllltulions in which the propenfity to paroxyfm is incomplete or 
imperfeft, has potver only to produce pai oxyfmsin coincidence with 
evciy feebnd, third, or fourth period of the tides, or others more 
remote; conflitutingwhich on account of tlus irregularcoinci- 
derree I have called 

By the difeovery of this fimple and univerfat principle, we arc ahlc 
to unfold the svhok myllery of types; and to explain all the^ver- 
fitics that liave appeared under tlie dihinflions of 
and iniermitiin^ fevers. Fevers hitherto denominated ixmtinitcd fe¬ 
vers, and fuppofed from the obfeurity of their remilTigds to have none, 

y _ 

• —--- ---- f 

* 1 expEcff In iliii titjnnef for lli« brtTilyi meaning that tlie |wraltyrm» ectut in 

icdileflct witfi the pats 111 u -of iKe £in sni morn th^ii ccciiliortt tlic The U ii ircll knowEij 

da E.Dt ccSodde wiLh Ittofe i but hilow Eiifm a time After* 
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are all of Lhem to be confidered as nothing elfe than fevers of a per- 
fc6b type, in ^vliich bvo daily lemi/Tions may always be difeovered, 
by attending to the remiffiohs of fol-lunar influence, cfpecially thofe 
of tlic morning; and fcveia having paroxyfms every twelve hours with 
ob^ ions remifljQjis, whether denoniinated continued or remitting fc* 
. vers, arc alfo evidently fevers of a perfeft type. 

Fevers in which the paroxyfnis do not fuccccd each other in ttvelve 
hours fand which have been hitherto denominated intermitting fevers 
when the rcmillioiis were complete, and remitting fevers when they 
were not) all belong to the dafs of imperfe£t types. 

For the purpofe of illu(Irating thefe explanations refpeding type*, 
I have conilruded Table L 


3^. OF THE DURATIONS AND CRISES OF FEVERS. 

* 

Of THE DURATIONS AND CRISES OfFevERS OF A PERFECT TvPE. 

\ 

Febrile paroxyfms fhcsv thcmfdves more frequently during Uie 
period of the fprmg ticks than at a^iy other time, and as thefe advance 
become more violent and obflinate; and on the oUjCI' hand, tend 
no Icfs invariably to fubfidc and terminate during tjic neaps, 

Bv the concurrence of the remarkable and hidden, rmirffm, in tlie 
power of foblunar influence at the commencement of the neaps with 
criticai diJpoJUiens in & Jlaie of perJfQ mahtHty^ all the diflerent perfeft 
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types, prodaccd In the manner I luve explained, arc brought to a fi- 
tial termination or perjt^ crifts; and are thus limited to fevers of di/'- 
jertnt d,mQliQm, 

The operation of this law is espfciined in Table TI, which exhibiting 
examples of the diflerent durations of perfefl types, with, the manner 
in which they are formed, unfolds at one glance, the dark and once 
impenetrable fee ret of a^fui and accounts for all the diverfities that 
may appear In their duration at diifcrcnt times. 

An appllcatiori of thefc principles enables us to explain in a fimikr 
and confident manner the formation of criju that have been called fw- 
pcrft6l. It is obvious that whenever tlie rcmilfion in the power of foU 
lunar inducnce at the commencement of the neaps acting equally on 
all, produces in fome cafes pcrj^ccl criJtSy and in others crijes^ that arc 
impcrjid,y that the latter mud be referred to the immature and unpre¬ 
pared date of the critical difpofition to concur completely in that 
event. And although perfefl crifes owing to tlie caufe which 1 noi^v 
mention, do not always take place at fuch jun^iu^cs, yd no fever, as 
far as my experience goes, ever pafles ijie commencement of die neaps 
without fome evident abatement or rcmiffion in the degree of its vio¬ 
lence-, or without exhibuing fome evident approaches towards a £b- 
lution or crififl ; anddicy arc approachej fuch astbefc, in which the cqt^al 
difpofition concurs only partially and incompletely with the rertiiffion 
of foMunar power, tliat conftiiute tbofe changes in the fl^of fevers 
that have been hitherto denominated hnperJeB crifes. 

This explanation rerped:ing the nature of imperfecl crifis being pre- 
mifcd, I have now to obferve, that although Table n, exhibit only 
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fuch forms of pcrfcd types as terminate by a final and perfea criHs 
on tlie comtncncement of tlic neaps, it will now be well underAood, 
that all levers do not terminate finally and completely at this junaure v 
but that in many cafes, the cr^ts being the paroxyfnris conti¬ 

nue to return for feme time in a more moderate degree, and general¬ 
ly poaponing with the periods of the tides, fubfide, and at laft difap- 
pear gradually and imperceptibly. The imptrJcEk crijts cf p^JcSl iypei, 
fuch as thefc which I have juft deferibed, being lefs diftinaiy mark¬ 
ed in their form, I have not attempted to reprefent tliem by any 
diagram. 

Of the Durations and Crises or Esvers of an Iaiperfect Type^ 

For the fame reafon I have not attempted to reduce, to a fynoplis 
or table, the durations and crifes of imperfed types j and becaufe I 

am pcrfedly fatisfied that tlic fame principles aie. equally applicable 
to explain the whole. 

IIL The preadmg Theory extended to‘the whole Clafs of 

Febrilk Diseases* 

In profecirting this analyfis, we have obtained the knowledge of three 
very iittportoJit principles In llie palholGgy .of levers. 

That the paroxyfms of fevei-s arc pioducctl by the aaion of 
jol-lunar influcnsx. 

idly. That tlicrc is, however, a certain ftate of the htimaa confti- 
tution, denominated the parosy/kal difpojukn, required to concur with 

B 

i 
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the cxacerhutions of fal-lumr power in exciting and reiterating 
roxyTiiis, in fuch a mantier as to lorm fever/!. 

That-in the courfe of the difeafe there takes place in the 
confUtution a ceitJiii flate, denominated the ctMctU which 

tending gradually to fnalurrfv, at Icngtli concurs with certain rcraif- 
lions of ibl-lunar power in producing a crifrs; by which falutaiy change 
the tendency to paroxyfm is diminiihed or removed, fo as to bring 
fevers to an end alter certain intervals of time. 

Ik my explanation of this theory, I have hitherto confined myfelf as 
much as pofTible to examples of the typhus, and of the endemic re¬ 
mitting and intermitting bilious fevers of this countiy; |>articubrly 
thofe ivithout locd afledion j and fuch therefore as are llri£lly deno¬ 
minated fevera, 1 now mean to extend it to every diJeafe tliut is dif- 
tinguifhed by febrile paroxyfms, returning in coincidence with the pe¬ 
riods of increafed fol-lunar power, wlicther with or ^vitliout local 
affeflion; and as there is no difeafe of the numerous Ull detailed 
at the beginning of' this paper, excepting the plague*, catarihal fe¬ 
vers, and one or two more, in which 1 have not myfelf drflintily 
obferved the coincidence of concomitant fever with tlie cxacerbj'.ions 
of foldunar influence; the whole of that catalogue, and many others, 
tliough not generally diiUnguitiled by the appellation of fever.., are 
to be confidered as nothing more than fo many different modifications 
of fever; in which the peculiar conflitution of eaeli is variouQy' af- 

• In fcvtfal t^f the cifei of the pUgHiJ* ncofdcd bjr Df. pATKicit RLiriiirii^ lUt le* 

iuratd obvicofljr every twdvo Wfc b tjlricitlenw with lliCp^rHode of j j'^kedTor .t J 

ftUiion, ihc aotfior [lie N^fufii! of fiyi po^iivcly *■ tftai iht generjitty ti 

ehete. sm) Tiidired tLinoffc mil acme difcafeii are fuhje^ to e^ucerbitioni onco or in ewenty- 
<1 boon/' f-jfJf DiiSsr /rrvgtli^i Djfia/fi if Cx^at Mtkiiiffagi 
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fefled by the a^lion of fol-lunar power; and in fuch a manner as to 
produce the great variety of febrile forms that daily appear. 

The exacerbation and remiflion of febrile paroxyftn in coincidence 
svith the rifing and falling of fol lunar powt^r conllitutcs the general* 
and diflinguiftiing charafter of fever or febrile difeafe; and although 
the loweft degree of this power afling on paroxyfmal difpofitions in a 
high ftate of propenfity, may happen to produce febrile paroxyfms at 
an unufu.il period, fuch inllances, though apparently exceptions, are no 
aigumcnt againft the truth or principles of the general law; but are 
confiftent with it in cv^cry refpeft. 

Combining therefore the operation of the principles we have obtain¬ 
ed from this analyfts, ive are enabled to conftruft a t/uojem, which 
fer\'es to explain in a new, but fatisfa&ory manner, the whole clafs of fe¬ 
brile difeafes. 


THEOREM. 

Ths Jluilaaiin^ force of fol-lunar injliunce coinciding and co-opcraiing in 
all its various Jlitges and degrees, toith the vurhus modificatims of the 
paro^fnal di/pofilion^ excites febrile paroiyfms to aitack on all (he dnys of 
the neaps and fprings^ and Jupports and reiteraies thentf according io 
various types^ until the commoicement. of different neaps ; at which 
junctures the matuHLy of the crii^al dijpojidon happening'to concur with 
ihe periodical decline of fol-lunar influence, theft paro^yftns then fuiifde 
end come to a terminaiion or crifis t and thus form different facceffams of 
Pcero:yfir^ conjliliding fevers qf various length or duration, 

B.V z- 


IE Observations om the Remarkable Effects of ^ 

It lias been obferved, refpc6ling the various forms of durations, that 
fome are apt to occur more fjTqtit nil/ thaii ciUcrs. To fcarch for a 
folution of this queflion amidft the cimos of the incoriieft and mutilated 
hlftory that has been accumulated on the fubjLCl of fevers, would be 
unfatisiaclory and ufelefs. It will be far more profitable to obferve 
their cooiTe with aUenLioo in future, when the laws that di^c^is It arc 
explained and under Rood, and I have-no doubt tliat any phyficiatj xvho 
xviU carefully attend to U>e .diurnal and 'noflurnal returns of the-tides, 
and will conflantly .hold before him the previhiing tendency of fevers 
to appear at the commenceraent, and ditrin^-the period of the fprings; 
and on the other hand their [irex'ailing tend ncy to fubfide and termi¬ 
nate at die commencement and during the prrio:! of the neaps; to- 
getlier xvith the obfervations dial have been made rv'fpf’^Hng the pro- 
penfiiy of the paroxyfmah and.the maturity of-the critical dirpofuion, 
will loon obtain more information !refpefl.ingthe phenomena of fevers ; 
and be able to form more jufL and certain judgments and prognoHics 
refp? ding every event, than if be were to fludy the hiJlory of medicine, 
as it is now written, for a li!iourai:d yeans. In fhort there is no revolu¬ 
tion or change in the courfe of fevers that may not be explained by 
thefe general principles, in a manner that is con fi Rent with the laws of 
the human conllitution, and thofe of the great lyflem of revolving bo¬ 
dies, whlcb unijte together in producing them. 

Before I conclude this article, 1 muft alfo recommend to every prac¬ 
titioner who wilhes to emancipate h imfel f f rom the beaten traeft; to attend 
carefully to the appearance of the urine ; For I can affure them, from the 
experience of many years attentive obfervation, thattficre is to be ob- 
ferved, in the fevers oflndra, a conflant and regular fluduation in the 
colour and confi Hence of the urine in feven. That is to fay, regular 
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diurnat and fcj^umary changes in its chara&er, coincident and corref- 
pondent with the cxaccrbaiions and rcmilTions of fol-lunar inHucncc. 


The periodical fluflualion in the Rate and appearance of eruptions, 
fores, and ulcers in this country, licing always connefled with.the peri¬ 
odical changes of a concomitant ftver, an attention to thefe will be no 
Icfs inflruBive than to thofe of the urine; and if the periodical changes 
of each were regularly and accurately delineated and exprelTcd in co¬ 
lours with a pencil, by a judicious and careful obferver, they would 
form a record in medicine and furgery of a new kind; which 1 have 
no doubt, would place the whole of this do6lrine upon the balls of 
orular demonllr.^lion; and afford to the moR incredulous and inatten¬ 
tive pcrftd conv*clion of its tiuth. 


IV, Diviafioijs fnm the preva'^iing ten^Jendes of Fevers du- 
nng the palodi of the Sp;tiNGS and Neaps, 

AltiiouCtH the general theorem, which I have advanced in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, deferibe the prevailing tendencies of fevers during the 
fprings and neaps, it is neceRiir/ to obferve, that thofe tendencies are 
liable to frequent and remarkable deviations fioni the various Rations 
that die moon may happen to occupy on her own orbit; by which her 
dilLance from the earth may be cojifidcrably incrcafcd or diminifliedj 
and confcquently her power. 


From obfervations lately made at the General Hofpital at Calcutta by 
Mr, James Howison, Do^or Johk Campbell, and DofiorJoHN Ful- 


LARTOH, it appeared tliat the mooni^during the period of hcr greateR 


I'ij Cbservations on the Remarkable Effects of 

horizontal parallaxes had fufficient power to furpond, in a very confpi- 
cuoues nUMincr, the common tendency of the neaps to produce a remif- 
fion of fever. And when the greatcil horizontal parallaxes happen to 
coincide with the power of fol-lunar influence during the fprings, we 
may rcafonably infer that the power of exciting and fupporting pa- 
roxyfmSi mutt then be confiderably railed, above its tifual force. 

BzstDES the deviations that may arife from this caufe, it is alfo rcafon- 
able to ruppofe, that the Hate of febrile paroxyfms mud be occafionally 
affefted by cVery other change or perturbation of the moon’s influence: 
but thefe are lefs remarkable, and have not been as yet afeertained by 
accurate obfervation. 


V. Of the fate of Fevers in India, during the Equinoc¬ 
tial Periods, 


1am now come to take notice of the remarkable appearances obferv- 
ed in fevers abou'. the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. On this fubjefi: 
1 have received from others very little information? but 1 have not 
been inattentive myfdf to thofc periods; and can pronounce with con* 
fidcnce, although my obfervations have not been recorded with regu¬ 
larity, that fevers are apt to occur more ftiequently, and with greater 
violence aboilt both of thofe periods, than during the intervals cither of 
fammer or winter. 


From thefe obfervations 1 was induced many years- ago to advance, 
that the power of fol-lunar influence was confiderably greater during 
the cquinodial periods than during die intervals either before or after 

* V S, 
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them. It has therefore lately afforded me conlidcnible fathfaSion to 
difcovcr in De La Lande's aftronomy, that De La Place hai determin¬ 
ed, from a very large coUeftion of obfervations made by De La Lande 
Imnfelf, tliat the tides at Breji, about the time of tlie equinoxes, rife at 
a medium two feet higher than at the time of the foUlices *, Tltis dlf- 
covciy is agreeable to the general law of attraflion i and it is not to be 
fuppofed tliat tlic influence of th^ fun and moon under the tropics, 
adi with a force inferior to that which produces this diEferenrie in the 
lu i'du of tlie tides on the northern fliores of Europe. 

How for fol-lunar influence affeCls the fevers of the higher latitudes 
of the globe, is a qucftion that does not come within the fcope of this 
inquiry. The annexed table, however, extraded from Dr, Currie, of 
Liverpool's medical reporte on the eflefl'S of the water, See. page 230 , 
points To flrongly to this fubjeS ; anti is To immediately connefted with 
the prefent article, that 1 could not refiJl the temptation of giving it a 
place; conceiving that it may become a ftrongcr inducement to obfer- 
vation than any admonition or eiliortation tliat 1 could ofier. 

Dr. Currie’s table was formed by him to Gieiv the onmbcr of 
typhus fevers admitted into the IJverpoal dirpenfary in the coarfe of 
fcvcntccn years i and the adniiffions in that fpaec of tttne ammnbed to 
no Icfs than 48 , 367 . 

ra 

The g’^t majority of j^tients admitted in tlie mondis of the fpring 
and autumn, which 1 have denominated the equmo^lial periods, coca 


^ ARtonoiiue pai J iROKi 111 FsAvCiiiiLALArDi, &lW<>n Tr<nluaBe SUmc h AagiiOAeSt 'Ewji* 
III, pafc j* j. J. 
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pared With thofe admitted in the months of fummcr and winter, which 
1 have called the inber-equitioflial intervals, cannot fail to attraCl the no* 
dee of every obferv’e r. 

Without attending to frattions, wc obtain from the fa£b eftablilhcd 
in this record, the following ilatement of adniiflions, 

For the mean of the cquinoftial period, . , . - _ 12,^0 

For the mean of the inter-equinoftial intervals, - . - . 11,2^2 

For the common mean of thofe periods and intervals, - - 12,091 

For the rt/e of the equinoctial mean, above the common 
mean, 889, fay 850= tV 

For the /all of the Jntcr-equjnoCtlal mean, below the 

common mean, -.- - - - 859, fay 850 =tV 

* 

¥ ]■ « 

Thole fads exprefied in other terms amount to thefe i 

ijh. That whilfl the tempcratur&lof the feafon in the fpring was 
palling from cold to hot the number of typhus fevers rojt about above 
the common llandard. 

^diy* That whilft the temperatiire of the feafon in the autumn was 
palling from hot to cold, the number of typhus fevers rojt indite mau' 
ner about tV ®bove the common flandard, i 

^dly. That during the months of fiimmer, when the heat of tJie fea- 
fon is greateft, the number of typhus fevers Jell beneath the. common 
llandard about ;—and 

4t/tly, That during the months of winter, when the, he at of the fca- 
fon is leafl, the numbet' of typhus fevers Jcil m liLe manner below the 
common llandard in the fame p^ppytlon, about 
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That the number of fevers Ihould increafe equally during the iranfi- 
tion from cold to IiOt, as from hot to cold, and under the two oppnfite 
extremes of permanent heat and permanent cold, fhould equally dimb 
ntih, are fa 61 s that are no doubt curious. At prefent, however, 1 mean 
only to fu^geit, diat, if tlic theory of fol-lunar influence flioiild ever be 
admitted in Europe, thole phenomena, apparently lb very repugnant, 
may. all Ik reconciled and relerred to one common caufe, without in¬ 
volving the fmallefl: incoafiUcncy or contradiction. 

VI, TeJiimoniiS rejptciing the tjfecli of Sol-Lu KAr In flu* 
ENGF. in the Fevers of jiidia. 

As it is impoffible on this occafion to detail at full length the various 
obfcrvatlons and arguments from which I have been kd to adopt this 
Iheorv, it is nccelTaiy to date, that it has not been taken up i-afbly; tliat 
it is now fubmitted to this Society after the obfervation and refleftion of 
thirty years ; and that it is conhrmed, iir its moft elTential points, by the 
concurring obfcrvatlons of a large body of refpetlabk genlkraen, 
whofc names arc contained in the following liit. And it is flattering to 
me to add, that Lord Teign mouth, who was then Governor General/ 
conceiving that the coircrpondencc of thofc gentlemen on this rubjeft 
promifed to be publicly ufeful, ordered my tread fe, containing their let¬ 
ters, to be printed and circulated at the expenfc of government. 

Besides 'eftablifliing unqueftionable evidence of the general influence 
of this law in Eit[gal, thefe teilimonies ferve alfo to correfL a very er- 
toncoiis notion advanceil refpefliing fol-lunar influence by Doftor Lind, 
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by {hewing tlifit its elTcft.s in fevers are no lefs nisnifeR Rt the dlfliince 
of many hundred miles from the hlgheff reach of the tides, than at 
Calcutta^ and other parts of Bcngalt to which the tides flow tlaily, 1 he 
diftances marked in tlie column, appi-opriated to that piirpofc, are very 
nearly the number of miles in a direa line between the places where 
the obfervatlons were made, and the utmofl reach of the tides at the 
fprings. Dodor Lino’s theory made me anxious to afeertain thefc dif¬ 
tances with prccifion; and the Military Surveyor General was fo oblig¬ 
ing as £o dired it to be done at his office. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Yiari. 

SUtlsnj. 

ygh-iLcHiii^^ 

Mikh 

Lieutenant L. Hook^ ^ - - - * - 

Id 

Ramnalur^ 

3®5 

Licuienant A. Black, 

^3 

S^lhdi - • 

* 5 ° 

Captain R, Ogle, ^ , - - * - - 

24 

C^&ch'Behar^ - 

270 

Major James Painocb, - , - - - 

24 

^ 

sH 

Lieutenani Robert CuiaMiwo, _ - - 

U 

Midnap&rt^ 

53 

Lieateoaru S, Sinclair, - - - - - 

14 

Diii&i - - 

dithj 

Licutenani T. Haujltok, 

14 

- -- 

diilfj 

Captain S. Knowles, _ _ _ , - ^ 

24 



Mr. William ChambEK s, . . * - 


CaUuii 0 t - * 


Major Robert Bruce, 

24 

Cooch-Bck&r^ - 

1:70 

Mr, James Ross, A 111 Hara Surgeon, - - 

ti 

Dift^gtp&rc^ * 

160 

Mr, Adam Burt, AQiRant Surgeon, - - 

»3 



J. G. Hemdersdn, Surgeon, _ - - - 

<4 1 



LicutcnaiU Fredr. Maksde»i, .... 

H 

BiitmIcHt - - 


Mr. J. J. Vaumorel, AfTiflant Surgeon, 

3 



Mr. H. Mai R, Head Surgeon, .... 

23 



Captain Bradley, . - . - - ^ . 

U 

Ckmrj - - 

1 370. 

Mr, Ca. Dlsroucu, AQiflant Sur^on^^ 

4 

i 
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COItR£SPONDBNT$, ' 

V 

[■ 

t i 

6- .2 
r/iii'j. 

* i 

itaSim. 

Dtp after /rotn 
bigh‘V;i 3 ttr. 
Mki, 

CapLnin George WooDp * * - ^ | 

*3 

Ramghflry - 


240 

Mr. James VVii-sOMj Surgeon, ^ ^ - , 

>3 

Metr/hedaijd, 


S 3 

Colonel CsoftCE Dear^j ^ - 

*5 

Ca/cuttit, - 



Captain Kich^rp Crueber^ - - - - 

n 

RohiUuadt 

- 

6S0 

Mr. Jons CiLcHKJsr, AHjllant Surgeon, 

1 ] 




Major S. Far^cei^ * - - _ _ _ - 

*5 


- 

5 ® 

Capiain j. Rattray, 

24 

jfiJlafare, - 

- 


Mr, Chai. Totm, Afliflant Surgeon, - “ 

i 1 , 

Baultih, - 

- 

‘ 70 

Mr, Chas. Camfeeuj-, AlBliant Surgeon, 

4 ' 

F<!rt Marlifctigh, 


Mr- P- CocHRANEp Surgeon, - i 

' H , 




Mr. W- Bmllie, Affiflant Surgeon, - - ! 

13 




Lieuteriant Jambs Price, _ • ^ « 

12 

CAwffd*', 

- 1 

370 

Lieutenant JoH« Towfrs, « - - - * 

12 

Cawnpore, - 

- 

530 

Lieuicnant Robert Deb, - - - - - 

I [ 

Chitlirpore, 

- 

300 

Lieutenant Thos, Brougiian, .... - p 

10 

Juanp^re, - 

- 

400 

Mr. W. Davijjson, AlDftant Surgeon, 

10 

S;ylk<lf - - 


150 

Mr. JouN Corse, 

It 

Tippirah^ - 

- 

SO 

Doflor J. Campbell, Affiftant, - ^ - 

g 

Cakutta^ - 

- 


Doctor Alexander Campbell, Surgeon, 

^5 

DUtOt 

- 


Mr. John Miller, ------- 

30 

- 

- 


Mr. W. F, Gardner, Surgeon, - - - 

17 




Mr. W. Bovd, Surgeon, ----- 

10 

BuxaTt 

- 

343 

Mr. W. Allison, ACiftant Surgeon, - - 

, 3 




Major Dunn, - -- -- -- --- 

as 

Berkampire, 

- 

47 

Captain Macleoo, ------ 

US 

C^th-Bchar, 

•V 

1 ^70 

Mr, T. Hemckell, ------- 


- 



Mr. James McDou UAL, Affiflant Surgeon, 

3 

! Dinapirt, - 

- 

J'S 

Mr. JoriN Hannah, 


CakatiaM - 


1 

Dr. Roeert Bruce, Surgeon, - - - 


1 LuckneVt - 

- 

530 


C u 
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CORRESPONDElvTS, 

aj . 5 ' 

Staiiati. 

r)j'j 7 tfK(^ Jr cm 
higb-uattf , 
Milts. 

Mr. W, Coot*, iiMm Surgeon, - - 

12 



Mr* Gior ce David son I Surgeon^ - * 

12 

Deaa, - - 


Dodor NtFosTANA, Afliflant Surgeon, - 

11 

CsknUa^ • - 


Mr, jAMiS Laird, Surgeon, . - - - 

J 7 

ZJerfiii, - - 


Mr. ItofliRt CoLUNi, Surgeon, - - - 

13 



Mr. P. Ewart, AlDliant Surgeon, •- • 

11 



Captam - - “ * - - - - 1 

^5 

Rsm^ur^ , - 


Mijor Kydo, ^ 


Pttubeat, - ' 

660^ 

Doctor P, Waoc, AlLRan^ Surgeon^ - - 

11 

* - - 


Wr. P. Touch^t, _ - _ ^ * 




Mr^ A0!fbm Surgecinj - - - 

‘3 

- - 


Doftor G. BoYDf llcad Surgoon, 

12 



DuQdt James 11 a^e^ AQjltaru Surgeon^ - 

, 6 

- - 


Major DiCKsoH, - 

25 


^79 


T}ie information fcnt to me by thole gentlemen, was all of i: received 
in die fpace of a lew months, in confcquence of a circular letter, re- . 
quelling obfervations on this fubjt.ct, and on any fide of the quellion, 
from thole who might he inclined to give. it^. Several of tbolc gentle¬ 
men I had never Iccn in my life ; and with many 1 had the Jionor only 
of a flight acquaintance. Had 1 continued longer to colled teftinionics, 

\ am confident, that notwithflanding tlie diffidence and reludance with 
which people commit themfelves upon a topje of this kind, that t 
might have obtained in dire^ proof of lol-ltuiar influez^pc, a much 
larger body of evidence dian is to be found in any fmgle record in dircB 
proof of the tides of the fea. 

The order for printing and circulating my treadfe on fol-lunar influ>- 
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tnce, along with my correfpondence on this fubjeft, at the cxpenfe of 
government, is eontained in tlie following letter. 

To Doctor FRANCIS BALFOUR. 

DEFT. 

Sir, 

The Governor General being always difpofed to encourage the fer- 
vants of the Company, in inRancesof publications that promote feienee, 
or are calculated to do a general fervice, dire£ls tne to inforin you, that 
the expenfe of your publication, entitled “ aTieatife on Sol-lunar In- 
“ fluence," will be defrayed by government. 

You will therefore be plcafcd to circulate copies of this work to the 
diffisrent parts of the country where you think it will be ufcful; and 
likewife tranfmit twenty copies to. this office, to be forwarded to the 
Honorablb Court of Diretlors, 

Calcutta', I am, Sir, &c. 

Council CiiAMaER, fSigrtedJ C. SHAKESPEAS, 

the 7/A 1794. Suh’SecretaTy^ 

To accumulate tcRimonies of the remarkable effeBs of fol-lunar in¬ 
fluence in India is now almoft fupcrfluou'!. In the weflern parts of India 
it is no lefs generally ackho^vlcdgcd than in Bengal ; and 1 ffiall con¬ 
clude this article with an ext raft from a letter which 1 received feme 
months ago, from a gentleman high in the medical line at Bombay ; and 
no lefs fo in the opinion of the public, His name however I forbear to 
publilh, not'having previoiifly afkcd for his permiflion. 

'* Bomray, 6M Mfiyt 1801, 
The inllucncc of the moon on the Imman boey, has been obftrved 
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in this part of India hy every medical pra£l id oner. It is utiiv'erfally 
** acknowledged by the dodlors of all colours, of all calls, and of all coun- 
*' tries. The people are taught to believe it in their infancy j and as 
they gi*ow up, they acknowledge it from experience. I ruppofe that 
** in the northern latitudes this po^ver of the moon is far kfs fenfible 
“ than in/wcfrii; and perhaps 1 c/s lb In Bengal than incur neighbour- 
hood. We here univerfally think that the hate of weakly and dif- 
eafed bodies, is much influenced by the motions of the moon. Many 
" people know the very day on which their inlermittcnts will make 
" their appearance; and every full and change incrcafes the number 
" of the patients of every praditioner. It is no argument againfl tliis 
** iiifluence, that difeafes appear during every day of the month. The 
** human body is fubjccl to alterations from a thoufand external cir- 
" cumflances, and from many afll-aions of the mind, Thefe lay the 
foundation of difea/e at every period; but they do not overthrow tlie 
evidence of lunar influence * although they arc apt to miflead with 
regard to efTcfls that depend on that alone. That the human body 
" IS affeaed m a romarkablc manner by the changes of the moon, I am 
perJc£Hy convinced, although I cannot conflantly pretend to fee the 
operation of the general law ; nor to account at all times for its per- 
“ turbation; and agree in thinking that an attention to the power of 
** the moon is highly neceflary to the medical praclitioner in India 


t«blt ^ -be .Uthorof ,w, tcRcr for hi, to 

DoiwL,Lr,or^? 1 wiil differ. H.r W i* no «l«r th.a 

J has™ Sufs<cn for* number of /W . 

1 'I«f«ii|Wbcn .Dknow,thai raM«„,r inflame, Am it, it, » v,ry tonfpl™ 
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Vll. Of Securing and Extending our knowledge ^Sol-Lunar 

Influence. 

As thofe difeoveries regarding the cffecls oi fol-lunaT inHuence lead 
unavoidably to new ideas refpeiling the nature and cure of fevers, it 
has become an obje£l of real importance: to fccurc the knoivledge 

we have already obtained of this principle; that it may not fucemnb 
to any illiberal attempt to fupprefs or fmotlier it, by reprefentiiig it as 
infjgnificant and ufekfs; or by aferibing to it, the wild and gi*oimdlefs 
delufions of allrology; fecondly, to render the road to future obfervadon 
and further difeovery more eafy and acceflible, by removing the al- 
moll unfurmouiitablc obflacks that prefent themfclves, in the intii- 
cacy and labor of agronomical invertigatIons; and to render 

our knowledge of it fo precyi and well defined, that it may affumc the 
form and attributes of real fcicncc, by furnifiling precepts for the pur- 
pofc of applying it to the improvement of ufeful arts. 

1/. To place this theory on a firm and fccure foundation, I fhali 
follow the example of the learned Abbe^ Mann, in his obfervations on 
the flux and reflux of the atmofphcrc*: and fhali alTume it as a prin¬ 
ciple requiring no fiirtiicr demonrtration than what it has already re¬ 
ceived from artronomy, that the influence of that attraftion, which 
regulates the motions of the planetary fyftctn, is continually and with¬ 
out ccafing exerting itfclf, in a proportionabk degree, on every par¬ 
ticle of this globe; and that it cannot be otherwife. 

The cxirtence of fol-lunar influence being demonrtrated by artro- 
nomy^ its aflion on the human frame ts no longer a mafler of doubt; 

* PLLEQfdphical Magazine* Vol. Vj page loj. 
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and the only qtiellion tliat we liavc to confider is, not whether that 
power does actually exift, but whether it manifclls itfelf by the figns of 
any obvious cflefl or change In the human conllitution. 

With refpefl: to this important quell ion, I fhall content myTelf with 
Hating in a very few words, that all the obrervations 1 have made my- 
felf, together with thofc tliat have been communicated by other gen¬ 
tlemen, concur to prove, not merely that Ibl-lunar influence manifells 
itfelf by evident effeQs upon the human conllitution, but that the 
tiuks, exacerbations, remi^ons, pojlponings, and rekpfes, of the paroxylms 
of fevers, which comprehend the whole of the evidence that is ne- 
rccflary to conflitute a complete demon 11 ration, are, in a wonderiul man¬ 
ner, coincident in dme, and correfpondent in degree, with the periodical 
changes that take plAOC in the power of fol-lurrar attraclion. To rc- 
jeft, therefore, thofe accumulated proofs .of its adual operation and 
efficiency, is to violate the principles and rules, by which wc infer tlie 
exiftence of a connexion or caufe, in every queflion of philofophy, or 
common occurrence of hfe. 

The proof of regular changes in the atmofphere correfponding \vith 
the revolutions of lunar attradion, being now cllablilhed by the dlf- 
covery of a regular diumai, and a ftpieruiry flux and reflux in the mer¬ 
cury of the barometer, coincident with the diurnal and feptenary re¬ 
volutions of the fame power, the theory of fol-lunar influence in 
fevers receives from, this event all the fupport that can be derived 
front a fair analogy : and it may be interred with rcafon, that changes 
fuch as thefe in the element in which we breathe and move, are not 
Lkeiy to take place witliout coi rcfponding perturbations in the human 
frame. 
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The exiflencc of a diurnal and reflux Eo the mercury of the 
barotneter, is now fufficienUy t llibliflied by the obfervations of Fa¬ 
ther Boodier, * at diandsinagore ; of Mr. Trail, Mt. Far^uhar, and 
Colonel Peirce, Calcutta; and thoEe ^vhich appear in my treat!fe, 
on the barometer, infeited in the fourth volume of the AJiatick Re* 
fcarches; and on the Coafl of Csrom-andeli by the obfervations of 
DoBor Roxburgh t. On the other fide of the globe, they havp been 
obferved in South Amarka and the Wtji Indks ||; and alfo at dif¬ 
ferent places in Europ^f^. 

The proofs of ’aftptmmyfius and in the mCrctiry of thO ba¬ 
rometer, is confirmed by the obfervations of Mr. Toaldo, Father. 
CoTTE, and others; but ftill more pointedly by thofe lately made in 
£n^^fii^by Mr. Howard, to be found in a paper read before the 
AJkcJian Society in London^ and publifned in the feventh voltimc of 
the Phiiofophical Magazine. 

* 

Such is the lupport and fecurity which the doanne of foMunar 
influence in fevers derives from evidence dkeH and andogked. From 
the fublimc difcovcrics of Lavoisier refpefling the coinpofidon of tiic 
aUnofphere it receives proteftion of another kind. In the prefeht 
imperfetb ilatc of our knowledge regarding die component parts of 


• dc pax Li'1^ CoTti, 

t Vide tiu; Trmratiipm uf the Hojil Socitty* Vol,- 

^ Traiic dc Nlctcorolugic^ pr Lr CoTTij page 199* 

H "I’rcatife cm ihe of ihc Indiei, Mud Ll P* CoTTt^ 

4* At hy M* ^rdt Tnshc de Meieotolojie* par Li P. CoTTs^page ai Pic/atf ; 

bv r tif, Toallo and ha Ncptiew, ntidr Tfaiie de Mctcfud&gie, par Li F. CoTTit pago (Si^, 
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si^ffiO^pi^rLc air, and tlic mode of Uieir oonibiriiition* who wilj pte- 
define its-eonncfiion widi fwl-lunar iihluence?* Who 
ly fo hardy aid fo iscgardlels yf his own reputation as toproi 
Qppnoewithout prpof, that this iniiuedcc! has po^ycr to |iroduoe 
aj;iy change w^teysf in.tb? natiirc qf this cpilriouiuial Iluid; in 

Gonncfled witli :ufhrul kiK^wiodgc; oriiccdiiuy 
in rcfpeftl tq hiC hnown ? 

i i. * . I 

I _)■. J. t : 

%dly^ For the purpofe oF remonng the obilades that a rife From die 
intricacy and labor of aflronomical inveftigations, in ivhiclj thuFc \N'ho 
are e^pploycd in the Aptly and pmdice oF medicine can have no 
lejhjre to .engpt|fe, k will be fu0ldent to prefent a plahi and iiinplc 
idea of . tips po\vcr, witlj tlie common chatiges to whidi it is liable, 
abftpi^d from all the complicated circumllances by whicli thoFo 
eli£\ngesRj;e produced: The confidt; ration of which, though hidifpcn- 
Cbly necefiary for the nicer puipoles of ahronomy, are by no means- 
required for thole of mediginc and meteorology. 

, It w’as determined by De Peace f, in 1790, tliat the force of the '' 

iTiDoti to excite thofe perturbations that^ manilefl: Uiemltrlvcs on the 
fi irface of our globe, by the elevation of the tides, b tiiree, and that of ^ 
die fun one. Aflluning diis as a foundation, we have only fo cOncqive 
tliat thofe two quantities of power, fomctimes afUAing and fomc times 
counterafling each other according to the varying portions in which 
they are placed, produce die correfponding changes that arc obforvcil 
in the paroxy Fms of fevers; remembering, at the ffunc time, that 
thofe arc occaftonally fubjcfl lo ccitaui periuibaLions of inferior 

* AftrOfiQinie par l,s FaAwcjiii La Ulj Trolii^Lnt EiliUon 

Augtncjjjc^tHLiLcl^Mti ct corrofiioEBi ^gc jj;. 
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confequcjice, from.tlie attraclions of tlic planets. To conceive diis, is 
all Lhatis required. 

- 3 % To render our knowledge of this principle rulEciently: perfta, 
by giving it allr the advantages of numcricid- prccijiojif widiouciwhich 
no phyfical priirciple can ever acquire the fbnn.' and efficiency of 
icience, it is necefiary^ tliatall the various degrees of incTeafe or deoreafe 
that ibidunar inHuence is liable to undergo at various hours of thc"; 
day and night, fhoold be accurately aibertained, and in ■ 

'iiimhrs. 

■.,M - 

It, is to attain thb end that r am how led to propofe the feheme of 
-jx q/lroHOjmcai Ephevmis for the purpofei of medicine and meteoro- 
logy, containing 3 column for the harai jnnisthm of foUlunar power 
both day and night, afcertained and cxpreiTcd with all the prccifion 
that can be obtained. 

The perturbing force erf the moon being found by De La P^ace 
to be tlirec, and that, of tbo fun one j and four, therefore, being the wholb 
of the pcrtuibing power with which they can aft upon this globe, wc‘ 
fhali obtain by.dividing. thL-i ftiui into: forty parts or degrees, a fcale 
fwfficichtly; extenfive and. mmute for cxpreffifig ah the different de- 
grecs tbaticaii poflibly occur. i. 

By ‘nieans of this Ephemmii, every phenomenort'that appears being' 
inflantly and caniy ^compared with the cxifUhg correrpondmg degree’ 

ofToUunar power, certain general truths wiU at length lie obtained, 
refp- : mg Its agency and interference in the different'prob^(Ter 
.re, Aud operations ol ait, \Vc fliall ^ultiinatcly difeover where it 
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afTifb, where it counteraSs, and where it protlurps no cffofls at all; 
precepts and cajations will thence arife to dired our condiitl: and 
thus afluming the real chanifler and office of fcience, it will become 
an inftniment of improvement and pe.rie6iiOn in tlic lifeful occupa¬ 
tions of life. In our native country the refpe^lable ti*adcrn3en, who 
are employed in the important national concerns, of fupplying our 
fleets deftined for diftant voyages and Avarm climates, with whobfome 
and durable provifions, are often unaccountably difappointed in the 
(quality .of the different articles -which they provide. Perhaps they 
may difeover that all the days of the montli are not alike favourable 
for the important proceffes of brewing, and baking, and ofprefeTving 
meat. And perhaps abroad, the manufaSurers of indigo, fugar, falt- 
petre, and opium, may find out hereafter, that the fuccefs of their 
different operations is not altogether unconne&ed with certain periods 
oEtime. 

To thofe who are proficient in aHronomy it will readily occur, that 
the conflruflion of an RpheJnefis, fuch as that which is propetfed, is not 
merely fpeculative or impraaicable. It will occur to them tliat there 
is no hour or diviiion of the column appropriated to tlic variations of 
foblunar power, for which the precife degree or quantum of its force 
is not either afeertained by aJlronoraical theorems already demon- 
flrated, or readily dedudble from fuch demonRrations. On thofe gen¬ 
tlemen, whofe ftudies have qualified them, and whofe zeal may incline 
them^ fromafenfe of its utility, to complete the conllruaion of this 
infiramcnt, I muff for the prefent roll ray hopes. My own imperfea 
knowledge of allronomy, and the pecarious fUtc of my health, rendo* 
me at this time totally unequal to fuch an exerdoa 
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CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this paper, I hope it will not bc.dceined difrerpeftful, 
if to prevent fumre miaakes, I ihould take this opportunity of declar¬ 
ing explicitly my own fentunents refpediing the andof 

thefe invcaigatlons. 

** Having difeovered ihe laws of Jibrile paro\yJhis^ and having mark- 
** ed their courfc and periods in a manner that was never explained 

or done before, I conceive that I have been able to unfold a hiflory 
« and theory of fevers entirely new; conhftcnt with itfelf in every 
« part, and with the other appearances of nature ; perfcilly confor- 
** mable to the laws difeovered by the immortal Newton s capable 
« of producing important improvements in medicine and meteorology," 

Should tlrefe pretcnfions prove groundlcfs and vifionary, having 
fubmitted them to this Society, 1 (ball at leaft obtain the credit of hav¬ 
ing fought invehigation. IF they be fair and juft, the barmlefs vanity 
o'£proclaiming them will not obliterate all their merit. 

EXPLANATION Of THE TABLES. 

Or all the phenomena that occur in the contemplation of animal 
nature, it will be readily acknowledged, that the faroxy/vis of fevers 
are the tnoft intereftin^ to mankind. The hiftory of every age 
declares the dreadful defolations they have made in every country ; 
and by far the greateft portion of the human race continues to be 
'cpt away by this terrible difeafe. 
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The caufe, iioxvever.^tKat. prqcjuqes tJiefi; remarkable effeas, and 
determines tte parex/yks ef >«n to apptar in different cafes in va- 
tjo^ order™,} fnpeeiOpn. cpnilitMting, fevers of djftraU^ fypt,, and 
again, w lie 1 deWrinipiS different types to come to an end atef 
t^rtain intervals of Ume, forming-tlicfe into-fevers of d;Mrat dura. 
win, arc qucflionj ivhich have hitherto defied the refcsrch of pliyli- 
cians; and cannot he explained, except by the laws of fol-Junar influ- 
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-fii^s different types that occur in fevers are formed by febrile pa 

adionof foil *'’«“• therefore, are formed by the 

the ne ' 1 ' j’’'Paroxyfms in coincidence with 

miitCM-als formed by different multiples of Ta 

I. obferTg Tjpjfe’m °Tv‘ 

met with in.India , and agrees petfeaiv^ ‘be 'ypes that I have ever . 

feribed by other authors, The firfttf thrf'^ * 

ltd ccinddence of its paroxvrm^ t 'tx i. ''tlie 

itiparoxyrms with the period of the tides, I 
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callcil ; and all the others, from their imperfeft coinci¬ 

dence with thofe periods, impsrfeU t^pes. But as the paroxy fms of ilie 
iinpcifefl types, after the commence merit of the neaps are generally 

m ^ , 

dilpofcd to become lefs diflni'fli ia their tbtm, arid thcrefot'C riot fo 
eaialy reducible to the figure of a digram, I have- connnccl my 
prefeiU^tion of types to die period of the fpein^i when rhe |Sa- 
roxyfnis ot‘ fevers happen totvards the middle of.the day and nighty 

and arc moHtegular and didinS. . .. : 

■ - : :'t"; - . ■ , i ■ 

- 

are reprererited by the dmltWis of the horizontal lincis of 
thetable, . ' ' 

The paroxy ftm of^ feycrs ate Tepi^Ferited hy drifts placed abdi^ 
and below the felines. • . . V.’ 

^ily. Single dotu above the line roprefent fii glc paroxy Qns hap- 
pcriirig towards thC nAdde dAy^ arid ate poi^itcd out 

letter d ^for diumal ) placed at their beginning on the left,- ‘ ^' 

Single dbtts- the line rcfirercnt ■fingle pafOxy Tmi. hiip- 

pening towards the middle part of the night, arid ' arc pdlritcd orit by 
the letter H'f^for placed at tlieif begmniri^’On the i^r. -V 

giA^, Two dotte in one diviflbh] the ’one abow, the other ' 'i;'foil? tliC 
line, denote a diumal and noEbinial pari&xyfm on the fajde d'?yf -i * 

. The dlilereht riicceUiom of diotts <oa the dilFcicnt horiz'riptal 
lines ol ithc table, proceeding ^ from difei begifinfeg bf the line on the 
left to its tcrtrlinatioman the rights exhibit ex;<mpks of A'ariofvs : fue.. 
ceflions oftpiiiroxyrmsi conftitudng rphcimcns>of febrdc 

that occur dsiily in die eouirre of nature. e 

■ ^ i 

. ^ ^ - rf . . ■ 

Jo j ■' . ■ 1: j:h I ^ ■ ‘ n--” . 
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TABLE //, 

W 

EXPLALNS THE DURATIONS AND CRISES OF FEVERS. 

_ *. 

Fevers of sill the different typjs that are pmdaccd in the manner 

defcribcd in Table I. are limited to forms of di^erent durulions, by the 
nffmarkabie rcmifiion which take place in the power of fol-lunar in¬ 
fluence OQ the conunencemcfit of the neaps; and which brings them 
at thefc jun£lures to a termination, or whenever the flatc of the 
body is fufficicntly difpofed to concur in that event. This is illuftrated 
by the variations produced in the duraiim of pafeH (ypes as exhibited 
in this table; which will dfo fcrve, without any other diagram, to give 
an idea of the v,ariations produced in a Cimilar manner in the durations 
ef types tliid aire mperfei}, 

Boys are repre Tented fay the divifiona of the horiaont^ lines 
of this table, 

ndly. The paroxyfms of fevers,, are reprefented by dotts placed 
above and below thefe linesv 

grf/)'. , Single dotts dove the lines reprefent bogle paroxyfms hap¬ 
pening towards the middle part of the day. and are pointed out by 
the letter d (ior diurnal) placed at their beginning on the left 

Single dotts below the line reprefent fingle paroxyfms happen¬ 
ing towards the middle part of the night, and arc pointed out by the 
fetter n (for noaurnd) placed at their beginning on the left. 

^ihly. Two dotts in one divifion^ one ohove the line, the other be^ 
low, denote a diurnal and ncdumal paroxyfmon the fame day. 

Wy, The fucceOions of dotts on the different horizontal lines of the 
table proceeding from the beginning of the line on the left to their ter¬ 
mination on the right, reprefent the different fucceflions of paroxyfjns 
that occur in fevers of a pexje^ lypt^ (or what are commonly called con. 
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tinned fevers,) which ccafingon the commencement of the neaps, con* 
flitute durations of pafeit types; and thofc will ferve alfo to 

give an idea of the vaiiety that may be produced in a fimibr manner 
in the duration of types thst are imperfeSl; commonly called remitting 
and intermit ling fevers. 

■ « 

7 /( 6 ^. Although fingle paroxyfms will appear from the difpolal of 
the dott> in diis table to be confined to the neaps, and double paroxyfmj 
to the fprings, it mufl however be undcrilood, that this is not always 
rigidly or invariably true; and they arc reprefented here in this man¬ 
ner, only to denote their gvneral and prevailing tendency and courfe; 
which mull always be liable to certain deviations, not only from un¬ 
common perturbations in the Hate of fol-lunar influence itfelf; but alfo 
from the ufual and regular a 6 lion of this influence happening to exert 
itfelf upon extraordinary degrees of paroxyfmal propenfity. 

^bly. The daily poflponing of the paroxyfras cannot cafily be re¬ 
prefented on a fixed or immoveable diagram of this kind. But fhe 
efiefls which it has of Jkfting their acccfllons from night to moi-ning, 
about the middle of the ncaj>s, is denoted by fluTting the fingle dotts, 
that reprefent the paroxyfms at this rime, from the nofturnal to tlie 
diurnal fide of the line. The poflponing of the paroxyfms is a pheno¬ 
menon that has been too little attended to in die hiftory of fevers.. 
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explanation of table iil 

'Th I s is the recond Table Irt Doflor Curr i ts Medical Reports on thfr 
efFeas of water, &c. arranged agreeably to the doan'ne of fol-liinar 
influence, 

Ih order to accommodate it to this idea, tlse column of the January 
and admifEons are removed from the leJt to the right*hand 
Tide of the Table *, fo as to bring all the three montlis of the winter in¬ 
terval together, and to preferve the natural order in which the admllFi' 
om Mowed each other, the whole of thefe two columns is raifed one 
ftep higher: fo that the January and Ftbrumy admiffions of 1781, arc 
brought upon the fame line W!=h thofe of DEctmhrr 1780, and there¬ 
fore follow them,, in this Table, as they really occurred; and fa alfo « 
with all the reft. 

By this arrangement the- admiflions of Januaiy and Fthrm^y 1780, . 
are thrown out of their proper place at the top of their refpciiive co¬ 
lumns. But are infer ted at the. bottom ; and Uius hli up the, vacancies 
that were occafioned by i^aiSng the columns in the manner deferibed; 
and by tliis means the amount of thefe columns is preferved the fame 
asJn the origin?d Table, . 

Tflt elevation* however of the January -and February admiflions 
above the lines in which they flood in tire original Table, makes a 
fmall alteration in each of the annual amounts ; but as that does not 
alter the. fum total; nor, affefl 'in tlie final left degree the prefent 
ij iicflion, It is of no conic quence. 
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TABLE III. 


bemonrtratcs the Pehiodical Increase and Decrease of Fevers, in 
coincidence with the EquinocUal Periods and Intcreqiiinodial In¬ 
tervals, at Ixvtrpml in England. 


The Vcmil The Summer 

Eqiiinoaiii Period. Iiitcreqiuno^HJ^3^5il. 


The Attromrul 
Equino^ul Period. 
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Extract from & Journal, during the late Compaign in Egypt. 

By Captain C. B. BUREL 

A bout three miles to the wcflward of Cmnie, on the oppofite fide 
of the NiUt are fituated the ruias of the antient temple of Isis, nowr 
better known to the AriJfs by the name of Dmdera,; being a corruption 
of Tcnlyrh, which name was once borne by a city, of which the prefent 
temple is all that remains to denote its former fplendoar. That part _ 
which Hill exills, is rurvotiiidcd by fuch heaps of rubbiih, broken walls, 
ami iVagment! of an Arab village, long fince mouldered on its pa¬ 
rent ruins, that little is perceptible in approaching, except five clumfy 
pillars forming part of a detached temple at Tome diftancefromthe gate, 
with which it is in a right line, though now feparated by a tank, filled by 
the inundation of tlic Nile. Thefe columns are connected at their bafe by a 
ilonc wall in which there appear to have been eight, one at each cor¬ 
ner, and one on cither fide of an entrance in front, and rear of the build¬ 
ing s which is about forty feet long, and pofieiTing nothing worthy atten¬ 
tion. 

Beyond thb on the fummit.and partly buried in the mound of rub- 
bilh, is a gateway much ruined on the fide wc approached from, 
but whofe internal face is an objea of peculiar admiration; Its lii.?b 
flate of prefervation, the excellence of its fculpture, the fimplicity of 
the ftyle, the excellent execution of the figures, cliiefly female, die 

E a 






Extract from a Journal, during 


hieroglyphics, and other ornamental parts, excited my forprife beyond 
what I had expefted or thought p^lEble. It is probably rather an ad¬ 
vantage to the temple, its being fo furrounded witli mins as to be fc- 
creted-till you approach fufficiently near, to receive a more pcrFetl 
impreflion of its beauties. The rubbilh however with which it is cboaked 
up, confines the fight, too mucli, and almoft precludes the pofhbility 
of viewing the building, with fo good an effcfl; as would arile from a 
greater choice of fituation on the part of the fpe£lator. Pa fling this gatc- 
\v'ay, the paffitge through ^vhich is alfo bcaulilully fctilpLured; wc reach¬ 
ed on the right hand a temple, furrounded by a gallery Uili entire 
though almofl buried, the whole ornamented with a variety of figures, 
furrounded with liieroglyphics, which doubtkls explain the meiming of 
' the various objeSs, fo me human, others of a Icfs definite nature; the 
workmanlliip is in very great prefervation, but the gallery fo filled as to 
prevent our handing crefl, though the body of this temple into ivhicb 
we defeended, was near thirty feet in height, covered with large [labs 
of done. The entrance to this edifice is through a cor ridore fupported on 
pillars almoll buried in the ruins. 

The grand temple, retired from the gateway about fifty yards, pre- 
fents a front of one hundred and forty feet at the bafe *, at Icaft-what is 
now the terrcplain; and about fixty feet in height, the re It being 
invifiblc. This part is in the moll perfea flatc; the fillet, torus, and 
ahnoft every ornamental part, fave what ihc bigotry of the Arabs has 
induced them to deface, bi'ing in excellent prefervation. In the center 
an entrance ol nineteen feet kads into a pcriflylc divided by Lhi'cc 
- rows of columns on either fide of twenty-two and half feet circum¬ 
ference’, the front row conneacd to each other at their bafes, by a wall | 
which, from a part Giat bos been clQaied aw'ay by the Savans to afeer- 
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tain the elevation of the building, exceeds ten feet in heightfrom the 
top of this to llie entablature of the columns, the fpoee is left open,j 
within are nine pillars to the right, and left, (tallying in liic and defign 
with thofe in front,) that fapport the roof of the periftyle; which is or¬ 
namented in the moil beautiful flyle, ivith a vail variety of figures, and 
reprefentalions of aquatic fcrncs. Many groupcs of men, and healts, are 
here reprefcntec!; fbme perfeflly of a terreilrial and familiar nature, 
ethers allegorical, amongfl which is a fine figure of a bull butting at 
the new Moon. The drefTes, the utenfils, canoes, and many of the 
articles of the dome flic ceconomy of the antient Egyptahis^ are herein 
reprefented in the mofl minute and pleating manner; and the entire 
ftate of tliefe figures, not only in fhape, but colouring, conveys the 
nioft perfi d idea of the habits of the times. A vafl rcfernblanoe cxifta 
in the dreffes with thofe at prefent worn in India.; tlie cftolit of the 
women, the ^noond, and many ethers, claiming a direft comparifon. 
It has often llruck me, and never more forcibly than in contemplating 
this temple audits fculptures, that there mull have exifteda much 
greater affinity in the culloms of, and of courfc a more friendly inter- 
courfe amongfi, the nations of the Eajh formerly, when they purfued 
one fyllcm of worfhip, than fince the introduflion of Chri/lianilyj and 
MahoiRetaniJm ; ’ivhich by generating the moll rooted and inveterate 
prejudices, have ell ranged the afteflions of mankind from thofe, whom 
no political difference could ever have affefted. Of this ive had an ex¬ 
ample even amongfl the prefent inhabitants, who regarding us as infi¬ 
dels, hate us though we came as friends. Their diflike however they 
found it prudent to conceal; but they were not equally referved with 
refpcfl to the whom they often exprelfcd their abhorrence 

of. This drtellation of Pagavifjn has induced them, and doubdefs been 
their foie motive for taking fo mucli pains, to mutilate every figure of 
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Isis, %vhorc features are diUrJed out; and many ofihe other figures 
whofe fituatioiis were not To eJevated, as to preferve them from the 
dcftruaive contaa of llie Arab, have fuffered almoft perfe^ annihila¬ 
tion. All beyond it however arc extrcrncly perfea, and the whole 
ceiling, with one or two trifling exceptIo.ns, is entire; the capitals of tlic 
pillars are fqiiare, each face having had a reprcfentatioji of Isis's head 
on it, which though fo roughly handled, the turban has in no inftance 


been deftroyed, and the colouring of it, the bandeaus, and other decora- 
tiom, ate ftill in the greatefl perfeilion. The (lone of which the temple 
is built is a kind of frec-rtonc. As this would not receive ciiliei polifli 
or paint, figures and hieroglyphics, with which every part of the pe 
rift>dc, both Internally, and externally is covered, have, in the intenor 
been plaficrcd over with a fine cement, which has not only received a 
poll Hi that has fiood tlie tell of ages, but has retained tlic brillianc)^ of 
the tints, particularly the blue, in a manner almoll iuciedible. The 
my Hie fymbol of the winged Orb, of svhich reiterated reprefent®, 
tions decorate the ceiling of the central divifion of the perifiylc cx 
tending entirely aerdfs, beans the brighfeft hues; the fimic myfleri- 
ous type adorm the entablature over the entrance, and the interior face 
of the fame part of the gateway ; the walls are covered svith various 
fculptures, reprefenting differ, nt parts of the hifloiy oflsis, one Or two 
of the principal figures in each, being evidently the fame, Lhou<.h each 
compartment into which the wall is divided, reprefents fome fepamte 
event: but above the head ofJsis, on each of the fides of each cohtmn 
tht rtvo centralfront ones excepted, is the Deity’s birth, without variatiotr 
a mofi elegantly executed, and exaa counterparts of each other. TliJ 
mtctior length of this perifiyle is one hundred and turenty-three feet 
and fi.xty.lour deep; the walk at either end near nine feet thick de' 

creafing externally a., they afeend; the flats of ftone forming the i^ofs^ 
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are over the center columns, twenty-five feet long, about fix broad, 
and extremely thick* - 

Hence, by a Luge portal of elegant architeccure, wc entered the vefii- 
bule, the roofof which, confidcrably lower than that of the peri ft yle, is 
lupported by fix pillars, three on cither fidcj - their decorations much 
miitikted: the little that is vifible, (hewaihem to be fluted.. This room is 
about halt the Icnglli, and breadth, of th^ outer one, but being nearly 
filled with nibbifli, we palled through another large door, into a 
room oftheTamc length, and height, but narrow enough to admit of 
large flabs45caching acrofs without the intervention of pillars. Apertures 
are cut in the ceiling to admit air, and light, and a paflage or door, to 
the right and left, leads to otlier parts ol the temple. Facing the door 
where wc had entered, is ajiother wliich led into a thii d room rather 
larger, and lighted in like manner from - above; from theie there ane 
four doors leading to UilTerentparts.of the buildingi to the right and 
kit; and a portal facitig that by which we had-enteted, which led m into 
a dark receis about thirty feet long, and twenty-five broad, whofe roof 
in like manner confifted of tranfvcrlkl flabs. This probably wa< the 
great fanfliiary, at tlie futthcr extremity of v/hich, wt(;s a hole 
lirrough which we w'cre cjiabled to delcend into a vault, which like 
llic reft of die apartments is nearly filled - with earth. We however af- 
certained by our lights that the floor above was formed of numerous 
fmall flabs of Hone cemented to each other, and deftitute of any other 
fupport than what they derived from the judicious manner in which 
tlicy were united. Returning hence after vi fifing forae rooms to our 
right, wc went through a .paflage to the left that led to an apartment, 
ivhere wc in vain endeavored to maintain our ground agaioft a hoft 
of bats, that finally obliged us ta refume the courfe of tliis paflage. 
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T^'hich led b)r lisps of eafy afcent, and many windings round their 
•csnter, to the fummit of tlie temple; in approaching which it branches 
off to the right and left, the latter opening to a corridore, witiun which 
was a fanfluaiy, through the floor of which a perforation aflbrdcd 
light to a part of the temple which had not fallen under our obfer- 
vation. On the ceiling of this corridore, which is about twenty feet long, 
and half that breadth, is a curious female figure fculptured in relievo, 
repicfentedin poftuit. The limbs though difproportioned 

are particularly beauiiful, it is in the highefl prefervation, and worthy 
peculiar attention. By fome fteps projcftlng from the rear of Uie 
pcrillylc, we afeended to its fuhmit, whence we commanded a fine 
view of the country, Ginnu, our camp, and the mcandermgs of tlte 
river; in our rear was a fpacious burial ground; beyond an extenfive 
defert. Thejiitervening dl(lance to the Nile was covered with ruQics 

■i ^ 

and a thorny weed which gave the country a verdant appearance, and 
fupplied the place of a luxuriant cuUivation. The numerous villages, 
each fhaded by its gi ove of dates, afforded a faint conception of an 
Indian feene, but the flcrility of the neighbouring deferts that bounds 
cd the contrafted landfcape, forbad the indulgence of the pleafing 
comparifon. 

On the fiabs are cut the names of fevcral travellers, wlio 

vihtcd the place in 1779, and one of a democrat dated the year eight. 

Leaning over the temple, r difeovered on the fillet, a Gnei mlcnp^ 
tioii 111 a ftatc of great prefervation, which I tranferihed, and after^ 
wards revifcd from below; unfortunately the information it conveys 

is trifling, and the obliteration of a part prevents its being of that 
utility I had at firil anticipated, 
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Ti.oosH»rehad»rccndcd bjr tte (lair^ the mound of ruins on one 
fide prefentcd a more ready defcent; and indullimufly proSting of 
the moment, wo loft no time in completing our obfcrvatioiB. 

.. J"' found, and within the temple, in 

different placer to afeertain its dimenfiom, and we were indebtedVor 

ouiaceefstomany of the rooms, to the pains taken by them to dil- 
CDver their entrances; for which purpofc they have removed a ercat 
deal of rubbilh. The whole exterior of the temple is in perfea pretrva- 
tion, except the defacement which ntany of the Hgurcs willtin reach have 
offered. On the fouth, and well faces, arc fome very elegant fpouss 
for carrgi.^ off water, iffuing from the mouths of couehant lions, de- 
eorated wtth mms-horns. The whole fummit of the temple is dis.'icnr. 
ed by heaps of rubbilh, and fragments of walb, as alfo dte mounds 
which furrorntd it, svhich probably owe their exillenec toacdonadc. or 
-ome range of buildmgs with svhich it was endofed. and which are nmv 
uried. To the foutheall, at fome hundred yards diftance, is a ruin¬ 
ed gateway boallii^ little beauty; it is fituatedat the foot of the emi¬ 
nence on which the temple is built, and hci.og almoff Iieyohd the 
nuige of tlie prefent nuns, might have belonged to fome other edifice. 
&me wretched Arabs, who employ tliemlelvc.; in digging amongB 
t e ruins, brought us a few Roman coins, which wc purchaled, 

Tfiourvi! we had been fcveral hours in contemphting the hrautiru! 
mo2 .imciit befoiie us, yet we had conceived but an inadequate idea of 
Its v.u.ed ppdcctifms ; fo many objefh occuiTcd to arrtfV OTir attenttort. 
.cachdircovcnijg fome peculiar attraaion, that k would have ti'Jxjnicd 
am] '<-‘occupnl:ion<!unn^our remsiiningila-y at CkmitMo have 

cd en each the conndcration tlicy merited , n dreumiiarice, vvl--h 

F 
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greatly damped the anxiety 1 had before felt to vifit Tlubts; where fuch 
an infinity of matter prelents itfelf to tlie inquifitive iJiivellcr. 


Our Indian followers, who had attended us, beheld the fcenc before 
them w’iih a degree of admiration, bordering on veneration.; ariiing 
not only from the ajSnity they traced in feveral of the figures to their 
ovvn deities, but from their convidlion of its being the work*of fomc 
Rdefnas, who they conceived had vifiled the earth, lo traufmit to an 
admiring poftenty a teflimony of fupernatural talents. 


I sH^LL difinifsthis fubje^, by obferving, that, though the contem¬ 
plation of thefe forprifing monuments of the genius of the antient 
Egyptians creates a high idea of their civilization, and refpea for 
their antiquity, and progrefs in arts; it is obvious they arc greatly in¬ 
debted to a beneficent providence, which by placing them in a tempe¬ 
rature, where the frequent and fudden tranfitions of climate fddom if 


ever occur, has given to their works, a permanence, they could never 
have derived from the combined power and art of man; though it 
mufl be allowed] that notwitbHanding the apparent aridity of the at- 
mofphere, owing to the almoil perpetual abfence of rain, die cxiia- 
lations, * from the circumjacent inundation, arc fo great as to occafioiv 
at one period of the year, a humidity littleinferior to that which would 
proceed from adual immerfion; and which in their confequences 
would equally affeft that brilliancy of coloming, which has flanipcd a 
charaaerifticpre-eminence on tfu?fe ditj dtouvns. 


UUin^iuop ia %///, ibat Uie cf tisfe (Icip*, sot mI/ jtert* ihcpljgw, fxiicutet tboft 

who lit sOftfkd wnh jr« 

K, B. ifol* Jil, of IjiiTra»cti in terf oorrofl deiiiustLoas of.fbiK 

ute jDon icttumbk fiolruitoi of Uui ie[n|ile. 
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To ROBERT HOME, Esq. 

» Scareiary to the Aftalkk Society, 


T 

r HE ingenious and learned author of the inquhy mtothc life and 
writings of Homer Ipcaks of shJhraBed mythology, as the refult of 
great Eaich and fclcnce. being a comparifoo, of the harmony and dif* 
cord, the refemblance and dillimilitudc,of the powers and parts of the 
univerR', it often conClls of their fineft proportions and hidden apti¬ 
tudes, fet together and perfonated by a being aaing like a mortal. 

It is from this and Umilar obfervatfons of this inllruftivc writer, and 
from Uic hi Rory of the Htavms by the Abbe Pluche. that I have been 
led to invefligate the my thology of India; and to apply their mode of 
rcafoningioa fyaem which has generally been conlidered as a heap 
of wild and extravagant fable. 

lit faft wc rauR view the images of India in the light of hierogly¬ 
phics, and endeavour to develops the alluflon: this is the objeft of the 
accompanying attempts j but I only offer my conjeffuresj I irdiR upon no 
iiypothcCs. 

I? ihefe effays Ihould be deemed accc^ptiblc bythe Society, it will be* 
an inducement to me to continue the rcfeaicli. 

1 am, SIR, 

Dacca, Your obedient Senrant, 

idle ^ih Jmmry, 1803. J. D. PA T E R S 0 N, 
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Dacca, 

tiie ^th Janvary^ 1803. 
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Of the origin of the HINDU RELIGION. 

BY J. PATTERSOU, ESQ. 

T he Hindu religion appears to me to have been originally a reform of 
exiting fyflcms, when the arts and fciences had arrived at a degree 
of perfeftion; that it was intended to correft the fcrocioufnefs and cor¬ 
ruption of the times, and to reduce mankind to an artificial order on a 
firmer bafe of polity; that it was the united effort of a Ibrkty of faoes, 
who retained the priellhood to thcmielves and rendemd it hereditary 
in their families by the divifion of the people into feparate calls i that 
it was fupported by the regal authority, which, while it controuled, it 
fupported in return: that it was promulgated in all its perfcaion at 
once as a revelation of high antiquity, to llamp its decrees with greater 
authority j and that it was founded on pure Deifm, of which the Cayairi, 
tranflated by Sir illiam Joxes, is a flriking proofs but to comply with 
the grofs ideas of the multitude who required a vifible objea of their 
devotion, they perfonified the three great attributes oi the deity. 

The lirft founders of the fftndu religion do not appear to have had 
the intention of bewildering their followers with metaphyfical defini¬ 
tions; their defeription of the deity was confined to thofe attributes 
which the wonders of the creation fo loudly atteff; his almighty pow- 

er to create • his providence to preferve; and his power to annihilate or 
change what he has created. 

I- 

In fa£l, no idea of the deity can be formed beyond this: it is fimplc,. 
but It forces convidion upon the jnind, TJiis Cmplicity however was 
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dcflroyed, when they attempted to deferibe thefc attributes to the eye, 
by hieroglyphics i perhaps letters had not then been invented; in which 
cafe they could have no other mode of inftrudhon than by figns and 
emblematical iigurcs. 


In order to imprefs on the minds of men a fenfe of tlictr total and 
ablblutc dcpendancc on him, by ivhom they live, and from wliom they 
have their being, tlicy invented the htcroglyphical figures of 
Brahma -VistiKu ' ' SiVa, 


Creation 


As emblematical of 
-Prefervation — 


Matter 


Thefc they referred to 
-Space ' 


■ Deftm£lion^ 


Red 

a 

?! 


And pKtiHtcd them. 
--Blue I 


r§' 


Time. 


• Whife. 

a ^ 

§:i 

t S! 

£1- 

Q- ^ 

* ^ 


Braijma had originally five heads, alluding to the five elements; hence 
in one of the tbrins given to Si'va, as the Creator, he is like wife 
rcprtfcnied with five lieads. But the introduflion of images foon icd 
the mafs of mankind to confider thefc perfonificd attributes as real 
diftinfl perfonages; and as one error brings with it many others m its 
train, men fepaiated into feels, each fekflmg one of the triad, the par¬ 
ticular objcfl of their devotion, in prcfiirence to and cxciufive of the 
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others: the folloxircrs of Vishnu and S*'va invented new Tymbol 
each, to afcribe to Lhcir refpeftive divinity the attribute of creation. 
This contention for pre-eminence ended in the total fnppreffion of the 
worfliip ofBaAHMA,and the temporary fnbmiflion of the lefl of Vishno, 
to the fuperiority ofSfvA; but this did not lad long; the two rival 
fefts raifed crufades agaiuft each other; hordes of armed fanadcs, under 
the titles of Sunvy^ijis and Vairagts^ enlifled themfclves as champions of 
their refpeflive fiith; the former devoted their lives in ftippoitofthe fu¬ 
periority of Si'vA, and the latter were no Icfs zealous for the rights of 
Vishnu : alternate viflory and defeat marked the progrels of a religious 
war, which for ages condjiucd to barraJs the earth and inflame mankind 
againfl each other. 

Plutarch has iaid of the Egyptians, that they had inferted nothing 
into their worlhxp without a reafon, nothing merely fabulous, nothing 
fuperflitious (as many fuppofe); but their bflitutions have either a re¬ 
ference to morals, or to fometbing ufefui in life; and many of them 
bcarabeautiful refemblance of fome faas in hiftory, or fome appearance 
in nature; perhaps in the commencement to lead mankind into 
fuperflition was not intended nor forefecn; it is a weed that Iprings 
up naliiraJly when religion is blended with rayllerjr and burdened 
with perplexing ceremonials.. The of mankind lofl fight of 
morality In the multiplicity of rites, and as it is eafier to praaife 
ceremonies, than to fubdue the pallions, ceremonies gradually bccorfie 

fubftitutes for real religion, and ufuip tlie place of morality, and 
virtue. 

This feems to have been the cafe with the religions of Egypt and 
Jndm,. 
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In the courfe of invefligating the ceremonies of the llindui, and in 
attempting to dcvelope their meaning, it will be found necellary to com¬ 
pare them with the ceremonies and rites of : tlie refemblance is 
flriking; they mutually ferve to explain each other j and leave no doubt 
in iny mind of their connexion or rather identity. 

Thf. annihilation of the fc£l and worfhip of Brahma, as the Tswara 
or fupremc lord, is allegorically deferibed in the CdSiif/tand of the 
Scanda Pi*r«n, where the three powers arc mentioned as contending for 
precedency. VistiNU, at kft, acknowledges the fuperiority of St'v'Ai 
but Brahma, on account of his prefumptuous obflinacy, and pride, had 
one of his heads cut off by SiVa, and his J>t0a abolilhed. 

The intent of this fable is evidently to magnify the fed of SiVa, 
above ihofe of Brahma, and Vishnu j and if, inftcadof the Dtvaids them- 
felves, (who are deferibed as the a£lors in this allegorical drama) we 
fubftitute the contending fe£ls, the fable will appear not deftitute of 
ibundatlon In biftorical faiS;. 

■.Or ^HE VAHANS, oa VEHICLES or the GODS- 

'Whek the fymboUc^ worihip was introduced, the vehicles of the 
new deities were neceflarily allegorical': the Vdkans of the three fu- 
preme perfonified attributes were purity, truth, and jullice *, the firll 
was typified by the Sman^ which, clothed with unfpotted whitenefs, 
fwims amidft the -waters, as it were diflind from, and unfuUicU by 
them, as the truly pure mind remains untdnted amidft Uic furrounding 
temptations of the world. 
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Garu DA'and Aru NA are two brothers, the one remarkable for hut 
ilrcngth and rwiftnefe, the other (Aru ka) ts deferibed as imperfea, and 
oa account of hU defects, deflined to aft as to the Sun. Aru*na 

is the duwn, the morning twilight, which precedes the Sun: G aru'da 

is perfeft light, tlie daizllng full bla^e of day, the type of truth, the cc- 
leflial of VhsHNC, 

Jcsric B typified in the fhcred bull, is the lukan of Siva. The Bull, 
whofe body is Bammehaara; and wliofe every joint is a virtue; whofe 

three horns arc.the three Vedas; wlioib tail,' ends where Adhti}inA, or im 
}u (lice bcgins- 


Oi OSIRIS, HORUS, T^PHOX, BRAUMA, VIS II. 

NLf, Ana SIVA. 

If we confider the fgjptain Osiris not as a name, but as a tide of 
fupremacy, which each fed, as thdr doftrines became in turn the cfla- 
bhflicd neligon of the coutitiy, applied cxclufively to the objeft of tlieir 
worfiiip; and if we confider it as the Jime with fhe San/crit Jswara 
(theSupmne Lord) it will greatly illu finite the identity of th-reli¬ 
gions and Jlmdufkn, by a dofe coincidence of hifiorical faft. 

The three great attributes of,the Deity had in courfe of time been ereft^ 
ed mto difiina Deities, andmanXind had divided into fc6k, fome at- 
taclmigtliemfelves to Brahma, fome to Vishnu, and others.to Si va. 
The comentioo of fchifmatics from the fame (lock is always more in¬ 
veterate than where Uic difference b totd, the fca of B^rAiiMA, claimed 
exdufive pre-eminence for the objeft of their choice, W being the 

the JswARA, or Supreme Lord, The two other fefts joined 
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a^nfl the foflowers of Brahma, and obtained fo complete a vlftory aa 
to abolifh totally that worfhip; the feet of S'iV'a, being die moft pow*. 
erful, rendered theirs the eftablifhed religion, and claimed forS'iva 
in his turn, the cxclufiv^e title of IVw ara. The feft of Vishnu or Heri 
at length emerged from its obfeurity, and, in conceit with the followers of 
the or female poxircr, deflroyed and aholiflied the M and wor¬ 

fhip of S'lVA] thus Vishnu or Heri became the IVwara, and his 
worfhip the*eftaA>lifbcd religiofli This fceitis to have been the cafe in 
£^ 5 &f;..for,'ifwc fubflitute the namo-gf OsiEisfor Bra km a, HoRusfor 
VrSHKu or Hsiti, for S'iva, atjd Ish for the female principle, the 

hiflory agrees in all its parts. A proof-of die identity of Siva and 
Typhon h the liilc of Baeon; BavAHr fays, that “ Babon was 
** thought to have been the y/»wiif,fliTYRHON; by fotne eflecmed a 
« and the wife of that perfonage/' One of the titles 6f Si va is Bhuban, 
or rathcrBHUVAN-lVwARA, the Lordof theUniverfe; hisconfort in this 
charader b filled BnuvANd'swARf, which may have occafioned the 
uncertainty mentioned by Mr. Brtamt with refpedb to the fex of that 
Deity, fince £/iww»7i (world,)ort’-e t/»titHty&,itfapArt ofthe title of cither. 

The Sun is one of the forms of Heri or VrsHwh; Osmis and lion us 
are both fuppofed to have been the Sun, The hidim cx^jcdition of 
Osi a IS coincides with tlie adventures of Ra^ma, one of the incamai ions 
of Vishnu. The four months fleep of Hoitus tallies with the' four 
months fleep of Vishnu, 

Tr£ facred Bull, the vehicle of S^iva, was the emblem of juRice, 
and peculiarly facred to him-amoiigflL the and the living ani¬ 
mal itfelf was venerated at and under the names of 

Aris -and Mhevis, The Fkdllos' oi Osiris- was an objefl of worfhip, 

G 
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anti it is known to be tKe hieroglyphic of S’iva; and laftly, Qimis;;;, 
like Brahma, is dcfcribed ai a great lawgiver. 

If the conjefture 1 have M out with, in this article, be confidcred wiW' 
attention, it will account for the mbced ebarader of the Gteciaur.- 
Bacchus^ 

The word' Sura in Sunferit figmfies both tftneand true wealth; hence*' 
in the tirft Ckand of the Rdmdyim of Va'lmi''c, it isexprefsly faid, that 
the Divatds, having received the Surd^ acquired the title of and the 
D&ityAi that of AJura, from not having received it. The Vida, is repre* ^ 
fented as that wine, and true wealth; and the Divatds as enjoying it in a* i 
fuperior degree, being termed Saras i the prince, or fupreme leader of ' 
the 5wrttf, became in the Gridan I>eity (by a confined tnmflation of the* ; 
word) tlie god of w ine and drunkards. , 

Bacchus, or Osiris, was reprefented by an equilateral triangle; Sivai \ 
has the feme hieroglyphic; the worChip of Bacchus was the fame 
as that which is paid to SiVa ; it had the fame obfeenities, the fame ■ 
bloody rites, and the fame emblem of the generative power. . 

In Bacchus may be-traced .IhdiCharaderifticks ofvcach of the per- 
foi>agc&in the Indian triad; andthis may be accounted for by fuppofing 
the Grteks to have been deceived by the title Osiris ; they, confidering 
it as the name of an. individual, taingled the charaflers and adventures of 
all the tlriiee in one perfonage.* BajccMut^ay polfibly be derived Irom 
a title of Vr hiaspati,, Va'g*IVa, the lord of fpeech, which might be ap^ 
plied to BR'AHMA^as the hufband of Saraswatv the goddefs of Tpccch: 
The called him BaoMios, as Sir WauAM Jones fays, without 
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Itjiowing why*, and he xvai fly led by the Romans Brum a: hisfeafb 
were celebrated for fcveral days at the winter folftice; horn him they 
were called BTumaJia, and the winter folflice itfelf Bruma, 

The crefeent of S'iva may have fuggefled the horns of Bacchus; 
and his army of Satyrs, and vidories in India, fliew the referablance of 
this part of his charader to Vishnu as Rama, whes with his army of 
monkics, overran the peninfula of India. 

It was-a common pradice with the Greeks to difguife their own igntw 
f ranee of the purport of a foreign word, by fupplying a word of a 
fimilar found, but ditferent meaning, in their own language, and invent- 
■ing a ftoiy to agree widi it: tiius Meru or the north pole, the fuppofed 
abode of the Devedas, being confidered as the'birth place of the God, 
gave rife to the fable of Bacchus’s fecond rbirth from the thigh of 
Jupiter, becaufe Meros, a Greek word approaching Meru in found, figni- 
fies the thigh in that language. S'lVAis defcribed as taking the form 
of a Sink in the battle of Durga' and Mahisha^sura ; he ieizes the 
wionftcr with his claws and teeth, and overthrows him, while Durg a', 
with her fpear, finifhes the conqueft by his death. Thus Bacchus un- 
-der the fame form is defcribed as deftroying the giant Rikecus. 

Rheecttm retarfipi Leonis 
Ung;ttibus horriHli^ MaUu 

The Hindu facrifices to Durca^ and Ca'li' rcfemble thofe of Bac- 
■cHus. When the Broke is given, which fevers the head of the viflim 
from its body, tlie cymbals ftrike up, the Sane'h or Buccinum is blown, 
and the whole alfcmbly, fliouting, befmear their faces with the blood; 
they roll thcmfelves in it, and, dancing like demoniaQs, accompany their 
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dances with ob/ccne longs and geRanrs. The Abb^ Pxuch£ meatioiis 
the fume particulars of the aifiiUnts in tbc i&crihces of Bacci£UJ. The. 
witino^ying fuDj the 

^ Myftica vannw iac^&i, 

is always ufed In the rites of Cal, Call, and DujigaS but the A&iiiif 
at prefeut affix no other idea of rnyflej-y to it, than its being an appcBt- 
dage to huibandry; they ufe it ^ a tray, on which they plaoc* befote 
the image of the Deity, the S^/amufn or TiV, the Mmdir with its lamp, 
and all the other articles ufed in the ceremony. A tray could ferve the 
purpofc; but on all Iblemnities the rituals preferibe exclufiyely the ufe 
of this van or fan, which they call Sur^. 

Of VJSHNU, AS THE CREATIVE POWER. 

The Vatjbnavas, in order to appropriate the creative principle to Vish¬ 
nu, make Bkahma, whom they acknowledge as the immediate agent of 
creation, to derive his origin from a L^tas, which fprang out of the na¬ 
vel of Vishnu, whilft fieeping upon the v.vfl fibyfs of primeval waters ; 
thus Vis (IN u becomes fuperior to Brahma as being the ca ufe fir ft, of 
his cTcillcnce i and fecondly, of all created things through his^agcncy. The 
jirgha is a vcficl of copper ufcd by the Brahmtns in tbeir puja; its ftiapc 
is intended to reprefent the umvcrfal Mother, but in the centre of it Js 
.n ov>l riling nnibnired, anii by this (he yalfinmu alTtri, is meant fbe 
na.rl of Vishkw. fmoi which all things originally fprang; and by the 
myftic union of ihefe two principles of produflion, it is intended to 
defciibe them as identically one. The gdv<,x however iofift, that this 
Omphalic tiling is meant as the emblem of the Lmg; hence fiTa’s title 

ofAacHaiiA t'b, and in the Agitma , Aata a.JV a, both meaning the Lord 
of the lacred Vcflcl Argba, 
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Vishnu is repieftnied in the tenth AviUdr as the tJcfhftyiog power, 
thus aferibing to him, the attribute of Sj'va* 

ViSBNU is repiefented hy the Vaijhnavas with four arms, and, in each 
hand, he bears a Tymbo). Thcfc Tymbois feem intended to unite the three 
great attributes ia him, and to exprefs his uniwifal fuprcmacy. The 
Loins typifies his creative power, (In allufion to the Letes which fprang 
from his navel). The 5(3nc'Ao typifies his attributes of picfervatioa^ 
and the mace that of deftruilion t while the C^acra exprefles his umver- 
/al fuprcmacy i as Cbacra-yarif, ox Lord of the Chacra^ when applied to 
a monarch, indicates univerfal empire 4 applied to a Fufidift the polTeffor 
of the whole dcclc of Science. 


Of SlVA, AS the CREATIVE POWER and Bhava'ni'. ' 
Of CA'L^^-and -CA'Lr. 

Wren the perfonificci attributes of the Deity ccafcd to be confidered 
as mere hieroglyphics j when mankind began to view them in the (ight of 
difiinfl perfons, and, attaching themfclvcs to the worlhip of one, or of tho 
other, exclufiveJy, arranged themfclves into fcas; the wotfiiippers of 
Siva introduced the dotirines of the etenvity of giattcr. In order to te* 
concile the apparent coniradi£lionof afflgning the attribute of creation to 
the principle of deftruflioti, they afierted, that the difToTuiton and de¬ 
li ru^l ion of bodies was not real wit h refpedt to matter, which was indef- 
truAible itfeif, although its modificatipns were in a’ conftant fuccclfion of 
mutation i that the power, which continually operates thefc changes, muft 
neceflanly unite in iifelf ihe attribute* of creation and apparem deftmaion s 
that this power, and DUtt;r, are two, diJiindt, and ccexillciit principles 
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in natiiPCs the one agent, the other patient; the one ma/f, the oltier 
female ^ and that creation was -the cffcift of the myilic union of thefe 
principles. 

The hieroglyphic of this union avis worfhipped under a variety of 
names, Bhava and Bhava'ni^ Mah adeVa and Ma« a' Ma'ya', See. 
Thus the attribute of creation was ufurped from Brahma, by the 
followers of Si\a, to adorn and charadlerize their favourite Deity. 

This feems to have been a popular worlliip for a great length of time. 
Two fetSs however fprang up out of it. The one perfonified the whole 
untverle, and the difpenrations of providence in (he regnUtion thereof, 
into a Goddefs; this reflrctamcd the female fyinbol only, and denominated 
thcnxTelves as worfliippers of the Sa^i, or female power, cxclufivdy ; 

which they callod Fracritij and which, from the Lerita, tcrin 

nature. 

The other fe£t infilled, that there was but one, eternal, fiift caufe * that 
every thing, cxifling, derived its exiftcncc, from the foie energy of that fiifl 
canfc (Nirat^enJ, 

1h order, therefore, to exprefs their ideas of the abfolute independence 
of this fopremc power upon any extra co-operation, they took for their 
fymbolihc male emblem, unconneded with that of the female; a third 
fcA liktwifc arofe, which intended to reconcile the idea of the unity of 
godhead, with that of the exillence of matter and fplrit j they, therefore, 
contended, that the union of ihofctwo principles was fo my flerioufly intimate, 
as to form but one being, which they reprelented, hy a figure half male, and 
half female, and denominated HAftA.GAuni'. and ARi,nAM-A:Ri'ls'wAJiA. 
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probablC) that the idea of obfccnity was rot originally attached to 
thefe fymbols: and it is likely, that the inventors thcmrelves might not 
have forefeen the diforders, which this woiHiip would occafion amongft 
mankind. Profligacy eagerly embraces' what flatters its propenfltics^ and 
ignorance follows bUadly, wherever exaniplo excites: it is therefore no 
wonder, that a general corruption of manoers<^ fliould cnfue» increaflng, in 
proportion as the' dlflance of time involved 'the original mcaDing of the 
fymbol in darknefs and oblivion; - Obfeeno mirth became the principal 
feature of'the popular fuperflirion, and was,^ even in after timeSi extend^, 
ed to, and intermingled with, .gloomy rites and bloody < facriflees, An 
heterogeneous mixture, which appears totally irreconcilcable, unlcfs by 
tracing the fteps^ which led to iu It will appear, that the engrafting of 
I'licw Tymbol, upon thc-old fuperflition, occafloned this flraiigc medley. 
The feit of Vis ft NIT- was not wholly free from the propenlity of 
the times to obfcenc rites; it had been united in interefl with that of 
S'lVA. in their ]e;iguc againll the fefi of BaAiiMAj as was exprefled by 
an image, called Har-Heki, half S'iv-a, and half Vishnu. This 
union fccms to hav-* contiauej till ihc time^ when an emblem of an 
abflrafi idca,i having .b^eo erefted into, an objeft of worlhip, introduc¬ 
ed a ■ revolution in religion, which had a violent and extended 
upon the manners and opinions of mankind. 

It was thenr that a.gloomy fuperflitioTi arofe, which fpread its bane.*^ 
ful influence, with -rapidity amongfl mankind s which degraded the 
Deity into an implacable tyrant; which flTled its votaries with imaginary 
terrors 1 , which preferibed dreadful rites i and exacted penances, mortifl- 
cationSi and expiatory facrihees. In Aiort, it ivas the worship of Ca't. 
and Ga^li', introduced by the fcdl of S\va, which caufed a total fept-f 
ration of the fctfl of^VisuNU, and introduced thofc religious wars,., 
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which, in diflfiat ages, fee m to have diftrafted man kind j and of which 
traces arsi cven-at this day, to be found. 


W^Taaview. to unite the three great attributes of creation, preferva. 
lion, and deiUuftbn* re one fymbol, the S^ai'vM perfonified-the ab- 
ftra^l idea of tjmc (Caj.), which may, fignTativcly, be faid^ to, create, 
prefem, and deftroy. They tberefcte difttnguifhed artificial time, and 
ctcjiuty^ with peculiar emblems,, in which, the attribute of deftrudlbni the 
chataderiftic of S'iva, evidently predominates. .The perfonibed Sa^t\ 
ta: energy of each of thefc allegorical perfonages, was decorated with 
correfponding emblems. The contempUtiou of the diftinaions of day, 
and,night; of theJight*aQd dark divibons of the monthj of the fix 
months, night, and fix months day of the Gods (occafioned by the apparent 
obliquity of the Sun’s path); and laflly, tlw contrail of the vifiblc creation, 
with eternal Might, Fuggefted the tdcaof painting .Cal whiter and Ca^li' black. 


. To Siva, they have given three eyes j probably, to denote his view 
of the iihrcc divifions of time: the i pafl, the prefent, and the future, 
A. crefeent on his forehead pourtrays the mcafure of time by the 
phafes of the Moon.. A ferpent forms a necklace to denote the ntca- 
furc of time hy years. A* fecond necklace, formed of human tkulIs, 
marks the lapfc and revolution of ages, and the extinaion and fuccefTion 
of the genemtions of mankind. He holds 'a trident h one hand to 
ihew, that the three great attributes am dnhi,, affembled. and uniled. 
In the other hand, k a kind of rattle, called fi,aped like an 

hourgkfai 1 am tnclined to think, it was really, at Firb, intended as fuchi 
linco it agtecs with the charaaer of the Deity , and a is merw 

tioiied, m thaSfdM* as one of the modes of mcafuring lime, and of afeer. 
taining the kcgih of a gherL 
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In the hieroglyphic of the Maha' Ftalaya, (or grand confummatlon of all 
thittgs, when time jrfclf fliall he no more,) he is reprefented as troiien 
wder /cot by Mam a'Ca'li^, or Eternity, 

He is, therc^ deprit'ed of his crefeent, trivfent, and necklaces, to fhew, 
that his dominion and powers are no more. He is blowing the tremendous 
horn, which announces rite annihilation of all created things, 

Maiia'Ca'ii', hUfl^ and dreadful, is cncompafTrd by fymbols of dcftnic- 
ifon : two of her hands feem employed in the work of death; of the 
other two. one appears pointing downwards, nliuding to the uidverfal 
havock, which furrouods ben while the other, pointing upwards, feems to 
promife the regeneration of nature, by a new creation. 

When ilie Sim begins his fouiKcrn declination, the night of the Godf 
begins: that is, when their fuppofed abode, (the north pole) begins 

to be involved in a night of fix months ; and, as this period may be con- 
fidcred as a type of jlW Pralaya, the worfliip of Maha" Ga'li' is celebra¬ 
ted at the commencement thereof. 

MAHA^CA Lt' is reprerented wahout a crcfccnt (the artificial meafureoF 
time,) becaufc it is unneceflary to her charaScras the hieroglyphic of eternity. 
j 3 vit the belief of the //jWw in fuccefBve defirutflions and renovations of 
the Uni verfe, accounts for her weaiing a AfKwd Ubfd^ or necklace of Ikulls, 
as emblematical of thofe revolutions. 

Maha Cal, as reprefented in tire caverns of RU/ka'nta^ had eight 
arms. In one band, he holds a human figure; in another, a fword, or 
facrjficial ax; in, a thijed hand, he hojdsa bafin of blood.; and with a fourth. 

H 
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he rings gver it tlic fiieiifitial bull: tw'o other arms arc broken off; but 
with the two remuining, he Is drawing behind him a veil, which extin- 
guillics the Sun* and involves the whole Univerfe in one undifllnguilhed 
rum. One of tire titles of this tremendous Deity is Bn air a v a, the hor¬ 
rific, but his principal defignation is Cal Agni Rude a. 

If the contemplation of the grand courummation of alt created things 
firuck the mind of the initiated Brdhffitn with awtj the uninformed mafs 
of people would not be kh affcifted with the dreadful appearance and Im¬ 
placable character of this Deity, Touppeafe and reconcile fo tremendous 
a Being, would naturally become an objcdl of the greateff r-eceffity and 
anxiety; the perfonlficd metaphor of alUdevourlng time prefented to 
their eyes a divinity delighting in blood and a^ghter; the zeal of w-or- 
flilppers encrcafcd in proportion to their terrors. The unenlightened mind 
dwells with diflurbed and anxious attention upon horrors of its own crea¬ 
tion j and fupcrftition takes its form and colour from the objcfls which 
excite it; hence arofe thofc bloody rites, thofe confecrated cruelties, and 
thofe aftonilhing penances, which not only obtained in but pervaded 

almoft every part of the ancient world. Thus a new fuperftitlon was 
grafted upon the old, as much adapted by its vain terrors to degrade the hu¬ 
man luind, as the former had been to corrupt it. 

If it was intended to inftrudl mankind in the hieroglyphic language of 
former ages, and to Ihcw them how ahfolutely ncceffary it was, to make a 
facriflce of their vices and depraved appetites, before they could render 
ihtmfclves acceptable to the Deity, could any way be more natural than to * 
typify thole vices by animals whofe prop end tics are analogous to them ; 
and by the allegorical fliughter of theni before the altar of the Deity, to 
denote the facrifice required, To the uninformed multitude fuch an hiero- 
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glyphic would fccm to prefcribc the actual facrificc of the animal. The cm- 
blcmatkal apparatus of CAl and Ca'h' would confirm them in theerrorj 
and, when once the idea was admitted, that the blood of animals was 
acceptable to the Deity, fanatjcifm w'ould foon demand human vidims. 
Humiliation and prefents appeafe earthly princes j but the divinity of fana- 
ticifm was fuppofed to require more coftly offerings, and the fevereff morti¬ 
fications, which inventive zeal could fuggcflj a falfe pride, and vain ambi¬ 
tion of ditplaying fuperior fandity, excited an emulation amongft the 
deluded zealots, which flealed the heart againft pain, and fupported the 
fufferers under all their felf-indtclcd torments. This arrificiat infenfi- 
bility acquired the reputation of infpired fortitude j and the admiration 
oi ignorant multitudes repaid the fanatich for his voluntary tortures. 

Such were the diforders, which arofe out of the worlhip of emblematical 
Deities. 

The doflrincs of the Saivas feem to have extended themielves over the 
grcatcff portion of mankind; they fpread amongft remote nations, who 
were ignorant of the origin and meaning of the rites they adopted i and 
this ignorance may be confidered as the caufc of the mixture and confu- 
iion of im igcs and ideas, which charadlerifed the mythology of the antient 
Gittks and Romanu 

In fa£l, foreign nations could only copy the outward figns and ceremo¬ 
nies : they could not be admitted beyond the threfhold of the temple: the 
adytUTH was impenetrable to them. Cal and Ca’^li'' afTumed various names; 
Cal became Cronos, Moloch, Saturn, Dis, Pluto, and Typhos j 
CA'L i'cecame Hecate, Proserpine and Diana, who was worfbipped 
with bloody facrificcsai T&uri:. It was to the baibarians, that the Qnsh 
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were rtt'crrrf hj thcit mirn writers, to learn and underfland the naffles and 
origin of rticit Deities. 


S‘'iVAi tn his eharaCler of ihe Creative Power, became the Zeus Triop- 

AL^ies, JuFiTEft and Osiris j hiscorifort Biiav a'«i* became Juno,’Ve- 
Cttbele, Rue a, the (S/m/r Goddefs, the armed Pallas, Ists, 
Ceres, and Awna Perenna. This multiplication of Deities arofe from 
the Ignorance of foreign nations as to (he foutcc of the ruperflition which 
tha^ adopted,nnd the original meaning of the fymbolsj: they fupplied their 
want of information by fables congenial to their own nntiona! charaflCr and 
manners t hence arofe i ho fc con tradition s, which made their mythology 
, aiabyrinib ofCoBfuilon, 

Wke« the Saivai intended to aferibe particularly, to the ohjcdl of 
their woriliip, the benefits anfing from any operation of nature, they de¬ 
corated the image with fuitablc emblems, and afligned to the Deity a 
CO rrcfpond ing t itle. 

For inftance S'ancara (which Hgni fits the bene fade r,) fs ariifeof 
one of thofe forms of ShvA or Cal. To him the gratitude of the Sa/vat 
aMtibuted the bkUlngs whicli are derived from the waters of the Gangrif 
which rolls its fertilising Uream through various countries, bcRowing life 
and happinefs on millions of created beings, 

Thev therefore adorned the imago of Gal, with emblems applicable 
to the mountain, whence that ftupendoiis river flows. 

As this beneficial (iream makes its way frorn the tops of that mountain 
through the creepers and underwood, which feem to obRrua its patTjge to 
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ihe plains, it is rtpwfcoud to flowf from the head of the DeLiy through 
his /dfi or dotted hair: and as tigers. elepMtnts* and ferpents* infeft the 
Skirts of the mountains, he is furrounded with ftrpenis. hjs lower cloth¬ 
ing is the fkin of the dtphani, and he is feated on that of the tiger- He 
is likewife called NiY-Cant'ka (blue neck) from the appearance which the 
clouds aiTunae when arrefted in their courfc, by the overtopping fummit 
•of the mountain- 

He has likewife the title of GiVt IVwara, or lord of mountains ; and 
this union of the attributes of Siva, with thole of the rnountain. is more 
xJiflindly pointed out in his martiage with Pa^rvati^ a derivative from 
parviitM a mountain- 

As the image of S'l va, in this charadter. was an objefl of local venera¬ 
tion, its worlbip was probably coufuied to the banks of the Gan^ej. Had 
it reached the nations of Europti he would have been confidered as a 
diftinft and feparate divinity, and ranked amongft the river Gods, This 
fymbol is admitted by the Vat/Jinavas i but in order to aferibe this 
tneflimiblc gift to Vishnu, and to alTert hts Tuperiortty over S'iva, they 
infift/hat the river firft flowed out of Vmaiilt*ha (the heaven of Vishnu) 
from the feet of Vishnu; that when it had defcendcd upon the motintain 
CittidSi it was received by Siva, and placed on his head amongft his 
plaited locks. 

On JAGAN-NA'TH, Ac- 

The temple of Jag an-Na'tm is a famous refort for pilgrims of all 
for it is revered by all, it is a converging point where all the contending 
parties unite in harmony with each other. What is ihe fwcrct fpring of 
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ill is concurrence of fentimcnt in fedls, otherwife fo irreconcilable to each 
01 her ? What is intended by a reprefentation, fo extraordinary, of the 
Deity of the place: a figure, that rcfcmblcs nothing in the heavens above, 
or the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. 


These queftions will naturally arife upon a view of the accompanying 
drawing, taken from a large pi£turc* brought from the temple, in poflef- 
fion of Riija.VhViA^'Tj Ra'w, 

Iris a reprefentation of the Sma'n Jatra. when the images, flrip- 
ped of their ornaments, are bached. But it is this unadorned condition 
of the image, that leads to the difeovery of the myftery. 

The Pratiavjf ocmyfiical cKaraifer which reprefents the name of the 
Deity, is thus cxprefTcd . By making a cypher thereof in this 

manner filling them up, and giving a body to the central and 

connecting part of the cypher, you have 



From this cypher, they, have made three diainfl Idols: probably, to 
prevent the original allufion from being too obvious to the multitude. 
SuBHADRA’s place is, however, alw'ays between the other two, for fiac repre- 
fents the conncaing participle of the*cypher: the propriety of her being 
fo Ciuated is therefore evident; and, as the adlual connexion is dilTolved, 

by the feparsiion of the figures into diitinft idols, we fee the reafon of her 
being reprerented without arms. 
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CfLtsEisiA. as’P arameVwaea, is jACAN-NA-rH. or Lord of the 
Univcrfc; his half brother is Balra'm. (a tcrftftrial appearance of S iva) j 
and SuBii Aoa a'^ is a form of Devi. 

To me, it appears a flrokc of reGned policy, in the firft founders of the 
temple, to prefent as an objea of worfliip, the perroiiificatbn of the 
trilitcral word which is held in reverence alike by all fedaries, and to give 
ii a tide, which each fedt might apply to the objea of its particular 
adoration. The intention of the foundation was evidently to render the 
temple a place of pilgrimage open to all fedts, and to draw an immenfe 
revenue from the multifarious refort of devotees. The ornaments and ^ 
apparel, with which they cover the image, conceal the real figure 
from the multitude, and give it an air of myftcry: the fafcinaiion of myfte- 
ry is well underwood by the BrahmM. 

Jacah-Na'th and Bal-Ra'm have both the fame form, to Hiew their 
identity, and their faces, have the rcfpeaive colours of ViSHSU and S'lVA. 
Confidered in this point of view, this temple may be confidered as the 
rallying point for the three great feAs, It is upon this principle, that 
jAGAts-NATH, and Bal-Ra'm appear fometimes with the attributes of 
Case's' A to Hiew, that it is one, and the fame, Ddty, who is worfliipped, 
under fo many names and forms. 

Otr CRISHNA. 

WiiiH the Vai/h/ti2vas feparated themfclves from the Sawits, they intro¬ 
duced a new fymbol of the Sun under the name of CntiHSA, :s a con- 
traft to the horrid rites of Ca'li' which had fo difgufled them. 
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CristinAj being an incarnation pf Vjshnd, is dcpified with ihc rime 
charafieriHiick complexion of dark azure to identify the Deny in the 
fymbok 

The Earth is reprefented as a Cow, the cow of plenty j nnd, as the planets 
were confidered by the Hindus to be fo many habitable Earths, it was na¬ 
tural to dcfcrjbc them by the fame hieroglyphic; and, ss the Sun liirefts their 
motions, furnifhes them with light, and chertfhes them with his genial heat, 
CRiSHNAt the fymbol of the Sun, was pourtrayed as an herdfinan, fportive, 
amorouSi and inconftant. 

The twelve ligns are reprefented as twelve beautiful Nymphs, (he Sun’s 
apparent pafTage from one to the other is deferfbed as the roving of the 
inconftant Crishna. This was probably the ground-work of Java- 
de^a’s elegant poem, the Ciia Gduifida. It is evidently intended by the 
rircular dance exhibited in the Rd^r/dird On a movcabic circle, twelve 
Cm SU N as are placed alternately with twelve Go'et's, hand in hand form¬ 
ing a circle; the God is thiis multiplied to attach him to each refpeaively, to 
denote (be Sun's paffage through all the figns; and, by the rotary motion of 
the machine, the revolution of the year is pointed out, 

Crishna obtains a vidloiy on the banks of the Vimuna over the great 

fetpent aiiya Kdga, which bad poifoned the air, and deftroyeJ the herds 
in that region. 

TKts allegory may be explained upon the flime principle as the estpo- 
fition given of the dearuaion of the ferpent by the arrows of 

Apollo. It is the Sun, which, by the powerful aaion of its beams, puri¬ 
fies the air and dirperfes the noxious vapours of the atmofphere. 
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Bstb in the Padma and Garuda^ wc find the ferpent CdUya. whom 
CitiSiJM A flew in his childhood, amongfl the Deities worfiiipped on this 
*• day; as ihc I^/lian fnakc, according to Clemens, was adored with 
** Apollo at 

Perhaps this adventure of Crishna, with the CdliyaNaga, may be trac¬ 
ed on our fphcrc, for we find there Serpentarjui on the banks of the heavenly 
Yamuna^ the milky way, contending as it were with an enormous ferpenr, 
which he grafps with both his hands. 

The identity of the Apollo Komios and CRtsiiNA is obvious; both 
arc inventors of the flute; and CRtSHNA is difappointed by Tulasi in the 
fame manner as Apollo was deluded by Daphne, each nymph being 
changed to a tree j hence the Tutaji is facred to Crisuna, as the Laurui 
tvas to Apollo. 

The flory of N a red a, vlfiiing tlie numerous chambers of CRrSHNA^s 
feraglio, and finding Criskn a every where, appears to allude to the uni- 
vcrfalityof the Sun’s appearance at the time of the Equinoxes, there being 
then no part of the Earth where he is not vifiblc in the couffe of the 
iwcnty-fouf hours. 


The Demons, fent to deftroy Crishka, arc perhaps no more than the 
monflers of the Iky, which allegorically may be faid to attempt in vain to 
obftruA Kis progrefs through the Heavens, 

Makv of the playful adventures of Cur shna’s childhood arc poffibly 
oaerc poetical cmbclUihmciiti to complete the plQure, 


1 
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Pfrhaps the chara^^^r of Crtshna fhou!d be regarded in a (wo-fold 
light; in one as the fjfrobol of the Sun, in the olhcr as an allegorical repre- 
fenfation of the rife and progrefs of the dofirincs of the perfecuted Vai/bna- 
from the infancy of the feft till its full cftablilhmcnt. Cans a is repre- 
fented as a & Viva j he appears to have perfecuted the fcift of Vishnu; but 
that opprelTed feft fee ms to have multiplied! under pcrfecution, till the mereafe 
of their power enabled them to overthrow their oppreffors I and, finally, to 
cflablini the doflimesof Vishnu upon the ruins of the religion of Siva. 

Op CA'RTICE'YA, the supposed MARS op INDIA. 

He h reprefented as a warrior with fix faces: he is armed wiih arrow* 
and fpears, and he is drawn riding upon a peacock. 1 fuppofe this figure 
to be an emblem of the Sun, invented by the worthippers of the AVg"* 
when they firft feparated into a diRin^l ft.it i or, in the hicroglyphical lan¬ 
guage of the Brahmfnr, when he was produced from the feed which MahaV 
deVa filed upon the Earih, after he had been feparatt-d from Bh avaVi', 
with whom he had been in RriA union a ihonfand years. My fuppofifioti 
however contradicU the prefen t received opinions of the Hiffdits t 
for they do not confider CaVt ice'va as the Sun. But, if we examine the 
figure, we fhall find that it can only be applied to the Sun; and it will be 
found to agree in all its parts. 

The lltadus divide the year into fix Rittts or feafons, in each of 
which the Sun appears with a diffirent afpea^ the fix facesofCA rtjce'ya 
are intended to exprefs this variety ofafpea. There are fix fiars in the 
lunar confiellation CritUa ; and, as he derives his name from that 
fhofe flars arc reprefented as his nurfes^ Oitie for each month. Pro¬ 
bably the fymbol was invented tither when the Sun waHtfelf in that 
lunar conftellaiion, or in the month Canica when the Moon was full in 
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Cntkd. His arrows an d mifltte weapons reprefent his rap ; -the Apollo of 
the Grfeij had alfo his bow and quiver of arrows. The worfliip of Ca"r- 
TI CRY A takes place on the laft day of Cdrtua, as preparatory to miliiaiy 
expeditions, which ought to commence according to Menu io the month 
Agrab&yana^ the Sun being more propitious at that period for fuch under¬ 
takings. 

TiiF. fettvnu Sun feems followed by the hoft of Heaven, but how can 
this he exprefled in a (ingle hteroglyphicat figure ? It was done by giving 
him a peacock for his Vhban^ or vehicle, in which the tail of ibis beautiful 
bird, fiudded with eyes and expanded behind the God, pourtrays the firma¬ 
ment fpangled with ftars. The Egyptians fometimes reprefented the Sun 
in the charader of a warriow, and he is faid to have been addrefled as 
fuch in the myflcries. But CarticeVa is not now confidcred by the Hin^ 
dus as the Son : to acct-tint for this, !• fuppofe, that whenever any new 
feft arof; amongft the llindfH in former ages, the leaders invented new 
iymbols cxclufivcly peculiar to thcmfelves, with a view tt> render their 
fepa ration from the parent (lock more complete, and to mark their w^orfhip 
with diftinguiftiing charafters. This pradlice would give rtfc to various 
and different re pre fen tat ions of the fame objed: j and, in courfe of time, as 
the heat of religious animofftics cooled, thefe various fymbols would come 
to be confidcred as feparatc Divinities, and be all blended in bne mafs of 
fupcril i lion. Thus the Sun ,* under the name of Cant ic e'y a, becomes the 
god of warj and, under the name of Crishna, the fhepherd god of M<i-. 
t'hurd and Vrinddvana. The Sun is now feparately worfiiippcd under the 
names of Sdrya and Adilya, 
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Of INDRA, the Emblem of the Visible Heaveks* 

1 AM l«d to btlkve, that many of th^ Tab Its, inferted in the 
were invented, eithcB after the real meaning of an hieroglyphic had been- 
Ibft, to conceal that ignorance j or purpofcly to miHead the mafs of pcopb 
and prevent too curions.and clofe an inquiry. 

Indea isdeferibed like Aeous, covered with eyes; to account for this, 
the fable relates, that Is-dhtA, having feen the beautiful wife of a certain 
* was anxious to be more intimate with her | but the watchful huf* 
band prevented the intercouife, by arriving, unfeafonably for the god^ 
the enraged faint uttered an imprecation, and wifhed that the god might be 
covered all over with reprefentations of what had been the objeft of his 
defircs; the curfe took immediate efFedl. The god, full of fhame, repented, 
and by his entreaties, at lafl, prevailed on the holy man, to mitigate the 
curfe, by changing the marks of his.fliame, to as many eyes* 

I coitsiDER this fable, as an inilance of’ the foregoing obfervation t for 
In'dra is a perfoniRcation of the atmofphere, and viRblc Heavens i and 
of eourfe, the eyes, with which he is covered, defer!be the ftars. The 
ralu-bow is the bow of Inora. The water fpout is the tmnkiOf his 
elephant; ihunder, lightning and rain, and every phenomenon of the 
atmofphtTC, belong to his department; and like the. Jo pit eh. of the Gt«i/ 
and he has his Heaven, a man Ron of fenfual delights, and en¬ 

joyment. 

Or JUPITER AKO EURO? A, akd JUPITER and. LED A. 

The HfWif/have eight reprefcntaiions of female figures, which, except 
in fex, exadly rcfemble the Deity, of which each U a or power. 


f Amir if wife of Go'ta*,ji. 
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with the fame attributes and wi&jV/i'! Ma^ue'Swari is the of Mahersa» * 

or S'lvA; Bra'mmi or BRAHMA'tii, of Brahma^; Na'raVani', of 
Nara'yena; AiNDtii, of [HDRAj Cauma'ri» of Ca'rtice'yaj 
VA'RA'Hit of Vishnu, in ihe Vdr&ka Avatar-, KARASiNni, of 
Vishnu, in the Narejinha Avatar i and ApARA^JITA^ a form of 
Bhava'ni'* the female prindplc : this hft may be the aphrodite of the 
Grids, It is probable^ that the leprefentatioa of Ma'hrVt.Vari, or a 
female S'lvA, riding on a white bull, may have given rife to the ftory of 
Eoropa*s rape: and the reprefentation of Bra^hmi, or the female 
Brahma', with the fwan, may, in like manner, have occafioned the fable 
of Jupiter and Led a. Thefe explanations were perhaps in vented by 
the Grftks to account for fymbols, of the meaning of which they were ig¬ 
norant _ 

ANNA PERENNA. 

TrtE /Jtfiwoni thcmfelvcs were ignorant of the hiHory of this goddeft, 
tnd the origin of her rites, although fhe was an objed of their veneration 
and worlhip. From whence did this ignorance proceed ? Was it that the 
memory of the inftitution was loft in its remote antiquity f Or was it an 
adoption of a foreign ritaal, without adverting to its origin ? 

According to fome authors, fhe was the daughter of Belhs. and fifter 
of Dido* who fled to Bat xus, king of the ifle of Malta, after the death 
of her fiftcr. when HierBas, king of the Gduli, attempted to take Car* 
ibage. Not finding herfclf fafe with BATTUi,on account of the threats 
of Hierbas, fhe fled to Laurentum in Italy, where jEkeas was fet¬ 
tled : he met her on the banks of the l^umcxui, and received her 
into his palace, treating her with the rcfpcdl due to her quality. Lavi- 
Ki A conliJetedherasa rival, and fought her deftrudtion j but Akna, being 
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admonifhcd of this in a drtamj, fled to the river Numiciat, whereof (he 
was made a Nymph, as (he toid thofc who fought for her, and ordered 
them to call her in future An ka Perehka, becaufe fhe thould for ever re¬ 
main under thofc waters. 

—- ■■ .— placidi fum Nympha Numki: 

Amne perenne latens Anna Perenna vocor. 

Ovid, Fajl, LU. Vtn, 653* 

The Aihans inftituted rcjoicinj^s on the banks of the river, with dancing 
and feafting; and thein imitation of theni, did the fame on the 
banks of the TiUr, The dancts and fports were very indecent and Ufei- 
vious. Ovid has dcfcuhed theje fcnivals, which were celebrated on the 
jjih March 1 they facrificed to her for long life j anmr: et perennaret 

It is probable that this legend was a popular tradition, merely local, pc- 
culiar to the Romans and Alhans j but it was not the foie conjeffure, for, 
according to Ovid, fomc fuppolcd her to he the Moon, fume Themis, 
and others lo; fome imagined ihc was tlie d.iughrcr of Atlas, and fome 
took her for Amalthea, who nurftd Jupiter, in his infancy; while others 
conceived her to be an old wo in's n of BoviUa^ who tv as fuppofed to have 
fed the people of Rome in very aiiticnt times when opprefTed by famine, 
in a miraculous manner, and to have then fled and difappeared in the holy 
Aventive Mount t and in gratitude for this relief this feftival had been infli- 
tuted by the Romans. 

m 

Amidst fo many conjcflares, prrhapa we mny at this diftance of time 
dtfeoverthe myftery at Benam, in Anna Pu'rn'a' DeVi". the Hindu 
Ooddefs of Abundance, whofe name is derived Uemuinnit (food), and 
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riid (abundani); let us regularly weigh each eonjeOure mentioned by Ovid, 
n jewing only the locil ftory of the deified li(lcr of Dido, and we [hall 
find none that is ina^^pticable to the Hindu goddefs. ill. The Diana ^ 
of the Hfimanj was rcprcfentcd with a crcfccnt on her forehead ; it was her 
charai^criliic matk. The Hindu goddefs, as being the confart of S iva 
or CAl, is decorated in like manner; this may account for her being 
confidered as the Moon, adly. The attributes of Themis, whether fhc 
is confidcred as Ceres, which w'as the fuppofition of Clemens of jIUx- 

andria, in his defeription of her obfcenc myflcries; or, as the goddefs of 

* 

jufticc, piety and virtue, as dcfcribed by Diodorus Siculus, are equally 
applicable to Anna Pu^rna'' De'vi'; the conformity of her name and 
ofllce to the attributes of Ceres is (Inkingly apparent. But, if Themis 
isjuRice, piety and virtue perfonified, the charafler will equally fuit the 
confort of the gud of jullice, VnrsHA IVwara, and the lord of the facred 
bull Diierma Ra'ja', 3 ily. That (he was lo, the daughter of In achds, 
under the form of a cow, is a fuppofitton which will not be found inap> 
pUcable to Anna Po^rn a'De'vi*, when it is known that the Earlh, fymbo- 
lizcd as the cow of plenty, is one of the forms of the Hindu goddefs, ^.(lily. 
That flic was the daughter of Atlrs, Mai a who was beloved by Jupi¬ 
ter, is a conjcdlute for which a foundation may be traced m the Hindu 
goddefs. Might not the name of Maya or Maha Maya (the beloved 
confort of S'iva) have given rife to this conjetllure; the Hindu term being 
applied to fignify the mother, the great mother 1 jthly. The image of 
Anna Pu'rn k* is reprefented fitting on a throne giving food with a golden 
ladle to an infant S^iVA, who Rretches out his little hand lo receive it. 
Is not live refcmblancc partlcukrly ftriking between this rep re Cental ion, 
and the charailcr of Am altH t A, who nurfed Jupiter, when an infanll 
Laflljr, the tradiiton of her being the old woman of B'/uHla^ which 
Ovid himfelf Teems inclined to adopt, is equally applicahlc to Anna 
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Pu^rka'De vi, who, according to the Purdras, under the form of gji 
viomafif mlraculoufly fed Vya'sa munc, and his ten thoufand Pi/Jfilj, when 
. reduced to the cxtiemttics of diflier^s and famine by the anger of 5 'iva, 
becaufc Vyasa had prefumed to prefer Vishnu to him. 


It may not therefore be an unfounded conjeflure, that the con fort of 
S’lVA L5 the point in which all thofe opinions meet, and that they were 
founded on confined and confufed traditions of the goddefs of abundance. 


DESCRIPTION 0? ANNA PURNA' DE Vf, from the ANNA DA* 

GRIPA', 

She is of a ruddy complexion, her robe of various dies, a crefeent on 
her forehead, fhc gives lubfifience i fbc is bent by the weight of her full 
breads; Bhav a or SbvA (as a child) is playing before her with a crefeent 
on his forehead, (he looks at him with plcafure, and feated (on a throne) 
relicTcs his hungeri all good is united in her, her names are Ahnada', 
Anna Purna* De'vi\ BHAVA'm'and Bha'cavatj''. 


. EXTRACTS. 

Sunt quibus htec lunaeft, quia menfibus impleat annum-s 
Pars Thcmin, Inachiam pars putat cfTe bovem. 
Intcnics, qui ic Nympben At la mid a dicam; 

Teque joviprimos, Anna, dedifle cibos* 

Haec quoque, quam referam, noflras pervenft ad aureo 
Fama i nec a vera dididet ilia fide. 

Plcbs vetus, et nullis etUmnum tuta tribgnir, 

Fugiti and in facri Venice momis abit. 

Jam quoque, quern fecum tuleram, defcceiat illos 
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tt humatils ufitnis apra &res. 

Orta fiiburbanis q'ua*dam fuit Anna BovIIIis 
Pauper^ (cd mundsc redulitatis, anue. 

I]Ia, Uvr mitra canos redimita ctpillofj 
Fingebat tfcmula ruftica liba manu. €7® 

Atquc ita per populum fumantta mane folcbat 
Dividere. Ha^c populo copta grata fuit, 

Pace domi fafla Jigtium pofuerc Perenna*, 

Qubi llbi dcfedtis ilia tulifsct opem. > 

Ovid. Fajl, Lih 3^ ^ 

Of the four months sleep 01 HORUS and VISHNU. 

The Abbe Pluche (to whofe ingenious work I am fo much indebted) 

■TTicntions two hieroglyphics, one taken from the . tabic, and the 
other deferibed upon a Mummy. They both relate to the fieep of 
Horus. 

The one reprefents a couch in the form of alien, with Horus fwad* 
died up and ileeping on it. Beneath the couch arc four jars; an 
Anunis is ftanding by the fide of the couch i and an Isis at the head of it, 
in the aft of awakening Horus, 

When A NUB IS, or the Dog Star, rofe hcliacaHy, ih^'Egypihm con- 
fidcred it as a warning to them of the approach of the inundation, during 
w'hich the operations of hufbandry were furpended i this fufpenfion was 
-deemed a period of reft: to esprefs that inaftbn, Horus was deferibed 
as fwaddlcd up, unable to ufe his arms, and fleeping upon this lion-formed 
couch. Anu'DIS is putting him to reft, bccaufe the rifing of the Dog Star 

K 
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proclaimei that mBation of labour. The four jars denote the four monlh,. 
When by the operations of nature the water has fuhfided. and the river has 

been reduced within its banks, labour is lefumed, and Hosus is awakened 

by Isis or perfonified nature. 

the other hieroglyphic, we have the fame couch with Horus fwad- 
dled up. but in the aB of turning himfelf: there are only three Jars under 
this couch to denote, that this aftion of turning himfelf to fieep on his 
other fide takes place at the commencement of the third month. This 
interpretation 1 have jiven. bccaufe what follows, refpeaing the ilcep of 
Vishnu, feems to juftify it. Let us therefore turn to the Hindu teprefenta- 
lion of the four months fleep of Vishnu or HsRi. 

On the eleventh day of the enlightened half of the lunar month jydrb, 
ViiHNU begins his repofe on the ferpent S{/ha. On the fame day of the 
bright half of ihc lunar month Bbddru, he turns m £h fide; and on this 
day the Hindus celebrate the Jul mrd, or the retiring of the waters. On 
the eleventh day of the bright half of the lunar month Cdrtica» he is awak¬ 
ened and rifes from hiafleep of four months. 

Th^ aUufion will be made perfeaiy dear, when it Is known that water 
is confide red as one of the forms of Vishnu* 

The water, riling till it covers the winding mages of the river*i courfe, 
is perfonified by Vishnu fleeping upon the ferpent Sijha, whofc hun¬ 
dred heads are the nnincrous channels which difeharge the waters into the 
fca. As long as it continues to rife, he Heeps on one fide. When the inunda¬ 
tion. having rifen to its height, begins to fubfidc. he turns on the other 
fide. When the waters have run off. and the winding banks of the river are 
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completely cleared of the fwoln waters of the inundatloD, he is faid to have 
arifen from his Acep, being invoked, and awakened with this Mantru oi 
incantation. 

** Th£ clouds arc difperred, the full moon will appear in perfedl bright 
'* nefs, and I come in hope of acquiring purity, to ofl&r the frelh flowers 
** of the feafon ^ awake from thy long flumber, awake Lord of all Worlds.’* 

Let us compare the Hmdu legend with the Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
and I think no doubt can remain of the identity of Horus and Vishnu or 
Heri ; and if this politlon be adinictcd, wc Aiall And ourfelves in podciHba 
of the Key to the Egyptian^ Grecian^ and M&man mythology. 


Or the DURGA' PlTjA'. 

The Abbe Plughe mentions an Egyptian hieroglyphic from the--^c 

tabic. Horus, armed with an arrow, is flaying a river horfc, or Hippopo- 

tamos, which is furrounded with the leaves of the Lotos, and other aquatic 

plants. He fays, “ By this monftcr, which dwells in the M/t, and comes 

“ out of it to lay wafle and devour whatever it meets with, we can under- 

{land nothing but-the inundation.” Horus is the fame with Heri 

or VisHMU. If the Saivas admitted in this country a fimi|ar.^idtory 

over the inundation, they would fubflitutc S'iva, or'his cciofoit, for the 

1 . 

Vaipnava fymbol Horus.- 

THEfphinx, an emblem of the Sun’s paflage through Leo and Virgo, 
would fuggeft the idea of decorating Ca'li', like the armed Pallas, 
as Virgo, attended by her 5^5 or Lion, who is SIva himfelf in that 
form i and they afcribe to her a viflory over the monAcr Mab^ Apra^ 

K it 
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a giant,, Tviih the hea4 of a hoff.ilo j this animal delights b water j 
when b? comes .out of it, is as deftru£live by laj^ing ivafte and dc- 
Touring the harveft, as the Hijifitpsiamos ; the latter animal not being a 
native of HmduJIant it was natural to fupply its place with one which had 
lijnilar charadterifticks. If the Hindu, religion brought from Eppt 
into *be importers of it would fee the fame phenomenon of the an¬ 

nual rifirgof the river j hut they would obferve, that in this country it was 
accompanied with heavy rains, thunder, lightning and florms of wind, an 
apparent war of the elements. Hence the buffal a-headed fymbol of the , 
inundauen was eredled into a giant at the head of a vail army, warring 
a^ainA the Gqds: the novelty of thefe phenomena to the firfl comers 
would fuggeft to them this poetical perfoniflcatlon. The title borne 
by Cali* in this cbaradlcr is Durga', or rather Dorgati NAVisf, 
the remover of difSculties; as ihc is a form of Ca'li', fhc has the fame 
bloody rites. 

The Abb £ mentions the Cancpuit as a jar or pitcher of water, intend-, 
cd to make the people acquainted with the cxadl progrefs and increafe of the 

inundation: he adds, that they ufcd to mark ihcfc jars w^th thefigure^^ or 

a Cnutl crofs to exprefs the increafe and fwelling of the river. Cnnc& 

is the jggyj f/jrr word, which is rendered Cun&pos by the Grreh j the in form a*, 
tion, iSfli this Teems intended to convey, was fo paiticularly neceffary to the 
Egyplia^^t that it is ho wonder, it Ihould in coorfe of time xeafe to be con- 
fidered as a mere fign, and acquire a place amongfl the Deities thcmfelves. 
The word by the analogy of the San/crii language becomes Cumbk^ 

which lignifies a jar or vafe* it gives name, in the Hindu Zodiac^ to the 
fign Aguariut, This Qumbb). Ghata^ or jar, is the principal objedl in the cele¬ 
bration of the Hiniti worflup. It is confidered as almoft the Deity itfelfL 
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It cannot be dirpenfcd with; while the image of Ditrga' may be omit- 
teJ entirely I, The Vaijhtiavqs ufe the Cacred jar, which they niafk% 
with fevcral crofles in this naaaner . The Sahjai mark the jai 

with a double triangle, thus ; one triangle lignifies S'lva, uniting 

himfcl/'the three great attributes: the other triangle is his confoit 
with the fame chara^ec and attributes. The worlbippers of the ^aUi 
or fcirialc principle rpaffc the jar with this * Thfie marks arecal- 


led Jantra: they arc in fa£l hicroglyphiccharaflcrsj and there is a vaft variety 
of them. The above arc only mentioned here, bccaufc of their ufe in this 
P&ja^ and as they diflinguifh three principal fe€ts of the Hindus, 


This coincidence between the Hindu ceremonies and the Egyftian fi¬ 
gures, is remarkably llriking. They appear to me to . explain each other : 
and we can fcarce doubt of the identity,; , when^we conlidcr that this cere¬ 
mony takes place at the autumnal equinox, at which time the feafon of 
florms and inundation is over, and they arc Tuppofed to have been fubdued, 
during the Sun^s palTagc through the figns Leo and Virgo, 


On the or the HINDUS, and the HILARIA or the. 

ROMANS. 

The Romans celebrated the Hilnrid at the vernal Equinoxiin honour of 
the Mother of the Gods. It was a fcllival which was continued for fcvcral 
days, with great dtfplay of pomp and rejoicing : it began the eighth day 
before the Calends of Aprils or the a 5 ih of ^larchi the fiatue of Cybele 
was carried about in proceflion, and the attending crowds alTumcd to them- 
f:.lves whatever rank, chara^flcr, or drefs, their fancy Icd^them to prefer: -Itr 
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was a kind of mafqucrade, full of mirth and frolick. In faflj it was the 
Eanh, under (he name of Cybele, which was worfliippctl at the com- 
tnenceitient of that genial feafon^ when Jhc receives from the Sun thofe 
vivifying rays, which are fo adapted to the produdtion of fruits and flow¬ 
ers. Let this ceremony be compared with the Umiu celebration of the 
mih at the fame period of the year. The epithet of Purpk is conftantly 
given to the fpting by the Rman poets» in allulion to the bloflbms* which 
nature, as it were in fport, fcalters over the Earth with fach variety and 
profufion. The defign the fame idea in the purple powder fASirJ, 

which they throw about at each other wah fo much fportivc pleafantiy : the 
objedts of worfliip with the Biadtu are the Earth and Fire; that genial 
warmth, which pervades alt nature at that period of the year; the licentl- 
oufnefs of the Tonga and dances, at this feafon. was intended to cxpiefs the 
effefis #f that warmth on all animated objcdls. 

The HMus have likewifc their mefquer>di<,g proceinooe. i„ which 
Gods and Goddeflis. Rajas and Ranis, arc leprarentedj .nd the ceicmo- 
nies are concluded, by burning the pad or deceafed year, and welcoming 
the renovation of nature. 


Of THE VA'STU PU'JA' or the HINDUS, ASn the VESTA or 

the romans. 

0» the lad day of Paufi, the Hmdm make fweetmeats, with Tit, at 
it is therefore called ra-e/ertc™/. It i, ,he day, when land- 

hold«s worlhtp the Earth and Fire. The fea of SivA faerihe. a Iheep „ 
the Earth , and the Vaijhami offer up their bloodlefs oblations to fire. 

he ceremony is called the ydjla Pijd. Vdfia is the habitable Earth A 
great Rijd was called Va'stu Pueush , the CEpreffion is ufed by , ,.Ut 
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to his zcmindari es a title of the highcd rcfpefl. I thinks thait, ia the 
name of the ceremony and in the objects of worihip, may be traced the 
Goddefs Vesta, of the Romam ; the Goddefs of Nature^ under whofe 
name they worfhlppcd the Earth and Fire. 


The fable of BI'RBHADR en vented by the S^AIVAS to exalt 
THEIR OPINIONS AND SECT. 

This fable, I conceive, is deferiptive of an attempt to aboKfli the 
woiffiip of the male and female fymbols ; of the llrugglcs of the contending 
fcdls j and (as it is the nature of fanaticifm, to incrcafc, and fpread, in 
proportion to the oppofition raifed againft it) of the final cftabllfliment, and 
extenfion of that worlhip. It feems a ftory invented by the Saiva^^ to 
ftiew the imbecility of their opponents and to exalt their own dodlrines. 

Dacsh A celebrated a yajaya^ to which he invited all xhcDhtatis, except 
his fon-in-law S'iva. His confort the Goddefs. being hurt at this cxclu- 
fion, went into the alTembly, and remonftrated, but In vain; fhe expired 
with vexation upon the fpot. S'iva, upon hearing this, throws his Jetd^ 
or plained hair, upon the ground, and from that produces Bir Bqadk, 
a furious being armed with a trident, who immediately attacks, and 
dirperfes the whole afTembly; puts a flop to the facriEce; and cuts off the 
head of Dacsh A. S'iva took up the body of his dcccafed contort, and 
placing it upon his head, in a fit of madnefs, danced up and down the 
Earth, threatening all things with defirudtion. Vishnu, at the lequefi of 
the other Devatdit with his Chacra^ cut the body of SatI, into fifty-one 
pieces, which S'iva, in his frantic dancing, feattered in different parts of 
the Earth. Each place, where a part fell, became a place of worlhip, dedi¬ 
cated to the female Power: and, the frenzy of Siva fgbfiding, he ordained, 
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that the Lino A fliould likewifcbe worfhippcd, at each of thofe placeii and 
Dacsha, on condition of embracing the’‘doarinc of S'iva, was rcftored to 
life, deeded with the head of a goat, inflcad of his own, I ihould imagine, 
that the furious .£f a Shade produced by S'l va was a vail body of fanatics, 
raifed by the Br^i^nensof that fcfl, who might, at that time, have been both 
popular, and powerful j probably, this was a vafl body of fanatic 
interefled in the dirpute by pcrfonal motives, as well as inSigated by their 
Brajbmt/ii* 

The attempt to abotiih the woriliip failed, and fcrvcd to cAablifh it firmer, 
and extend it farther, than ever. Tlie Gods themfelves are repfercntcd 
as the adlors, inilcad of thetc votaries ,* but it may allude to forne 
commotion, that really happened. Probably the heads of tliofe feiSts, 
which had introduced this fymbolic worihtp, were alarmed at the 
progrefs of it, and at the cStdls produced on the morals of the people; 
they wiflicd to aboliflt it, when it had taken root too deeply i and, as they 
had intrOdLiced it, Siva is deferibeJ as the fon4n>law, and Sat! as 
the daughter of DacshA. 


On tse veneration paid to KINE. 

This fupetflition appears to me to have arifen from the humanity of the 
firit Icgiflators, to prevent the horrid pradtices which were prevalent in 
the antient world, and which ext ft to this day in Aby^tmai I mean the fa- 
vage cuftom of devouring the flcfti of the living animal, torn from it while 
roaring with anguifli and expiring m protraElcd agony. 


To eradicate a practice fo detcftable and dreadfully cruel, tiicy might 
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confidcr difficulf, if not impoCiWe in the then cxilling flate of fociety, 
without interweaving the prefervatioti of foufcfulan anima!, with the 
indifpenfable duties of religion. They therefore rendered it facred. 

The Bull was made the emblem ofjuftice, the vehicle of S'iva; and the 
Cow, a form of Bha'vahi, and the emblem of the Earth. A mere civil 
inftitutc, might have been deemed inadequate to work the intended re¬ 
form. But an indifpenfable duly, enforced by all the facred obligations of 
religion, was thought more likely to produce the effca; as having more 
hold upon the human mind : erpeclally when that religion was promulgat¬ 
ed as the immediate revelation of the Deity. 

Mankind naturally rufh into contrary extremes under the impulfc of 
religious zeal; and the animal, which had been the fubjedf of voracious 
cruelty, became the obje£l of religious venerationi and worfiiip. 

Whin thefe animals were thus exalted, the flaughter of them was con- 
fidcred as a facnlege; it was a natural confcqucnce. But foperftiiion did 
not flop there; the dung came to be confidercd as pure; the Hi/tdui ufc 
it diluted with water, and mixed with earth, to purify their fiiops and 
houfcs : the fpot, on which they eat, is plaftcred with this compofuion; and 
the idols are purified by a mixture of the dung, urine, milk, curds, and 
butter of the animal; nay, a fmill quantity oI the urine is daily lipped by 
feme: every part of the animal is dedicated to Tome divinity with appro¬ 
priate invocations; and what originated in policy, has ended in grofs fuper- 
flttion. The horrid repafts of the antient world are frequently alluded to. 
<It is faid of OxpHius, Cadlhus it vidlu fado delerruit: notwithHanding 
which, the Greams are reproached by Jotios Firmicus with perpetrating 
thefc horrid repafts, as part of the ceremony in the Vivum Uniaut 
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Aentihut mrarnt CfuieUs amuh csn:mrittora*k>iikit excitantns 

—and igain— in crgiia Bacchh #Vi«/ fitriaj f>url/af tt vin<t(tnt<is Jc^ 
w/, cum Sceftfum F.ntpa proccdtrtt^ alUr^ mg>0‘amiSn teUraiUf', of. 
ttrtjo angue UrMit; alter, ofuenius o^e, du'^ Pecorh xntn\hn dtf tr. 
pit. Jut. firmlc. Dt err ore profatarum Rilighnum. This horrid cuflom^ 
was very antlcnti and 1 fuppofe, with Mr, Baucn, (hai ihc prohbitions irt 
Deuteronomy vrerc particularly Tevdled at this execrable praflice j and thf» 
evidence, I think, ftrongly corroborates my ruppofiFion. The Egyptian 
to have extended this policy to flieep and goats: for the ram Wii worlhip.- 
ped at the vcmal equinox, and the goat was worihipped at M^tfipbis. 


REMARKS ON-THE FOREGOING ESSAY* 


BY H. T. COLEBROOK.E, EsQt 

SavEHAL pointf, relative to the religious ceremonies of the HwJwSt. 
and their mythology, which the preceding Eflay has touched upon, 
feem to require elucidation, ind'pendently oi the purpofe, for which 
they have been there mentioned. The following lemarks are there¬ 
fore fubjoined, with a view of adding, fome informition on thofc' 
fubjefts. 


P. 68, The eight or energies of as many Deities, arc alfoCalled' 

Md/r/r or mothers. Th?v are named Bra^hm’^ 6:c, be. aufe they ifiuird 
from the bodies of Bf a''hma and the other gods refpedively**'. 


* Raya mvcvta od iJke 
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In fortw places, they are thut enumerated : BaA'F[Ml^ Ma'heVwahi , 
A1NDRiVA^RA «I'l VaishnVv i'", Cauma'r i', Ch aViunIj a', andC har-* 
CHiCA^ However, fome authontics reduce the number to feyenjornk- 
ing CuA'MUM'bA'and CaARCHiCA'; but inferting CauvrVi'. 

pRAYRRS are addrefTcd to the Md^/rtV on vanoux occaGons; erptciilTy 
in the Cavachatr or defentive incantationr I (ball cite two by way of ex* 
arnpte; and fubjoin cxtraifts from the puta'^ 3 ^ deferiptLve of 

thefe goddclTcs. 

** May BaaHrtANi', conferring the benefit of all bcnediaioni, protc£t 
meontbeeall; and Na'^raVakV, on the fouth-eafb, for the fake of 
Ycalifing every wifb j Ma^heVwari* too, on the foutb, rendering every 
thing aiifpicioiiS j A^, On the fouth^eaft, difeorafiting all ene* 

micij and, on the wcH, CaumaVi', armed with her Unce and flayer of 
foes: on the nonk-weft, Apara^] 1TA^, the beauteous giver of Viflory ; 
•on the north, VaVa^hi^, grantee of boons * and on the north-call, NaVa* 
the baniflicr of terrour. May thefe mothers, being eight DciiieE 
arrive powers, defend me.*' 

Awothrr incaniation fimply cnumeratei the fame eight goddeffes; and 
■proceeds thus: “ may thefe and all Main s guard me with their refpec- 

tivc weapons* on all quarters and on every point,’* 

In the Bkvl makatmya, the alTcmbling of the MdtrYi to combat the 
demons is thus deferibed. • The energy of each god, cxadlly like him* 
with the fame form, the fame decoration, and the fame vehicle, came to 
fight againft the demons. The S^a^i of Brahma', 'girt with a white cord 
And bearing a hollow gourd, arrived on a car yoked with fwans; her title is^ 

L « 
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BraHmr'ni^ came riding on a bull, and bearing a tri¬ 

dent, with a vaft ferpent for ^ ring, and a crefeent fur a gem, Caum a'ri' 
bearing a lance in her hand, and riding on a peacock, being Amhki in 
the form of CaVticeVa, came to make war on the children of Din, 
The named VaishnVvi* atfo arrived, fitting on an eagle, and bear* 
ing a conch, a difeur, a club, a bow, and a fword, in her fcvcral handj. 
The energy of Hari, who aCTumed the uorivailed form of the holy boar, 
like wife came there, aiTumlng the body of Va'r.a'^hu Na'r AsiNxii'too ar¬ 
rived there embodied in a form preci fely JI milar to that ol N a ts i n h a, with 
an ere£l n*tic, reaching to the hoft of fiars. Aindri' came, bearing the 
thunderbolt in her hand, and riding on the king of elephants, and in every 
refpcfl like Ikora, with a hundred eyes, Lartly, came the dreadful energy 
named ChandiCa', who fprung from the body of DeVi', horrible, 
howling like a hundred fliakah; fhe, furnamed. Afar a^jita', the uncon- 
queicd goddefs, thus addrefled IsVha, whofe head is encircled with hi* 
dulky braided locks.' 


The ftory, which is t€>o long for infertion in this place, clofcs with 
ihefc words: ' Thus did the wrathful hoft of Msirh flay the demons.* 

In the Uttjra Calpa of the fame Purdiia, the Mdtr^i are thus deferihed, 
* Cha^mon'jTa^ Handing on a corpfe, Va^ra^’hi' fitting on a buffalo, Aik- 
DRf mounted on an elephant, VAUHu'Avf borne by an eagle, Ma^heV- 
WARi^ riding on a bull, Caoma^ai^ conveyed by a peacock, Bra^hmi' 
carried by a fwan, and A? ara jita^ revered by the univerfc, are all jlfd- 
tru endowed with every faculty,’ 

It may be proper to notice, that Gha'mdnVa, Cr arc me a' and 
Chan PIC are all forms of Pi'rvati^ According to one legend. 
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Cha'munda' fprung from the frown of Pa'hvati', to Hay the demons 
Chanda and Mun'o a. According to another, the miJd portion of Pa'r. 
VATi' ifTued from her fide, leaving the wrathful portion, which conftitmes 
Ca^J-T or the black goddefs. 

Cao V£ Ri' u the energy of Co ve r a, the deformed god of riches. Na'- 
raVanV, mentioned by Mr, Paterson, and alfo in the prayers or 
incantations above cited, is the fame with Vakhn'avi’. 

P. Anha-eu rn a ot VI, or the goddefs who Gill with food, is 
thcbcneGcem form of' Bhava ni'; and very fimriar to Lacshui' or the 
goddefs of abundance, though not the fame Deity. She is deferibed, and 
her worlhip is inculcated, in fomc of the Ta/jeraii but not in the Purdnas,’ 
fo far as I can learn: and ^the' legends/ concerning her, arc not numerous. 
She has a temple at Benar^t, fiinaled near that of VisVEYwARA. 

In addition to Mr. Paterson’* quotations, it may be obferved, that 
Si LIUS It ALT CUB fPn/iic. 8, v, 28, 184) makes the nymph, who was 
wMfliippcd in Paly, to have been Ann a, the fifier of Ditto: and M acro- 
Bius fays 1, c. i a), faciifices, both publick and private, were offered 

by the liamam to Anna perenk a 1 wf amutre^ ptrrnnartqvtc, cammadi hceat. 

Perhaps Anna-pu rnV may bear affinity to Annona, Certainly 
this term, either in its liieral fenfe, or as a perfonification ^Spence’* Po- 
lymctis. dial. 10 ), is ncaier to the San/ctii aana, food^ than to its fuppofed 
root annus, a year. 

74' The yatra, here mentioned, is not univcrlally or generally 
celebrated j and accordingly it is not noticed in various treatifes on the 
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ralenaar of Hindu Feafta and holidays. The Vijlilu d*&frmdttara^ cited tn 
chc Madana raina^ does indeed dircfl, that, on tliis day ( i [ th Bbddra in 
the bright fortnlghi), a jar of water, with ceriain other fpccificd aitidcs, 
be given (o a pried; and the .BAiJsrrySjftf nq lirtf, rh.it Jakardana, or 
VlSKrt'u, be worfhipped w ith apprwj riafc prajira j hut liie ceretminy, to 
\%fiith Mr, Patersoh alludes, mu ft be a different one; and, if 1 am 
righily informed, a feftival, which bears the defignation mentionpd by him 
(yaiaydfrSJ^ is celebrated at the tempi* of J AG ahn a't*ha, and perhaps 
at fame other places, 

F, 77. At moft feftivals, no lefs than at that of Doaf; a', a jar of wa¬ 
ter is placed, and confecrated by pTayers, invoking the prefence of ihe deity 
or deiticfi who are on that occaGon worfhipped ; adding alfo invocations to 
Gangd and the other holy rivers. When the celebration of the feftival is 
completed, the holy water, contained in the Jar, is employed by the priefts 
to fprinkle or to bathe the perron, who commands and defrays the cdebri- 
tion. 

VARlotrsyffR/rjjjr, oT myfti'al figures and marltA, are appropriated to the 
feveral Deities, and to the different titles of each Deity, Such figure* are 
ufually delineated on the fpor, where a confecrated jar is to be placed. 
ThefejyjB/rdi, which arc Tuppafed by fuperftitious Hindus to poffcfi occult 
powers, arc taught in great detaU by the Taneras or ''Aguiuj idjlra: but 
feem to be unknown to the Vidas and Pur anas, i 

P, 78. The HCUca fs faid, in fome Purd/ia, to have beep inftituted by 
,the kir'^ Amb ARi^SHA (the great grandfon of Bh aci'r at'ha), according 
to inftruAlans from Na'rbda, for the purpofe of countcraAmg a femde 
demon named D"upK‘b*UA'^, whofe f raAice it was to deflroy children, £a 
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its origin, ilii< fcRival <toes not fccm to have Imd any connexion with the 
vernal ttjmi.ox, nor with iht clofc of the vrar i but with tke clofc of win¬ 
ter and the begmni.^^ of Vafunta, or the Indian fpriiig. However, it now 
correPponds with the cjitl of the lunar year, and the approach of the 
equinox* 

P. 79. The Tiia Jhntrir.U, or day on which the fun paRcs from Dhj^ 
nujk tmo the fign MiLwrj, is the feRival of the winter folfttee. It muft- 
have be^n fo fixed, at the period when thecalendar for the folar 
year was reformed, and the origiit of the ceJiptick war referred to the fitft 
degree orjWti^M. fr derive* it* name from the ordained afe of tifa or feed 
of Indian ref*iiiuiti,.fix different ways, b food,ablutions, gifts, and offerings: 
or. according 10 a vtjfg^r explanation, it is fo called, becaufc thentefori 
ward the d.ys increafeat the rate of a tiU or grain of refamum in each 
day. A fin,liar Idltval is regulated by. the lunar month; and has fcveral 
times Ihthcd its day. It is kept on the twelfth of the bright half of M^gba, 
according to the dTht^nmiarai and on the eleventh, according to 

other authorities. Pruuably-it once belonged to the fir ft day of the lunar 
Afr/gld*. 

The V&Jiit as an annual ceremony, is peculiar to D’^aca and dff. 
trids contiguous toMlut province i. but Is not praitifed* in the weftern 
parts of fiMg.j/; and, lu tar as I am inrumned, i$ altogether unknown m 
other parts ot Inlia. The word Vafin fignifi-s, not the habitable earth in 
£CDeral, but the fite of a houfe or Qihcr edifices in paiucular* 
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IV. 

EXTRACTS yViJtn ic ^Logic,” 

pTQpojtd as a Jmall Supplement to Arabic and Perfian 
Grammar; and with a view to ducidatt uxialn Points ^ 

conneded with Oriental Literature. 

Bv FRANCIS BALFOUR, Esq. 

introduction, 

^LTHOUGH (he works of ARisTt>Ti,E were tfAnntttdintoAra&!c 
many centuries ago, and there be no doubt that the fyftem of logic 
generally afcHbcd to him couftitutes. at this dmc, the logic of all the 
nations of A/a who profefs the Mabrnmedan faith, yet I do not find 
that this point has been dircdly confirmed by tranflations from the Araik 
or Prr/ian into the language* of Europe, At Icaft none that I know of 
have appeared in India. 

The following wtraa* taken from a iranflation of the TehzM 

Manta, or Effence of Logic, an Arabic treatife of confiderable repute, 
feem to place this qneflion beyond doubt, by their dofe coincidence in’ 
every point with the fyfttm referred to Aristotle, 

To the logical fyftemof this wonderful genius, modern phibfophers of 
diflinguiflicd eminence, and amongft thefe. Lord Raises, have not befi. 

Uted to im^te the blame of retarding the progrefs of fcicnce and im- 
provament in Europe for two thouXajid year*, by holding the icoibning 
faculty conftrained and cramped by the fetters of fyllogifin, 
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Extracts from the 


From fome of tKc cxtrafls coniamcd in this paper, it will appear, ift, 
'j’hat the mode of rcafonitig by iliuftfated and improved by the 

great Lord Verulam, in his AWw/W; and generally conCJcfed 

as the caufe of (he rapid progrefs of fciencc in later times, was pcrfeflly 
known to Aristotle, and was diAindly delineated by hina, as a method 
of invcftigai ion that leads to certainly or truth*; and 2d I y, Tliat ARts- 
TOTLE was Jikewife perfcdly acquainted, not merely with the form of In- 
duiflton, but with the proper material* to be etnployed in carrying it 
on— Fadls and £xpcriinents-|-. 

Wc are iherefore led to infer, that all the blame of confinmg the human 
mind for fo long a time in chains by the forms of fyUcgiliii, cannot 
he fairly imputed to Aristotle; nor all the merit of enlarging ir 
and fetting it free, aferihed to Lord Verulam* The vail extent of 
Aristotle'^ learning and knowledge, and the fingidar ftrcngih and pe¬ 
netration of his mind having, naturally, encouraged him to undertake 
a complete analyfis of all its powers, the doflritic of ryllogifm became, 
of courfc, a conflituent and neceffary part of his comprdienfive fyftem. 
And if fuccccdiog pbUofophers attracted by its ingenuity and beauty, 
have deferted the fubAance in purfuit of the fliadow, the pernicious con- 
fcquences of this deluAon, cannot, juftly, be referred to him 

* Vide the Seflioo of 

t V\ 4 t the in of the mat ter of 

^ On the £lh ol Jalt when ihU p^jicr wii ra the 1 htd hear^ of 

iDr* adfnitabU expolidon of the iriifi of AiziTntLt j hat nerer beco forta- 

frate enough to fliccl wilh it* or to know Any ifsiog of bii on thii qaeftron, uniii ihfr isth of 

when tbe 4ccldti:itj) fa!e of ■ private lllirjrj girc me en cpponunitjr of purchafinj it« From 
ihe peidil of thit wooderful bookp I hiTo now the fxtiilj^ifka to dIftJjvcrj fhii the conjc^lufci which I 
hid befO led lo diAw from thefc fejney miteriilij are coniplclely cpci^riaed by the opinioii of an aothof^ 
who ti prohibly buicr qualified ihin my precedipg commenrator ao At jitotli'i worki to decide c& 
ihii fohjcfl,—Vide AtiiroTLij Vtl Ij pige 76^ yS, 7^* 
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The JifcufTion of thefc points, being in fomc degree curiouf, ind not 
altogcihcr unconnected with the purfuit of Oriental literature, may not be 
unaccepUbte to this Society. But taken in another view, 1 conceive that 
they may become in fomc rcfpeCf ufeful, A feientific aiulyiis of the 
rcafoning faculty, delineating all it« powers and operations, and affixing 
to each an appropriated form of eitprclfion, gives, naturally, to thofe who 
acquire it, a mode of thinking that is accurate and profound | and cfla. 
bliChcs among [I the learned a peculiar llyle, more prccife and enlightened 
than that which U employed by the multitude in the common tranfafTtbriS 
of life. 

By afTifting the Oriental Undent to attain this degree of improvement, 
1 have flattered mylclf that thefc extrads may become urcful. This is the 
motive that firlb induced me to take the trouble of tranflaiing them into 
Engltfii and they arc now fubmUted to the Society, not as apart of me- 
taphyfical learning, but as a more advanced ftage of grammar and fyntax : 
and therefore as a Suppltittent that may contribute to form a more complete 
fyftcm of Arabic and Virjian Phitoh^m Whilft grammar and fyntax 
tc3ch only generally the various formj of words and fentcnces, logic, 
proceeding further, may be confidcfcd as the art of fcIcAing words and 
arranging fenteneca into all the forms rhat arc required, for expreffing with 
prreifinn, the different flepsand operations of the rcafoning faculty; and 
therefore as the blgheji and mojl mpcTtant degree of claflical improvemenr. 
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In the Name of God, the Compaffionate, the Merciful! 
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THE PREFACE, 

A PREFACE In common language ii that which is put fiifl. Techni¬ 
cally it is that which IS ricccfJary to the explanation of any fclincc with 
clcarncrs and perfpccuity. It .has therefore become an eftabliOied cuftom 
u-ith authors, previoufly to the introduaion of their fubjedf, to appropri¬ 
ate the firfl chapter to this purpofe, calling it a Preface. Under this head 
arc comprehended three different articles i i ft, The nature or defeription of 
fcicnce; ad, The end or ufe of the fcicnce j 3d, The /ul>Jea of the fcience; 
or thofe of its c/Tential parts tlmt are to be iiweftigatcd or confldered j fuch 
as the human body in medicine, w'ords and fentences in grammar, and 
df/rnimn and demofijlritin ia logic, 

Accordiscly let it be underfiood, that knowledge, or images ac- 
qirircd by the mind, is oi two kindsj either the fimple imprefliou of an 
obj.a, ortheproduaion of an image by refleaion, that is, t'y relation. 
The firfl is perception, thefecond inieUeaion or judgment. 

Perception is either the idea of a fingle objeft, fuch as the idea of 
Zeid; or of fcvcral objcfls, fuch as the idea of Zeip and Omar. Or it 
may be the idea of an obje£i ftinding in a relation tbat^is imperfcdl; for 
example, the flave of ZEtc ; or in a relation that is perfea, in which cafe 
it mull not be ednneaed with a predicate, biit without one, fiicK as the 
ezre^, (1. e.) &tai thmi, it may alfo be in conftruElionJwith a prelicatc, 

provided that it imply no conduSon; as in the idea of coijeaure and 
doubt. 
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Tktxllection or judgment confifls in giving aJTcnt to fome propofi- 
tion, fuch li ** Zeiz> is ftindiog," or » Zno is not {landing/* 

Each of thofe, namely, perception and infetieilion. are neceffaril^ di- 
vided into two kinds, viz, I hofc acquired by intuition without any previ¬ 
ous argument or proof, and therefore called intuitive j and thofc acquired 
by inveftigation and reafoning, and therefore called demonftrablc. We 
have therefore eftabliihed four diftmdHons, viz, perceptions imuitivc, and 
perceptions demonflrable ; or in other words, 

I. The known perceptible, 
a. The unknown perceptible; 

and intellcaion or truth intuitive, and intelledion or truth demonilrable j, 
in other words, ' 

I, The known demon Arabic. 

3 . The unknown demonflrable. 

The idea of heat and cold, is an example of the known perceptible; 

The idea of angels and genii, is an example of the unknown percep* 
tibic. 

The propofiflon that the fun mines, is an example of the known 
dcmonflrablc i and 

The propofition that the world was created, and that there is a Cre- 
ator, is an example of the unknown d^tnonflrable. 

i- 

Im the language of logicians, examination or mrpedlion is the contem. 
plaiioh of the thing known to obtain a knowledge of the thing unknown j 
that U td fay, the contemplation of the known perceptible, and the kndWn 
demonflrable to obtain a knowledge of the unknown perceptible and un¬ 
known dcmonAtable i and as miflakes often happen iii this invefligation,, 
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there is mdifpcnfibly required fome general rule to preferve (he mind from 
falling into an error in (he procefs of ihinktng. This rule is logic. 

From this difeuflion, ihcrcfore, it appears that the Nature of logic may 
be defined “ A general rule which guards the mind againfl errors in 
‘ <thinlcing/* 

But in the language of logicians, thinking is an arrangement of cerrain 
things known, to obtain a knowledge of things unknown. Confequcntlf 
the end or ufe of logic likewifc becomes obvious and manifed. 

ThrR£ now remains lo be examined, onl^ the/u 6 je& of logic; and this 
. is the known perceptible and the known demonllrable, in fuch a form as 
to lead to the unknown perceptible and unknown dcmondrable. The firlt 
of thefc IS called definitUni the fecond demanfiratien or proof. ** The 
idea of an animal endowed with thefacultjr of fpeech,’* leading to the idea 
of man, is an example of definition. The propoEition, ** The world is lia* 
ble to change, andeverjr thing liable to change is created,” leading to the 
conclufion ** that the world was created," exhibits an example of 
detnonfiration. 

PART I. Of DxfiHiTioit. 

Sect. I* Of Ex press ioh^. 

Expression in the technical language of logicians, is the cxifience of a 
thing in fuch general ufe, that there necefiarily or irrefifiibly artfes from the 
^knowledge of that thing the knowledge of another thing. The firfi they 
call the’S/gff, the'fccond the thing fgnijied. If the fign be a word, they call it 
verbal exprcflion; and if not a word, they call it expreflion not verbal j and 
thefe two together comprehend fix different diffitifllons; i, AlTtgned 
exprefiion verbal j a. Alfigned expreiTton not verbal j 3. t^’atural exprefflon 
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vcrTial; 4- Natural cxprtflion not verbal f 5. Intelle^lual txpreflion 
verba); 6. Intel Icflual ex predion not verbal. The word appropriated 
to an individual, is an example of aOigned expredron verbal. The four 
figns, a line, a knot, a land mark, a fignal, are examples of aBigned 
expreffion not verbal. The exclamation oh 1 oh! from a pain in the bread, 
is an example of natural exprcdlon verbal. The qukknefs of the pulfc, 
indicating fever, is an example of natural expreflioft not verbal. The 
word Deiz heard from behind a wall, and implying the exiftence of a 
fpcaker, is an example of intelleflual expreiTion verbal; and the fign of 
fmoke, implying the exiftence of five, is an example of intcUcQual 
,exprciIion not verbal. 

But of all tbefe different modes of expreffion, we mean, at prefent, to 
iCOnfidcr only that of verbal expreffion affigned, which is of three kinds ; 
X, That by conformity; 2, That by implication; and 3, That by af- 
fociation. Thus a verbal expreffion aligned, may denote its objcfl 
fby correrponding with the whole of its character; as the word infaun^ 
man, denotes a living being endowed with fpeech. By expreffing a por» 
tion of its objedt, as the word inf^tun (i, e.) man, implies an animal. 
By adking without or beyond its ohje^, as the word if^aun (i. e.) man, 
implies a being capable of fcicoce, and the art of writing. The fir ft 
is agreement or conformity, the fecond implication, the third affbeia. 
tion, 
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Euf in ibc cafe of ejEprcfTion by liTocIationt the alTocittion miiA clthtr 
be miclUdual'^infercd, aj for example the idea of light alTocuted with 
one that is blind; or founded on real knowledge fuch as the idea of 
generofity connedted with a Prince, 

An d it is further to be Tcmcmbercd, that conformable expreHion is 
necelTary to implicit ion and afTocIationi whllit theic, on the contrary j are 
w/ Te(][uired For conformable exprelTion j to that wherever implication 
and'ajRbciation are exprefled, there mu ft alfo cxift conformable expreflion j 
but where thefe is conformable exprefTjon it docs not neceflarily follow 
that thefe.muft be alCa implication or aflbciation^ 

Ir the terms of the conformable expreflion conilft of parts, and thefe 
parts be conformable to portions of the fenfe, then that term is a 
cornpounded word; and the compound is either petfefl, giving to the 
hearer complete fat is faftion 1 or'imperfedt'. Per fedl compounds arc of two 
kiodsr tjiz, predicathe fuch as Zeid is flandmgi” or in/ae^^ fuch as 
rsrr/i, beat thou. Imperfedl compounds are of five kinds, i fl, The com- 
pofition of relation fuch as ■* the flavc of 2 eid i” 2d, The compofitfon of 
ijuatification, fuch as^ ‘''atfcxccHent man^'* 3d, Thc-compofition.of con¬ 
firmation, Such as ** the man in the hoofe,*' 4th, The compofition of 
numbers, futh as Ht^eb l}p>tr ; and gth, The compofition of habit, ufc, 
cuftom, fuch as Ealbtc.^^ which originally is the name of a devil or 
king,, and has now became the name of a city. 
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B&t if thc*tcnwi 'of ^f6rm8bte>expTefiion 4»iiot bfiKis defcnptlonj 
lhat t$ to fajj if portioni of the cxprcilion be not conformable to portions 
of the feofe, it Is 'then called lintplc or ancomponndc^i "wliith is^of three 
kinds f ift. When the fenfe h affirmative and at the fame timeexprefles in 
its form one of the three tenfes it then conftitutes that part of the fpeecli 
called a vef6, 4. If it do ^ot exprefs time, btit^metcly'fome objedl, then 
it is a fiwrn; and y If it exprefs neither time nor any particular objeB, then 
it is ^ poruch* 

The noun is of fcvcral kindsj lit. Appellations or proper names* 
2d, Generic names; 3d, Unlimited or ambiguous terms; 4th. Synoni- 
mous terms; Jib. Technical terms; 6tb. Literal terms; 7th. Metapho¬ 
rical terms. 1. As a noun may cxpiefs one or many, it is either liogular, or 
plural. If it exprefs one with an appropriation to a particular individual, 
then it is a proper name; fuch as the names Zeid and Omar, &c. 
a. If it ^exprefs one, without any appropriation to a particular indivi¬ 
dual, and all the individuals be equal or alike, then it is a generic name, 
fuch as a Ihecp, a goat, &c. 3, If it be variable with refpcB to priority 

or excellence as the word nature or cxiftence with regard to the Creator and 
his creatures, then it is variable or ambiguous; 4, If the noun is common to 
many objeBs, and is appropriated to each of thefe alike, as the word Aten 
which figntfics fcif, gold, fountain, and the eye; then it is fynonimous or 
equivocal; j. But if it be not uniformly fo, but being firft ufed in one fenfeii 
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and afterwards converted to anciW, becomes current in its new accep. 
taiion, it is then mcuphorical, and takes its charadler from the perfon 
who employs it. If the fpeakcr be an illiterate common perfon, it is 
called a migar phrafe i if he be a man o£ fcience^ k is called a 
term j and if he belong^ to the law, it is called a 4 tui phrafe. But if this 
be not the cafe, and a word be ufed indifcriminately in both w'ays, the 
fiift dincftly applicable to its original objcdl, and the fccond to that to 
which it is transferred; fuch as the word lion, it conftitutes when 
nifying a fierce anfmat, the liUrai 01 6th fpecies of Noun, and when' ufed 
to denote a hetio, the 7th fpeetts, or fguraiive^ 


Sect, IL Of Ideas fokwed by the Ikteelect. 

Be it known that the objeflt of the logicians confidcred ftriflly is the 
thing comprehended by tHe under (landing; Our difeuffion lefpcfling cx- 
preflion and language was nece(Tary to our defigp merely beeaufe- this is 
the inftrument or means by which that is conveyed or underftood. Know 
then that an idea, which in the conception of the underRanding, is not, 
true or applicable tathe whole of the individuals of a dafs,. is a partlcu. 
)ar idea ; and that an'idea that is applicable to the whole without refiric- 
tion is an univerfal idea, even although it fhould exclude the cxiftcnce of 
other Confiituent parts, for example *• an equal to God,'*^ or though ft 
fhould exprefs a being having no cxiftcnce, fuch as the Uncai or if there 
fhould be found a fingle being with the mere probability of another, fuch 
as the Sunor with the irapofTibility pf another, fuch as the Creator; 
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or where fcyeral tridivl<Juals are incloded with a liTnitationj. fucU as the 
wifdom of Goo» 

Having afeertained the di'fHnAlon between univcrfal and particular 
ideas, then know that there are cftabllflicd, among nniverral ideas, the 
lour following relations^ i. The relation of difs^teementi ^ The.relation 
of agreement ; 3. Relation between the general and particular idea In one 
way; 4, The relation of the general and partioulaLr idea in no way. 

1, The relation of contrariety or difagreemem is that 'in which there 
is a general repugnance on both fidcs as between man and done; which 
do not reciprocate or correfpond in any point, this relation logicians call 
contrariety, and the two general ideas with regard to each other contraries, 

2 . The relation of agreement is that in which.there is a perfoa reci¬ 
procity and agreement, for cjcample *' man"' and " an animal endowed 
with fpeech;** For where there is a man, there alfo is an animal en¬ 
dowed with fptcch. This is called the relation of agreement; and the 
general terms are called correrppndcnt or reciprocal, 

3. !;« the relation caJlwl. Ch/sttf the fertfe of the gene¬ 

ral idea is correfpondiDg or reciprocal only in one way j and npt in the 
other; for example man,*’ « and living.animal/* where there is a man 
there }s of courfc a living animal. But, the reverfe of this is, notnccefl^ry. 
This relation is called Mt/fhci, and both terms oppofed to 

each other Amem. ChiJoi>s Mutl'uk, 

4, And the relation of Amom Chifwj mn tsi^jih is that in which there 
is no reciprocation between the terms in any way; Rich as *' animal " and 

blackncfsj" For fometttnes there is an animal without blackncfs, and 
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lometimes bUckncfs without aa animal. This is called Aitiom CB^&s 
min and the terms in relation to each other Amem CbiftfM min xaijsb* 

The rcfult is this, that in the JrJtt the bafis of the univerfal is dtsjutiBis/t 
on both tides; In the ftcmdt the bails of theuniverfal is conjunSHoni In 
the tbu‘dt the batis of the univerfal is cQ^junSiton on one tide, and 
m on the other; and in the fourth^ there is on both tides, in certain points 
disjun^itn anti certain points c§r^unBi^n* ' » <' 

T ^ L ^ * 1- 4#' - 

Let it alfo be remembered that fometimes the term yuzzi is ufed for 

• f . 

AchtiZ a portion, that is to fay that whatever is ranked under a general 
idea is called Jtizzi* But the tirti, vlz> Aebuz^' is tailed a real portion, 
and the fecond yuzzi that is a related part. According to this rule, 

.* t * 

therefore, man with regard to animal is a related part; and animal is a 
part w ith regard to yifm itaumi or body defined j and body defined is a 
related part with regard to body in general, accordingly whatever is arranged 
sunder a general idea may be called ^uzzi izaufi, or a related parr. 
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Sect. ITI. Of the uve Universals called Peedicables. 

The univeifals or predicablrs are altogether of five kinds, genus, 
fpccics, differcncct peculiarity, accidcht. For every univcrfal is reducible 
to one of two kindSj it it eitherr inherent in the form, or not inherent 
in the form. If It be inherent in the form, this alfo is of two kinds. It 
either Includes the whole form or character of the individuals under it; 
or it 19 only a-part of tW form; if it include the whole form of the indi¬ 
viduals under it, fuch as “ Man,” W'hich includes the whole form of 
Zeid, Omar, or Eeckae, &c. then it is caviled a fpeciu* If it be not the 
whole form of the individuals liSl only a portion^ this alfo is of two kinds. 
It cither comprehends the whole of the different individuals, or it doe* 
not, if it comprehenTj the whoTe like which compre¬ 

hends man, horfe, and goat, vaTying in their charaScr from each other, 
then they call It^getfus^ but here there is a nice diffimSion; for ** animal'* 
which IS in one place a genus, in another way becomes- a fpectes. For ex¬ 
ample, when k is alked what is the nature of man or horfe, and it is 
anfwercd that they arc animals, then, in this cafe, it is a genus t becaufc 
here the idea of animat with regard to man is only part of his charaflcr, 
and at the fame time comprelfends m,iit arid horfe, which vary in their 
nature from each other. But whew the quclUon h put rcfpeaing the 
nature of horfe, goats, and fiiccp, &e- 
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in this cafe animal is a fpeclcs; for the thing undetflood hf animal is not 
a part of the charafler but the whole of the charaact of horfc, goat, and 
fheep. But if tt be a portion of the chara^er in fuch a manner aa not to 
include the different afTociates, but to exclude them, then it is a iiIJ'ennce, 
for example aaaitkt fpeaking; which is not the whole, but part of 
the chara^er of man, which they abAradt* 

These three are called xautiaut^ inherent or efTcntial. Whatever ii 

not cfTcntialJy inherent in the charadler or nature, i« likcwife reducible 

# 

to two kinds, it is fomcihing exetufively appropriated to one objeft 
only, or it is not exctuCvely appropriated to one objedt only. If it 
be exclufively or pecultaily appropfiated like lavghtef, which is the 
peculiar properly of ma-i alone, then they call it thaufib^ a peculiar 
properly or pcculiirity. If it be not peculiarly appropriated, fuch as 
the colour yellTto and rti^ then it is called aurhi aum or common 
accident. 


Sect. IV* Of thk oiffeheiit sfscies of Ocfinitioh. 

Let it be remembered, that ourobjea in difeufEng the fu'bjea of ideas 
was to obtain a knowledge of the known perceptible in fuch a manner 
or form as might lead to a knowledge of the perceptible unknown, and 
this they call maairif^ tlhvi is, a and* therefore, fince iis confti- 

tuent parts, which arc the five univerfal ideas or preMca&Zef, have 
been juft now deferibed, a which in reality confifts of thofe, 

is of couife, already explained. 
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Tttt Jtimrraf or the /biag js that rcfpefling i^hicH every cjr- 

cumllance is coIIe£tei that can tend to give a proper idea of it, take for 
example bii'tt/awi nautikt a atdmat, as ihe dcGitUion of “ 

that is Maiii andt in deftning, the deftoition mufl correfpond with the 
thing defined, that 1$ to fay, the deferipuoa with jregard to the thing dc- 
feribed mufl (land in the filiation of mujptvi&tit muttabukuk teal correfpon- 
dcnce. It is tikewlfe required that the dehitition fhouTd be mare per^ 
fpictious, t_bat js,. mote ;elcar ^nd obvious, and for this, rcalpn defining by 
a term that is more general than the thing defined is not proper; fuch 
for example as the dcftripiion of .by the term asmAL ‘Neither is it 
adminible to define by a term that is iefs general ; fuch as the deferiptton 
of animai by the word ; bccaufc the relation between animal and man, 
as that of Amem Matlukt and not that of or perfeil agree¬ 

ment, which is required, nor is it allowable to define by tricans of a thing 
equally known, or tefs known than the thiog defined, bccaufe it is required 
that the dcfcription Ihould correfpond, and be at the fame time more clear. 

The nature of definition and its requifites being now underflood, let it 
be remembered that definitions may all be referred to foui different kinds, 

VJZ. 

1, lludJt 7 nut» or pirfeB iefnitim. 

2, lluddi Naukit or mper/eB dejinimn^ , 

3, kfjimi Tifum or perftB induAti&a or dejtgnahbn. 

^. M-ffimi ilaukis, or imperfeB^ or dtfignsiim . 

1, If the definition confifi of thencarefl genus and the neared difference, 
then it is a perfe^ definition, fuch as linutikt the definition 

of man, st. If tt confifl of the reiaote gtnui and the ncarefl difference, 
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or the nearcA difFcrenee alone, then it is an impcrfe£l definition, fach as 
yifm Naumi Nautik for man, or Nautik alqjie, 3, ly the defcription 
confift of fhe ncareft genus, and the property or peculiarity, fuch as 
Hsiwaun Sati&a^t a creature that laughs, for man, it is a pcrfedlr mark or 
defignation, 4, And if it confiA of the remote genus and peculiarity, 
or of the peculiarity alone, then it is an imperfea mark or defcription; 
fuch 3$ yi/ht NdL> 7 n‘ Saahiii, a piece of laughing fuhftancc, or SauJbu&ff, 
laughing, only, as a defignation of mao. 

And further, defignation by common arcidem is not conceived to be 
good j bccaufc the objed of definition is the diferim matron of the thing 
defined from others; and this is not obtained from common acctJmt. 
Sometimes in the HuJJi Naekh and Nauih, Indication by a more 

common word or verbi) defcription is admitted. That is the real meaning 
of a word not being well underftood, another word is employed to explain 
and elucidate; forinfiance they fay Vlrruzfur hooul ajfad to explain RmzJut, 
which alfo means a lion. And in like manner in verbal defcription the de¬ 
fignation is effeflcd by an expreffion more common, as for example when a 
perfon who does not know it alks »*what is pain** they will fay it is a 
thing common to all j and thus, in the Huidi Nauklt and Rtftmi lfaukh\ 
if a more common word be ufed, it is allowed. 
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PART If, Of Demonstration, 

Sect. I, Of Fropositioks. 

Let It be remembered, that the obJcA of confidenng truthsj is to obtain 
3 knowledge of truth km-mn in fuch a manner as to lead us to the know¬ 
ledge of truth UK&nswtt i and this they calHyllogifm and rcafontng * and 
fince a fyllogifm is compofed of prope^thns^ a previous knowledge of thefe 
is required of courfe. 

A proposition is a fentence containing either a truth or an untruth j 
that is to fay in the language of logicunSi it a compound or affirmation 
containing what is true or fdfe ; fuch as Zeid hJlau&ing, in contradiAinc- 
tion to an expreflion fuch as As^eh which does not convey any alTcrtion, 
In Ihori the thing predicated is called a propofitioo, and if that propoG- 
tion affirm fomc thing of another thing, as tn the preceding example, or 
deny any thing of another thing, as in the example 2 ei n Kauim Zfjd 

is not ftanding,” then ihcfc arc abfolute propoGrions, and <he/i^ is cal¬ 
led an abfolute affirmative, and xhcjrtond an abfolute negative* and the 
fubjrB of which the affirmation is made, correfponding to mubtMj in 
grammar is called Mozoceyi as Zeid in the fentence Zeid 
and the thing fpoktn or propofed rcfpeiling the M^zooty is called 
Muhmcoli fuch as Kautm he is landing, in the fentence Zeid Kuum^ 
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Eorrcfponding in the language of fyntax to the term ChaHer^ 

That which exprt Acs the conneftion between the fubjedt and predicate 
is called R^iibit or copula. In grammar they make ufe of ihc word f/w 
for this anneflion ; and fomc thing fimilar being required for eonnedling 
the words ** Zeid Kjtmn** they hare, for this purpofe, fubtlitutcd the pro¬ 
noun IJoot which is underAood without being expreffed. 

But if the thing predicated be not alfirmative or negative of fomething 
aferibed to fomelhing* as in the preceding examples, then Aich a propo^ 
fition Is denominated condirtonal, as for example, ** If the fun (bine, then 
it muft be day,” The firft member of this fetitence, “ If the fun Oiinc,” 
logicians ciill Mokuddem^ that is, the antecedent j which correfponds to the 
term ** Jfilrt “ the condition in fyntax, and the fccond part of the por- 
pofition •* Then it mud be day/' is denominated tauli, that is, the coii- 
fcquent; which correfponds to the term Cb^&er in fyntax* 

This being p re mi fed, know that an abfblute or categorical propoiition 
admits of various didinaions arifing from the nature of ihcMozooebot 
fubjeft, &c. &C. 

StCT. XL Of SVLLOGISMS. 

A s YLLOG ISM is a fentence compofed of propofitions, and in fueb a mannev 
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lhat there neceflirily arifes from this compoHilon another fentence. 
Knotv then that having finifhed our inveftigatlon of propoAtiona on the 
psv'ious knowledge of which all reafoning or demonffration depends, I 
Ihall now conlidrr demo nil rat ion i^Demoiiftraijon or reafoning is the pro- 
cefs of inferiog fome thing from the flate of cue thing to prove the (late 
of another j and this is of three kinds, viz, SyUop/mr and Ana* 

logy, Syllogiftn U that in which an inference is drawn from a general 
rule or clafs to a Tub ordinate part or individual belonging to that clafs; 
which muH of courfc partake of its general nature or charafler, Thii 
fpecics of argument affords certainty or truth. Take for example ** The 
world is changeable, and every thing liable to change was crcafcd|” thus they 
obtain the conciulion that the world did not exift from eternity, that is, 
was created. Be it then underftojd that two fentences combined, from the 
nature of which there necefTarily arifes a third, conftitutc what is called 
Kteaufe or fyllogifm : and the third fcntencc thus obtained is called tituejeb, 
that iS| the concluffoii. 

The fubjcA and predicate contained in the conclufton of the fyllogifm dc- 
feribed Is called the MaJdeb^ that is, the matter of tlie conclufian i artd the or¬ 
der in w hich they arc placed conftiiutcs what is called Hdyet^ that is, the form 
or figure. If the matter and figure of the conclufion appear in the premilcs of 
the fyllogifm, then that fyllogirm is called conditional, becaufe thccondirional 
particle muft be included in it. Take for example ** vrhenever the 

fun ffttnes day muff cxiffbut the fun flaines, which gives the conclufion—• 

Then day exifls,’* which is materially and formally contained in the pre¬ 
ceding fyllogirm. But if the conclufion be net materially and formally 
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cxprcITctl m the prcmifcs of the fyllogirmp then it U denoiminated I&/eraam, 
that is, fimple of categorical; whether it be abfolutc or conditional. 

The/u/JeB confidered in the conclufion of a firnple /j-llogirm is called 
Ajru.Tt that is, the minor j and the thing predicated of the fubjet^ is railed 
AhbiiTt that is, the major; rf.nd the propr>frjion ivhich contains the minor 
is called Surmu minor propofitioni and the propofition which contains the 
major, is called AUuri or major propolliion ; and the term wiih which 
thefuhjcdl and predicafc of the conclufion are both compared is called 
the middle terra or HaMl OJit^ or &c. Ac. &c. 

W, 5, From the various modes in which the middle term may be placed, 
thcrearifes a divifion of fylfogifin into four different f^rms or figures, or 
Ajhhuuli which are again fubdivided and branched out into a great many 
fubordinates. 

Sect. IU. Ikduction', 

Be it known that Indudlion is the procefs of co]Ie£ting particulars for 
the purpofe of ellablilhing a general rule rerpedliag the nature of the whole 
clafs. 

Argument, or reafonmg.is fuppofed, as we formerly obferved, to be 
of three kinds, Jadu^kn^ Analogy % and fyllogirm has been 

juft now difcufTcd. Indudlkm is of two kinds, via. perfedt and imperfed. 

It is perf(£i indudion when the genera! rule is obtained from an exami¬ 
nation of all the parts. iFor example, all animals arO.either endowed with 
fjiecch, or not endowed with fpccch. But thofe endowed and thole not en¬ 
dowed areboth fe&dent, therefore all animals arc fentient. This is an example 
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of perfe<St Indii^oDj which produces certaiot)^. 

It is imperftB mdudtion when a. number of individuals of a cUfs being 
overlooked or excluded* a general rule is thus cllablilhed refpc£ling the whole. 
For inHance. if it fltould be afTamed that all aninaals move the under jaw 
in eating* becaufe this is the cafe with man, horfe, goats and fheep, this 
would be an example of imperfedt intluaion, which docs not afford certain¬ 
ty s becaufc It Is poUtble that fome animals may not move the under jaw in 
eating, as it is reported of the Tumfukh or JVe^ujsg, the crocodile. 

Having conlidered the hrft two modes of realbiung, there I Iill reimini 
to be explained Analogy, 


SiCT, IV, Ot Analogy. 

An ALOGY is the unfolding of an affinity or lefemblance between two 
fubordinate parts of the fame clafs, differing in their nature and proper¬ 
ties, fo as to cllablifh a general law and axiom refpcfttng both, take 
for example the general rule that “ grapes are prohibited bccaufe wine is/* 
which.condulion is obtained thus. The caufe of the prohibition of wine 
is intoxication; but intoxication ex ills alfo in the grape; therefore it is 
proved that the grape like wife is prohibited. The mftruments of this 
procefs^re and feled^OR, 5tc, &c. [ 
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Sect. V. SYtLOCiSM diveded accordi ng to their. Matter. 

Let it be obferved that as fylloglfms have been divided according to 
their Jigutt ot f&rm into abfolute and conditional, fo are they like wife 
diftingulflied according to their mstter or confiituent parts, into five dif¬ 
ferent clafles, 'w'x the demonflrative, the cafuifiical, the rhetorical, 
the poetical, the fophiflical, 

I, The demonftralive are compofed of iruthsj that ts to fay, perceptions, 
the different fpecies of which arc fix. 

1. Intuitive or fclf evident traihs; to obtain which the bare m- 
fpcGion of the fubjedt and predicate, and the relation in which they 
ffand to each other is fuffident; for example " a whole is larger 
than a part,*’ 

%. Evidences, obtained by means of fenfalion which are called 
if they be external, fuch as ** the fun fhincs, the fire burns;' 
and Judinaut, if they be internal, as for example •• hunger and 
thirff.” 

Experiences, which are the conclufions formed by the under<* 
ffanding from repeated trials, as for example ** that Scammony 
is a Cathartic.” 

4., Traditions, which arc the concluGons which the underftanding 
forms from the reports of a number of people; and which cannot be 
fuppofed to be falfc, fucb as the mlffion of the prophet Mauommed. 
and Jesus Christ. 

R 2 
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V. The CopbifLical, arc compofed^ 

I . Of vague lafiguage without fpccifying any prccife objcit, fuqh 
as the vague exprcfiion *' The perfon to whom we allude.” 

IX. Quibbles, which though abfolutcly falfe, exhibit fome appearance 
of truth ; as if 1 fhould fay ekat the figure of the horfe which is 
* painted on the wall is a horfe j” that “ every horfe neighs ;* and 
confcqucntly that ** the figure on the wall mufl alfo neigh.’* 
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Account of the Meafurement of an Arc on the meridian on the 
Coast of Coromandel^ and the lergth of a degree deduced 
therefrom in the latitude 32^ 

By Brigade Major WILLIAM LAMBTON, 

I N a former Paper which I had the honor to communicate to the 
JJfMSociety, I gave a fliortflcetch of an intended plan for efta- 
bliaiing a feries of eonneaing points commencing from the CnrcmanM 
Coaftf and extending acrofs the Peninfula; but that Paper was onljr meant 
to convey a general idea of the principles on which the work was to bo 
conduced, a more citcumftintial and fcientific account, it was thought, 
-would be more to the purpofc when I had the means of putting the plan 
in execution, and detailing the particulars. Since that time I have receiv¬ 
ed a moft complete aparatus which has enabled me to proceed on the fcale 
I originally propofed, and what is here offered, is the beginning of that 
work, being the meafurement of an arc on the meridian, from which is 
deduced the length of a degree for the latitude 12° 3a' which is nearly the 
.middle of the arc. 

Th 2 triangles here mentioned are thofc only, from which the arc if 
obtained, and ihebafe line, the foundation to the whole, is a mcafured line 
near the Sea Coaft, an account of which is here fuhjoined. 
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SECTION I. An account of TnB Base- Linb,. 

Some time liad been uken up in examining the country beft fuited for 
this meafuremenr, and at length a traft was found near St. Thmai'^ 
hUunty extrctnely well adapted for the purpofe, being an entire flat, with¬ 
out any impediment for near eiglit miles, commencing at the race ground, 
and cxtctiding foutherly. This being determined on, and the ncccTary* 
preparations made, it was begun on the totb of Aprilt and completed on 
the 2zd of M-ny iBps. 

I HAD expected a fnnall tranfit infirument frora F^glandy for the puT> 
pofe of flxing objeds in the alignement, and for taking elevations and 
dcprcfftotis at the fame time; but that inflrument not having arrived, 
1 thought it iinnecelTafy to wait, particularly as the ground svas fo free from 
afeents and defeents; 1 therefore ufed the fame aparatus as I liad formerly 
done, vix. the tranfit circular inflrument and the levelling tclefcope flxed 
on a tripod with an elevating ferew in the center. In all horizontal di> 
rediions, this telcfcope fully anfwers the purpofe, and as there has been no 
deviation from the level to exceed 26^ 30*" excepting in one Angle chain, 
and thofe cafes but very few, I feel entirely farisfled as to the accuracy of 
the whole meafurement. 

Tbe chain which was made ufe of is ihe one I formerly had, and4 was 
fortunate enongh to receive another from England^ made alfo by the late 
Mr. Ramsden, and this having been meafured ofiF by the flandard in 
IjOni^tty when the temperature was 50^ by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
It afforded me an advantage of correaing for the effeds of expanfion, a 
circumflance in which 1 was by no means fat Is lied in the former meafurc- 
ment. In order, tbercforc, to have a flandard at all times to refer to, 
1 have referved the new chain for that purpofe, and ufe the old one only 
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ar a mejirtiring chain, hy which meani I can always determine the cor- 
icMion lor the wear. 

Bir referring to iKc annexed tabic, it will appear that there are only four 
angles of depreffion, and two of elevation, taken in the whole length of the 
bafci the reft are all horizontal meafurements; and many of them confifl 
of a great number' of feet before it became neceflary either to fink or ele¬ 
vate the coffers, when that was done, great care was taken to mark the 
termination of the preceding meafurement, and for that purpofe a fmall 
tripod was ufed in the lhape of a T, with three iron feet to run into the 
ground, the fimight fide of which T was placed in the line. Another 
fmall T was made with its top alfo parallel to the line, and fixed upon 
the large one fo as to Hide to the right or left, and upon that again was a 
long piece of hrafs made to Hide out at right-angles 10 the top of the T; 
in the middle of this braf| a mark was made, which was brought to a 
plumb line let fall from the arrow, and the height from the brafs to the 
arrow was noted down j when the fucceeding chain was laid, which was 
to commence the new level or hypothenufe, the arrow was then brought, fo 
that a plumb line freely furpended, would coincide with the mark on the 
brafs fiider. ^ The height cf that chain above the brafs was likewifc ta¬ 
ken, by comparing thole two heights the elevation or deprefiion of the new 
commenccmenc was determined, and thofe diSerencci noted in the feventh 
and eighth columns of the table. The difPerences of the two aggregates 
contained in thofe columns, when applied to the afeents and defeems, will 
therefore ihew how much one extremity of the bafe is ibove the other. 
The height of the chain at the commencement and termination of the 

whole was of courfc taken from the ground. 

+ 

All the ocher particulars refpefting this meafurement are nearly the 

S 2 
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fame as that in the Myfoor countr/i a fulj account of which has been pub* 
tilhed in a former volume of the Refcarches, Some little alteratiotie 

have been made in ttic coffers; that ts^ they were all of the fame length, 
and the whole together about ninety-(ix feet, fo as to give room for Hie 
pickets with the brafs regtfler heads. Their ildes continued to the 
ends, and their depth on each fide was the fame, for the purpofc of 
being turned every day that they might not fall into a curve by ihcir own 
weight, and that of the chain, I alfo ufed tripods with elevating ferews in 
the center, for fupporting the coffers, making no other ufc of pickets than 
for the drawing and weight pofts, and for carrying the regiftcr heads. 
The top of each fland on tripod was a thick circular piece of wood fixed 
firmly to the end of the elevating ferew, and a flip of board was faflened 
acrols the circular top, ferewed into the center, and allowed to turn round. 
When the ends of two coffers were placed on the top piece, this flip of 
board was admitted into the under part of each, and prevented their Aiding 
eff, a piecaution that was very ncccffaty on account of the high winds. 


The point of commencement of thebafe was bad by dropping a plumme 
from the arrow of the chain fufpended by a iHkcn thread. A long bu 
final I bamboo picket had been driven into the ground till its top was levc 
w ith tie fi rface. and the cavity of the bamboo was fuch as jufl to recciv 
the pUimmtti and when the firft chain was in the coffcis. drawn out by th, 
weight at the oppoftte end, it was adjufled by the finger ferew atihc draw 
tng poft m fuch a maimer that the plummet might hang fufpended ovc 
the cavity of the bamboo, while the thread was applied ,o the arrow 
This was done within the obfervatory tent, that the plumb line tnigh 
bang freely without being difluibed by the wind. The bamboo picket 1 

pre^rved with g.eat care during the time I was obfeiving for the latitude 
and VV.S then pro:eacd under the fiamc of the zcnitii fcdlor. When rh 
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tent was removed, a large bamboo flag-ftaff was creited, whofe cavity 
covered the picker, and in that flate it remained until the mcaruremem was 
completed. 

At the (crmination of the bafe, being the end of a chain, one of the 
large hooped pickets was driven into the ground till its top was on a level 
It ith the coiTers and under the arrow of the chain. The oppofite end being 
adjufted by the finger ferew, the arrow at the leading end was nearly the 
'Center of the picket. A mark was made and a fmall round headed nail 
was driven in till it was level tvith the furfacc. The chain was again applied^ 
and the arrow cut the center of the nail. The picket had been driven 
upwards of two and a half feet Into very bard clay. 

But that tliofc extremities may he preferved, in cafe they may hereeftct 
be referred to, I credled fm-dll mafies of hewn Rone eight feet fquare at the 
bottom and four at the top, the axis ol thofe malTcs being made to pafs 
through the polrtts of comnienccment and termination, and in order that 
this might be corrcflly dons, the following method xvas ufed. 

1 marked out the fouiidation of the building, fo that the picket might 
be as nearly in the center of it as poffiblc. The earth was dug about a 
foot deep referving fpacs round the? center untouched, After the.founda¬ 
tion was brought to a level with a furface, the firft tier of Rones, was laid, 
being one foot fo beiglit. The inner part was then filled up with ftonca 
and mortar, taking particular care at the fame time that the center wus not 
toLiclicJ,. The next tier of Rones was then laid, which was fix feet fqiiaro 
and one foot high. Tins alfo was filled in vikh great care, and. fomc 
cement and bricks put -gradually round the picket. After that the laR tier 
was laid which was four fee: rquarc and alfo one foot high. When thefe 
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Itones wfirc firmly fixed fmall litken threads tverfi dra vn acrofs each other 
ill the diagonals of the rquare. A plummet (pointed) v/as (hen ruTpended 
from the point of ititcrfedlton of ihofc thtcaJs* and they were fb moved 
that the point of the plummet coincided with the center of the nail in 
the picker, rhe pDfition of thefe threads hetng determined, marks were 
inferred in the flone. The cavity was then fill d opj and a Iquare thick 
flone was fixed in the middle of the mafs, having a circular place of 
about four inches dumeicr, funk half an inch deep, and ivhofe center was 
marked by a point. This point, by moving the ilonc and again applying^ 
the filken threads was brought to coincide with the point of int rfcQion, 
and then it was firmly fixed aud poinicd. , 

PxECiSELV the Time kind of building-was ercCied.it the beginning of 
the bale, but in place of having a picket in the center, four large hoojxtd 
ones were driven into the ground, forming a fquare of about ten feet, the 
fmall bamboo picket being intended as the center. . fSilken threads were 
then drawn acrofa from the diagonal pickets, and fo moved, that the plum¬ 
met lirJl ufed, fufpended from the point of interfedion of the threads, 
might drop into the cavity of ihc bamboo. That being adjufied, lines were 
drawn on the tops of ihe pickets where the threads had been extended. 
The build tug was then creClcd, and the center both of the fecond and lafl 
Iter, was marked by the inteife&ton of thofe threads when applied to the 
marks on the pickets. 

Swctt has been the mode of defining the’ extremities of the line. The 
'biiildings are well built of fionc and fome brick,' and will remain for 
*yc3rs, if not injured by aQs of violence. They arc intended to receive an 
‘inftrument on the top and the points of reference if it fliguJd even be-^ 
thought neceflary to have rccourfc to them* 
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EXPANSION oj TH£ CHAINS asd thris COMPARATIVE LENGTHS. 

As I u’ifhed lo be Tatisficd with rerpefl to the expRoft m of each of the 
chains, and their comparative lengths, I made a coitffe of experiments for 
both piirpofcs. I had accordingly the coffers arraing'‘d near the ground, 
that the drawing and weight polls might be driven deep and firmly fixed. 
Both the chains were then put into the coffers^ and the comparifons made 
as follows; 

Apnl to. at ix F. M. the temperature by a mean of five thermo- 

ft 

meters was 85^,6. 

■Thrre comparifons were inade^ and the old chain exceeded the new 
.one, nine divifions of the micrometer ferew. 

April 10, at fix A. M. the temperature by a mean of five thermo- 

.melcrs was 79^. 

Pour comparifons were made, and the old chain exceeded the new 
.one nine divifions. Therefore at ihecommencenaent, the old chain exceed¬ 
ed the new otic in length, nine divifions of the micrometer. 

May aj. After the bate was completed, the temperature by a mean of 
five thermometers, was 8d*, 

By a mean of five comparifons, the old chain 

exceeded the new one - *- 10,65 divifions. 

.14. The temperature by a mean of five thermometers 
was 84". 

And a mean of fix comparifons, gave the cxcefs of the 

old chain above the new one - ^ ii,o8 do, 

25, The temperature was 87 

And a mean of two comparifons, gave - jr.oo do. 


Mean 


10,86 do. 
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IlENCtdt appwrs, that at the conclufion of the htfe» the old chain was 
linger tharL. the new one, 11 diviHons of the micrometer very neatly, fo 
that it hadtncrcafcd from being in ufe, 2 divifions, or t*t inches* 

These experiments were made with great attention, and when either 
chain was Aretched out by the weight, ti was carcrully brought intod line 
in the coffers. 

As I had referved the new chain for a (landard, and knowing the tem^ 
perature at which it had been meafured off in London, I confidcred it an 
objc£l CO determine its rate of ex pan Hon and contradlion compared with 
the thermometers which had been in uTc in meafuring the baft, lince tbefc 
.but common ones, and might probably differ from thoCe made ufe of 
by General Roy and oihers, who had determined the expanfion of mctali 
by the pyrometer ; and I was fuitber induced to do this, from feeing the 
great variation among ihetn, when the degree of heat became above one 
hundred, which it generally was in the coffers every day before 1 left off. 
To ati'oid thofe irregularities arifing from the eipan lions being checked by 
the rcCftancf; from ihe prcffurcon the coffers, I chofe the times of funnfe, 
and from one to two o’clock P, M. for making the obfervations. Sunrife 
in Indra is gener^ally the coolcft: time of the twenty-four hours, and the 
ebaitt had during the night, on account of the uniform ftate of tem¬ 
perature, full timejo frcc ttfelf from any reCftance. At the hotteff part of 
the day likcwife there is a confidcrablc time when the thermometers are 
jrcarly flationary, which will afford time for thc^ rcfidance in the cpffcrs to 
-be overcome, and it is neceflaty to pay particular aitcntiou to this circum- 
dlance, for the chain will be perceived to lengihen oftpn for every half 
diour.after the thermometers arc at their higheft. 
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I (TAD made a great many experiments prior to the meafoirement, but 
found great irregularity, partly from not attending fuffidently Co the above 
circum fiance, and partly from the unfteadinefs of the drawin|j poft, oot- 
witbfianding it was driven deep into very hard ground, and fecured, as I 
thought, by having large ftones preffed clofe on each lide of it. To reme¬ 
dy this latter Inconvenience, I had a ilaple driven into a brick wall, into 
which the iron was fixed with the adjufting ferew for the chain* after 
which r perceived a perfedt coincidence with the arrow and mark.on the 
brafs head, except what arofe from the trifling expanflon and ixmiraaioa^ 
of the iron which held the chain, f then began a new courfe of experi- 
tnenta on both the chains, and ihe refulte were as follows i —. 


Ex^eri‘nefifi far dcferminrrrg rbf txparjan of thr firm Chain. 
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Exper iffiiftlj f«r determining the expanjim of the old Chain. 
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It appears from thefc refuUs, that the expanlion due to V of the thcr- 
momeicr, is kfs than what has been allowed by experiments made in Eng^ 
land, but this might aiifc from the thermometers, as they were fuch as 
could be puTChafed in the fhops, and therefore mod probably not of the 
beft kind. Great care however was taken to watch the moment when (Key 
flood the higheft, and though they varied from one another confidcrably 
at that tunc, yet that vanatioh was generally the lame in equal tempera* 
Cures. ■ t 

I ' I 

The reduOions from the hypothenufes to bring them to the horizontal 
level, were made by numbering the feet from the old chain as. they - were 
fneafored, viz. by calling chains 3200 feet, which would be 3200,115 
feet by the new chain j but this would produce no fen fibic error in the 
verfed fign of a very fmall angle, and on that account thefe decimals were 
not taken into the computation, which was thought lefs necefTary, fince the 
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whole deduftion did not amount to three inches. Neither was any notice 
taken of the different heights of the hypothenufes or levels one above 
another, as that difference was too trifling to affedt a length of thirty or 
forty chains. The bafe has therefore been conlidered at the fame diftance 
from the center of the earth, before it was reduced to the level of the lea, 
and the perpendicular height of the fouth extremity, which I have confi- 
dered as nearly the general height, has been taken for that purpofe. That 
perpendkular height was obtained by comparing the fouth with the north 
extremity, and the height of the latter was determined by obfervations 
made at the race Hand and on the fei beach, where allowance has been 
made for the tereflrial refraaion. The following is the minner io which 
tt has been determined ; 

On the top of the race ftand, the under part of the flag on the beach 
’was obfen-cd to be depreffed 9 30'^ and at the beach, the lop of the race 
Hand was elevated 7' 15' When the inftrument was on the platform of 
the race ftand, the axis of the telcfcope was on a level with the top of the 
ratling, which was obferved from the beach. But at the beach the axis 
of the tdefcope was four feet below the jart of (he flag which had been 
obfefved.' 

The horizontal diflance from the llation on the ftand to that on the 
beach 15-19208 feet. Then 3519208;. 4:: Rad; tan, 43', whichrauR 
therefore be added to the obferved deprclTion of the fla^-^ence 9' 

4/= 10" ' 3 ^ ihedeprefTion of the axis of the telcfcopc on the beach, 
•obferved from thc racc Rand, 

'Now the flatton on the beach is nearly at right-angles to the meridtan, 
ithereforc by allowing 60957 fathoms, to the degree, 1920S feet will give 

T 2 
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.jn arc of ^ 9^ wKicb -is tlic contained arc. And the dif¬ 

ference between the drprcfiion and elevation -being 2' 58', we have 
iL*^r*l 5 l's! 5 for the tcrcftrial -refradion. flencc, fines the obferved 
elevation of ilhe fland, piu 4 ht^/, ihe contained arc would give the angle 
tfubtecided by the perpendicular height ch * ftand above the telefcope at 
the beach, vicrc there no re fr ad ion, -wcifhall have 7', 15'+ *——5^5 = 
(8^ 4/for the true angle fubtended by the perpendicular height which 
being taken :is tangent, to tlw hotizonial diftance and Radius, we have 
R; tan. 8'44'-:: 19608:48.797 feet the height required. But the axis 
of the tclefcc^c on the beach w« determined by levelling down to the 
water, to be i|:i,i66 feet above the fca. Which added to the above, give 
169,963 pcrpcoditular height of the top of the ftand above 

the level of th ie fca. 

Now the tt ip of the race ftand was determined hy levelling to be 31,45 
feet above thi s north extremity of the bate 1 vvhich taken from the other, 
leaves 38,713 for the north eKtremity of the bafe above the fca, which ex< 
trcHiity being by the table 24,96 feet above the fouth extremity, we fhall 
have i5»753 1^* for perpendicular height of the fouth extremity of the 
line above the level of the fca; and from this height ihe length of the bafe 
has been xcdu w:ed. 

Tax angle « of elevation and deprcBion were taken by the circular in* 
(trument, froi n a mean of fcvcral obFcrvatlons, and the error of collimation 
wascorrcAcd hy turning the tranUt over, and the horizontal plate half-round, 
Bat the wcath cr was rather dull during the whole of thefc operations. 

TABLE* Containing the particulars of the meafurement of a baft line 
near St. Mount, commencing in latitude 13*, 00', 29^5 9 N, and 
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«7rtendir!g 4OC06 4418 feet South Wcftcrly making an angle nith the 
meridian o"^ l O* 36', The firft column contama the number of hypothenufe 
or mearuted didancea. The fecond (.l>e length of each in feet. The third 
the angles of elevation and deprethon (which each hypothenufe makca 
with the horizon). The fourth the quantities to be fubtraSed from the 
refpeftive hypothenufe to leduce it to the horizon. The fifth the 
perpendicular afeents and defeenta to each hypothenufe. The fixth the 
commencement in inches of -every hypothenufe above 01 below the termba- 
tion of the one preceding; and the feventh contain a the mean tempera¬ 
ture during the TefpedtiVC meafurement. 
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90,6 

The 2 cbtia In 

1 


70a 

do. 


Hi 

1." 

4 


85,4, 

the 

33 

200 

do. 


■ ** * ^ 


10,76 


9‘.3 

1 road. 

1 

34 

&00 

do, i>. 




7 i 5 


91,5 


35 

400 

do, 



, 

12,75 

94,8 

J 

3 ^ 

2000 

do. ^ 





15 

go i 


37 

Sioo 

do. 





6,9 

9‘*5 


38' 

3200 

0,04, 50 

1OO32O 

4,4991 


8,B 


90.1 


39 

900 

Lcvti. 



t 


1,8 1 

96*9 


40 

, 1200 

do. 

- • 1 


* 

\ 

1 


11,4 

90*5 


4 » 

800 

do. 



. "r 1 


; c? . 

93.7 


4 * 

140P 

do. 

i '*-* '• 


i 


6.7 



43 

I IDO 

'dowi 

1 

-ta '--.L 

t I--' •, 




^>9 

[ 90 * 9 . 


44 

45 

500 

6od 

do. 

dp. 

4 

/.■"N 

t 

r 

1 

1 

i 

3 \ 

®Vn 

- 


IKOD 

d(>« 



J 

1 10.* 


93.8 



y 


4 
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r— 

'B ^ 

Uh. 

•s .s 

Angl«^ of 

def Jtion^ 

Sind depref- 

fions^ 

Dedtifli- 

ons from 
each hy¬ 
po thfD> 

Purpendicular, 

CoiELmcnccrneiic 

from the laft. 

s 

1 U ^ H 

remarks. 

c j; 

bH _ 

^ 3 


Dtfeents. 

above 

Inched.- 

bdow 

Inchfff* 

S v> E 

47 

48 

49 

so. 

3200 

140a 

±2QQ 

800 

a ^ 

Levef/ , 
du, 1 

do. 

do. 




S'P 

7.3 

p?. 

.1. - 

' 

1 33**1 
50A 
.91*8 
97.!3 

f 

.4 

Conspleted tlie iirf 
May, iS&z, 

1 

4tKJOO 1 

1 

i“ 35 o;jI 9 * 8 oSJ i8i.i 6| i7B,Q6| 90,8 


North above ihc fbuth extremity ,22.96 ftei in perpend jcdar height. 


At the commencement, the oTd chain (with which the meafurement was 
made) exceeded the new one by nine diviGons of the micrometer, equal' 
to fett. Therefore 400 will be the mcafures in lengths 

of the new chain, equal - - - _ 40001, 44^0 

At the conclufion. the old chain exceeded the new one 
by eleven diviGons, confcqucntly it had incrcafed by wear 
two diviGons of the micrometer = o,ooo8 feet. * Hence 
X 400=0,1600 feet, is the correilion for the wear. 


which add 

Whence the apparent length of the bafe, will be 
400,016020 lengths of the new chain, 

The fum of all the forrediions in column fourth for ob* 


+ 0, 1600 


40001, 6020 


taining the horizontal diftanccs,. is 6,23^9. feet, which 
mud: therefore be deduflcd, - - _' ^0,3359 

And this will give the apparent horizontal length of the 
bafe, in terms of the new chain 400,013661 lengths, or ‘ 40001,36661 
The mean temperature for the whole bafe Is 90®, & and* 
the new chain was meafured off when the thcTniometer " 
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flood at 50* licnce to reduce the whole horbontal 
kngth to the flandatd temperature of 62*» the equation, 
will b* expreffed by (. y>> 

fx 4C0,013661' feet or 5^,1162 f«t which mu ft be added; + 51I162 
Hence the whole horizontal diflance correded for 62^ 


40006,4823 

40006^4418 


will be, - " “ * 

Which leduaed to the levellof the fea will be, 


Note, the quantity ,0074 inches is the txpanfton of the chain due tg 
of the thermometer as determined by my own experiments detailed 
in the annexed memoir. By General Roy's experiments with- the pyro¬ 
meter it was + ,00763 inches. 

THE.quantity + ,01237 inches 1$ the expanfion of too feet of braJi* due to- 
1* of the thcrmometci'. 

By the experiments r made in the Jlf^yire-thc expanfion of the old 
chain was + ,00725 inches due to 1*, By thefcexperiments it is 4 * ,00737 
inches, but I'givc the proference 10, the latter on accountJof the chaini ^ 
being fixed to the wall. 

The radius of curvature for red tic tug the bafe to the level of the fea, 
is aftiim'zd at 3448748 fathoms being the radius to the meridibna] circle 
on whicn one degree is computed to he 60197 in tho latitude of 13**. 


II- — Observations tor eetermining the Angle 
WHICH THE Base Line makes with the Merioian. 

13* 00 29', 59 N. 



At the North end of the bafe lath title. 
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Stptemher 24#^, on the evening the polar ft^ir when 
at its grcaCefl Eal^ern elongation was obrerved to 
make an angle North Eaderly wiih the bafe line 
produced^ • . . • . 

1" 

35' 06', 7 

The apparent polar diftance of the flar at that time 
was 1 * 4*4 40'^ 2 with which and the above la¬ 
titude, the computed azimuth was, 

I 

47 2^ , 7 

Therefore the line when produced Northerly will 
make an angle with the meridian North Eafterly, 

0 

la 17, 0 

September 2 . 6 lht on the evening the angle North 
Eaftcriy with the bafeline produced was, 

I 

3 S 13» K 

The apparent polar diftance on that day was, 

1 * 4^4 J9* 8 which will give the azimuth, 

£ 

47 35, a 

Therefore the angle between the line and meridian 
will be, - - ^ _ 

0 

IS 12 * I 

Stpttmiier 50^on the evening the angle was obferved, 

1 

35 od y 7 

The apparent polar diftance for that day being 
^ * 44 3^"^ I the azimuth will be. 

1 

47 sj > 5 

Hence the angle by this obfervation is, 

0 

ra 16 , 3 

At the South end of the base -Laitude. 

iz 

53 54 » S 

OSober yth. In the morning, the polar ftar when at 
its greateft weflern elongation, was obferved to make 
an angle North Weftcriy v^ith the bafe line produced 

1 

59 9 

The apparent polar diftance at that time was 1*^ 3J>7i 

and this with the above latitude will give the azimuth. 

I 

47 18 , a 

Therefore the angle which this line produced, makes 
with the meridian North Eafterly. . * 

0 

12 id, 7 

And the mean of thefe four is 

0 

12 16,(5 


U 
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The laft obfcrvaiton wac made imdcf the moft favorable circumfljJK’fj, 
it being ju(I day light j the flag-flaff at the north extremity of the line 
was obferved immediately after the tlar j and the morning being perfclElly 
cleaf] no unfteadioefs or uncertainty arofe from the cfFcfts of the vapour, 
which had occafioned die difference between the angles on the R4th and 
26th. 

When the obfervation was made on the 50th, a blue light was fixed ftt 
the fouth end of the bafe. 


SECTION IIL Commencement of the operations from the 

EASE. Ti££ LA RCE THEOOELITE. 

After the completian of the lafe Une, there remained nothing of im* 
portancc'to be done until I received the large inflrumcnt, which arrived 
in the begluing of Scplttitbtr, I had however made an excurfion down 
the fea coaff, as Pondicherry^ for the purpofe of fclciling the pro- 

pnred ilations for determining the length of a meridional arc. This and 
the meafarement of a degree at right-angles to the meridian I confidcred 
as the firfl objc(£l of this work, 1 accordingly lofl no time in proceeding 
to accomplifh tUefe defidcrata., 

The inflrumcnt above alluded to was made by Mr. Cary, and is iit 
moft lefpcft the fame as that dcfcribed by General Roy in the Philofophi- 
cal Franfadlions for the year ly 90, with the improvements made after¬ 
wards in the microfeopcs, and in an adjuRment to the vertical axis, by 
which ihc circle can be moved up or Jet down by means of two capftati 
fcrcwsai the top of the axis. Thefe are mentioned in the PhiJofophical 
TianfatUons for 179J, in the account of the trigonometical furvey, By 
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iinfcing (he circle on the axis, it is better atJajited for trivclltng, and when 
il)c microfeopes are once adjuiled to minutes and feconds, on the limb of 
the inilrutnent, the circle can always be brought back to the proper diftmec 
from them. Great attention however Is ncctlTary in britigiog the axis 
down, fo that the wires in each mkrofeope being fixed at oppoQte dots 
on the limb, they may coincide with the fame dots when the circle is 
turned half round, or made to move entirely round, and in a contrary di~ 
redlion to what it had been moved before ■, which latter method has 
been recommended by the maker. This circuraftancc rcfpe£ting the axis 
lliouid be mo ft fcmpuloufly attended to before the adjuftment of the mU 
crometers begin, fo that when by arranging the letifcs in fuch a manner 
that ten mvolutions of the micrometer may anfwer to ten minntes on 
the limb, and therefore one divilion to one fecond, the circk- can always 
be brought to its proper height, by trying the revolutions of the micronictcr. 

It has however been found from experience, that nnlefs in cafes of very 
long and tronbkfomc marches, it is not neceftary to fmk the axis* The 
carriage being performed altogether by men, there is not that jolting which 
any other mode of conveyance is fubjett to, and as 1 found, that a confiJer- 
able time was taken up in ajjuftlng the axis before the revolutions of the 
mkronYcters could be brought to their intended limits, I-therefore Uid.it 
afide, unlcfs under the clrcumftances above mentioned, . 

it ■ 

Th£ fcmtcircle of the iranfit tekfeope Is graduated to ip' o^f -a degree in 
place of which was the cafe wiili die fcmicirck defep^d by General 
Roy, and the micrometer to the horizontal mScrofcope applied to this 
femk'ircle, making one revolution in two minutes, rfvpLufions for 

ten minutes on the limb; and the fcak of the micrometer bping divided 
Into (i.’flty pariSf each part Is rhcrtfpje two feconJs of the circle. ■ ^ 

V 2 
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A NUMBfiR of experiments have been maJe for determinii'g the errr>r 
of the fem'cirdc, and to afeertain the phcc of the fixed wire in the hori¬ 
zontal mlcrofeopc, fo a« to divide the ermr, h has appeared in the event, 
that the tclcrcopc being in its right pofition, (that is, when the limb and 
niicrorcopc were on the left hand,) and the fixed wire placed at Zero on 
the fcmlcircic, when the circle or limb of the thcodclitc w'as turntd 180*^ 
in Azimuth, and the telefcopc turned over, the fixed wire was then diflant 
from Zero on the oppofitc part of the arc by a mean of a great many 
obfervations 57^', the half of which is therefore the error. Trds half 
was carefully fet off from Zero by the moveable micrometer wi:e, and the 
fixed one brought to coincide with it. On the right application of this 
error, there will be I zS", 5 to add to the elevations and fubtrad from the 
depreflions. The obfervations for determining this quantity were repeated 
nt dificrent times, and under the moft favorable circumfiances j the adjuft- 
mtnts of the whole infirument being frequently examined, and the Icx'cl 
applied to the tclefcope, reverfed at moft of the obfervations- For the 
line of collimatlon, as thefe eorrcflions depend on having a well defined 
objedt, 1 fixed n bamboo upwards of a mile diflant from the obfervatory 
tenf, and tied round it fcvcral narrow ftripes of black filk, one of which was 
near the horizontal wire when the axis of the tclefcope interfedled the ftaff 
after being brought to a level by the bubble. Then the inftrument being 
ndjufied, and the tclefcope dircflcdlo the bamboo, being perfedlly level, and 
the wire of the micrometer In the piece brought to the interfedlion of the crofs 
wires, the'angular difiance to the mark on the bamboo was meafured by the 
runs of that mitrometcr, and the wire brought back to the point of in- 
terfcdlion of the other wires. The circJe was then turned half round and 
the tclefcope referved or put again into the fame Ys. The levelling adjUtt- 
ment was then made, and the angular diftance iro.m the interfcdltiQn of the 
wires to the black mark again taken, half the dificrcncc between which 
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anfJ the former was of courfe the error of colUmation* This error was 
repeatedly reduced till it became very fmall, half by the finger fertw of the 
clamp to the fcmtcirclc, and half by the adjuring ferews to the levelling 
rods. After that, the remaining error was repeatedly examined and found 
to be 2^,36 to be fubtrafled from the elevations and added to the deprcfli-* 
ons when the telcfcopc Is tn the ordinary petition, or when the femicirde 
and microfeope are on the left hand 1 but vice •uerja when in the contrary 
pofition. Thcfc errors of the femicirde and line of collimation being op- 
pofue, the icfult from comparifon will be, " That when eitvatkniQx dcm 
prejjims are taken with the fcmicircle* i'26'^ mnft be added to the former^ 
and fubtraBed from the latter,^* 

And that when the elevations and deprdliona are taken by the micro¬ 
meter in the eye piece 2'36 mutt be deduced from the deuatims and added 
to the dcprefifions. 

The micrometer in the focus of the eye glafs of the tranfit telcfcopc is 
the fame in all refpeBs as the one mentioned by General Roy, that is to 
fay, the circle or fcale is divided into one hundred divlllons, and there Is a 
nonius fixed to the upper part of the iclefcope, which defines the revolutions 
of (be micrometer as far as ten for the elevations and ten for the depreflt- 
ons. The following experiments have been made with the fame marked 
bamboo, for afeertaining the value of thcfc divifions, and it has been found 
that feven revolutions and 61,4 div) lions are equal to ten minutes on tbc 

4, i 

limb of the femicirde, fo that one divilion is equal ,788 to of a fecond. 
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’TABLE of experiments for dttermimng the vsiuatim if the remlutlens nnd 
divifims on the ndctimeter in the eye-piece oj the ttlefespe* 



^11 ai. I’t 

MtcromcEcr 

Kd. ofrcCABCli. 

Vila? j 

Divifion. 


^k^Gfflcrer 

DlTliKlqf. 

Nc^p «r ftcondi 

V»!dc of j 
OiriGon, 


■ d 




d 



Nov. 26. 

991’i 

783*5 

0,788 

|Nov. s6., 

!000 

780 

0,780 


m ' 

787 

0,78a 


1 

800 

0,800 


994 

773 

0,777 ’ 

1 1 

P 

787 1 

0.787 


0 

0 


1 0,78a 



794 

0,794 

^ i 

1002 

794 

Oi794 



788 

0,788 



Mean - 

0,788 



782 

0,78a 

* 


“■ m 




788 

1 0,788 


Hence one fccond will be equal 1,28 a divifions, 

One minute 

Ten minutes . ... 


SECTION IV. 

Angles taken with the large ihcodelite between 27th 802, 

and !3ih ot April 1803. 


AT THE 
r 

Btixutiu 

t- 


South end of ilic bafe, 
JPeruvil^aui bill, 


NORTH END OE THE 

And 

Mount ftation, 
PermbauJt hill, 
Mount ftaiion. 


BAS 8 , •*• 

Oifervtd Ae^leu 

* rt 

d 

- - og 04 

- - og 47 58,9 

- - 8t II 05,a 
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AT THE SOUTH END OF THE BASE. 


Beiwta Jnd Ohjgroid dnghs. 

0 ^ # 


North end of the bjfe. 

- 

Mount ftation, * 


<9 ft^iS 



Pcrimbatik bill. 

m 

”3 47.3 

Mount ftation, 

* 

- 

ditto, z ~ 

* 

loe 37 14,8 


AT THE MOUMT STATION. 



North end of the bafe. 

- 

South end of the bafe, « 

z 

77 34 ^3 



Ptrvtaimi hill. 

* 

83 o€ 38,2 

South end of the bafCi 

dim m- 

ditto, - ^ 

m 

to 35 J2,9 

FtrumbaMk hill. 


Mtivgo/ ftation, • 

* 

93 30 03,6 



Muliap^Je hill, > « 

- 

63 30 i8,b 


AT 

PERU MB AUK HILE, 



North end of the bafe. 


South end of the bafe, 9 


5S IS ad 



, (Mount ftation, * • » 

- 

to 3a 16,8 

South end of the bafe. 


ditt^ * w 

- 

d6 47 4® (" 

Hungat ftation, ^ 

r 

.ditto, m , > 

m 

36 58 15,i 

. i 


Cmtmtaiuum hill, « 


59 48 >^.9 

’ 


Mvtlapodf bill, • 

m 

42 52 <3.9 

Mvdltpoic hill. 


CotJtasweiKum hill. 

- 

j6 50 59 

^ lO 

AT 

> 

MUNCOT .STATION,* 

«o 



hil!, - 

3 

Caoiio 0 B/me»m. hitl. 


88 03 47.6 



Mullfipode hill, -• 


79 5^.1 

M\dlapcie hill. 

m 

7(Md^^,ftaiion, - . 


ISj 40 2.i,9 

JAannodr ftation, « 

- 

ditto, 

* 

75 25 51.® 

Mount ftation. 


Perutnbauk hiH, 

- 

50 3V4>>7 

Hnllop^di hill, • 

- 

Munneer ftation. 


49 *4 59.4 



i 5 o 

Btt'seteii 

Birum hvk lulf^ 
Cs 6 }icc%tiU£um litis, 
Tandrfiy (latloD, 

Munget llalion, 

MtiUspsdt hiJIj 

Mungat ftation, 

Mun/tffir Aalloii, 
Mul/ajftdt hill,, 

Mulkpodt hill, 

bill. 
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AT MULLAPOPR HELL. 
And 

- ^ CiQneovaautum hill, 

- - Mmmor ftaiiofi, 

Mstngst ftition, 

AT MI^NNOOR STATION. 

- Coomo^au£um hill, 

MuUapodij 
Tsriiray lUtion, 

A E ditto, 

CsBno^niaKtum hill. 


AT TAHDRAY STATION. 

i Munnoor flation, 

Multapsdi hill, 

' ^ ditto, - 

- Urrumiamm hill* 
BmavJc hill, 

AT URRUMBAUCUM HIJ.L, 

^ Itandray ftation, 

Pmtmk hill, 

AT PONAUK HILL. 

S Vrrumiaucum hill, 

Bottdray ftation, - 

Maumdesr hill, : 


Oljervtd An^tt* 
o ■* • 

- *39 ig 07,8 

- 81 ai 03,0 

6 a S3 
aS i; 35,7 

* 


- too %j i(,4 

49 34 3M 
44 15 34,9 
93 50 05,9 

50 5 ® 39 


60 18 30,7 
S 7 01 oo.it 
33 16 30,8 
94 00 01,7 

80 48 38,8 


43 50 

Z 111 s* *8,9 


39 25 nfi 

*7 »3 47>4 
49 19 0-46 
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AT FOOKAUK HILL,. 


BetwttH . 




•fc ,, 

Alla^ftr bSlf> 

J.f;r 0-! 

r.2® : ^ • 

{;.Ol 04 

Pemaai htll^. 

<■.?> <0 >,A 

P( 9 xauk hiJip * 

■' , ?*> ?.> ' *- 

PtQnavk, bill, 

; ' t' 

ii \. \ti i; 

^(tndr&y IlarioR, 
PttMnhauctm hilt, 
Msumdiw bill. 


Midtapade bill, 
Carr6}igocly]ii\\ 


Mitlhpcd^ hill, 
Maumdoir. bill, 
^ill, 

. IZ il 

4 , J- 


Aed 

4 

-' Pedru (latioi), 

I ,V * 4i 

Urruvthddcunt hi If, * 

at ALLAC00R’'HILL* 

- PadrH fbiioR, 

■ I V* . , J . , 

Urrkmtducum hill, 

- . .1 , - *: 'I ' 

^ m 

*AT PAUDRES station. 

- • Altacisr bill, ' 

" JU'l v^r . •> 

,tli At fACDLliAPODE BILL- 




O^emei Asgjksi- 

® if- #- 

• 3 « «» !fi.r 

■ e! * 

91 Si ig 

■ Uto OS 22,3 
'*■* ■ ■•» . 


r 64 44 58,6 


- • - Taidrdy ftationi,r 

4 

7 ‘ 39 *,^,3 

£ 7 ir«ffiJi»iicM»hiil, 

- 

s8 43 i£,€ 

Mdmndetr hilly . - 


. 58 0» J9 

t - Urrambatacum hill, — 

fc- 

42 57 07.9 

- * -“ ’•* Mowbray's boofc,'’’ ' - 


65 *7 00 

“ * - Carrmgoily hill, * - 

r.:-- . : - Vi. 

- ^ 

“45 48 00,5 

AT maumdoor hill. 



.PMWiiit hill, . , r 1 

■1 

* n- 

*■ 

7s 38 40 

CarTangwty hill, ■* ^ 

m 

^9 5 ® 2*>5 

- - ff^eriiij hill^ z. 

■% 

44 46 si,6 

AT CARRAncOOLY ftliL,v 

^ .. 


* • “ Mdiifodver hill,! - - ^ 

,^i ■ 

44,1! 

- ' -JViritty hilt, 

m 

80 37 28.3 

diito^i;'! t. , , 

- - V 

^8'33 38 .® 

. VdUatigedHd htl^ ^ 

- 

3® 40 38,a 

\ 7 « . , j, 

:»t n 

3 R. W-' *.i 
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*w 

AT 

WOitlTTY Til LX, 

jftti 

Of/tr’^'id Aaglit^ 

!■. ■« 

bill* 

* - 

•p' 

*- ^ "** 

Xiamdetr Inll, 

P^matdl hill, * 

- 54 36 

- 109 25 09.1 

PfrvtBteil bill, 

* 

AT 

jCefSiim bill, 

I^EEtEIACOtL KILL. 

. j; 16 10,3 

Wsritty hill| 

m- ^ 

CaTTungocty bill, 

OtBtim bill. 

.. 41 01 25,1 

. 134 51 00,6 

Cnemm hill. 

^ * 

I n flag 00 red hill, 

- 53 *3 

VeUaitgtwd hilt, 

- 

Carrangtelj lilll. 

New flauQii on red liill. 

- iS S® *3>4 

. ()3 08,8 

XiasratiOt (Ulion, 

^ * 

dtico .iliuo, * 

, Chengtaud flation, • 

- ^6 57 39.® 

4a 57 M.4 

Mjlitm Elatkiii, 

at. 

ditto ditto, 

yELLUKCCAOP HILL. 

- £9 ^9 4'>3 

Psrmatill hill* 

m ^ 

C,arranioely b\ll, 

- 114 aj iM 

i 

New ftatloTV on rtd bill. 

- 37 ^5 *7.4 


-* AT tile KElA^ £5rATlOJ^ REP HILT.* 

ftriMtcil WIU • - *^’- 

^fteratart (laiityi, * 


44 ^5 3J*® 

99 as 04.4 


nation, * 
tn CoftrjiA hilt, <• 
Kcw {tatlon on red hill. 


at MOORATAN STATIOK- 

^ . Pirmaieit ImII, 

^ripandtfterum liill, 

- al\ Hag on rtd hill, 

CUngtaud flAUOn, 
Perm^iU bill, 


• t$ 13 3®*® 

- 64 4* E®*5 

Bi 4® JO 

- 54 33 <5 
64 37 £1,4 
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J 63 


AT 

TU£ 

FIRST rtAG ON RSO HIU;. 



BtitcetH 


And 

Ohjtrued Angles^ 

Cetitttm faiVj 

- 

Fermstcil hilh « 

- 

30 54 56.4 



Suiion near Mw/rataa, 

- 

76 aS 03,1 



at COONOM HiLL« 



Ptrmetoii hiU| 

* 

l^ifitty hill. 

- 

*7 «a 53.3 



all ilag on red hill, * 

m 

87 5 t |8 

id Qag on red hilt* 

m 

Station near 


81 45 «6,9 

Chengcaud ftauoii^ 


ditto. 

m 

76 02 op,3 


AT iTATIOIfrf 



PermatsH hiU^ • 

* 

Cttngtaud Jiaiinn, * 

w 

I89 85.52,8 



Mfintian flaiidr*,' « 

m 

73 09 S ".7 



ff'eriiiy hilt, 

■H 

46 81 tl,4 


AT 

CIIEKGCAUO STATION* 



PermacdL bill», 

m 

Mytum Itaiion, 

- 

81 04 s6,9 



Mocrataa datlon, • 

P» 

5 » 49 oj.** 

^rivandipcritjo hUi,' ' 

«■ 

ditto. 


66 08 35,8 

Comum bilf» 


ditto^ >• • 


49 35 i 75 

AT' THE STATION 

OP OBSERVATION AT TRIV ANDEPOOR UM HlLI.- 

JidettaUM Qatioiti 

4P 

Cb£ng€&ud ItatioDj 


49 «8 53,9 


Kcfcrring light near 

iaucum • - f clongaiioo. 


Keferring light near friptmm-'y 
iaiieumi * • 


Ftbruarj 3, 

i» 39 43 iPS 

4 i 

44.9 

5» 

44.33 

7 . 

4 '>i 5 

9* 

* 4*13 

JO, 

39 .« 

11, 

43.67 


1 . 1 
)-Btae light on Meeratan ftationj > 

J J 


7 57 iStZ^ 


W a 



l6i, MEAttmEMENT, OP AN Arc ON THE 

The angles in general have been tak^ three and fobr timer, anti every 
lime that the objelft was obrerved, both microfeopes were read off thrice, 
and two feparate 8e|d books kept for making out ihc angles. What are 
here recorded, are the means taken from the two books. In cafe a differ¬ 
ence in thofe angles, noticed at the time, left any reafon to fufpea an error 
in the inflrument, the divifion beitvecn the dots was carefully examined, as 
well as thofe to the right and left, and if any error was dlfcovered, allow¬ 
ance was made accordmgly. *, i* ' - 

A 

SECTION V. Tmangies. 

NertL End ff th Bnfe from the South End if the Baft 40006.4. 


, No. 1 Stiirm?, jObferved Angfe^, DjJF. 

Error.' 

c^Jculanon, 

Diliancisi 
m feet* 

1 

I. 

North end of tlic bafe. 
South end of the bafe, 
Moont flatlon. 

j 1 , 

gt og 04,0 

" ^9 3^5 
77 3t 33,0 

‘79 59 59.5 

^.03 

—,0s 

*-.03 

,oB 

- ' 


^ j • 

gi og 04,2 
11 19 32,6 

77 3 ‘ 43.® 

! 804 <j ,7 

40965,8 

00 

1 ( 

^>58 

180 OQ QQ 

, ■ TMorth end of the bafe. 

Mount fiation from < „ . . 

1 South.cnd of the bafe, 

11. 

Noith end of the bafe, 

> 

South end of the bafe, 
Ptrumhauk hiJl, 

0 > # 

9 47 5 % 
'*‘3 5 ^ 47 *^ 
0 0 0 1 

f 

— iOl 



Ek / # 

9 47 58^8 
“3 5 ^ 47.® 
5 <S *5 U 

4397 ‘8 1 

1818903 

! - 1 


jO? 1 1S0, CMS m ! 

, , , , rNofih end of the bafe, - 

PtTiifnlaak hill ffom s c l j „ 1 1 r 

1 South end of the bafe, - | 
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North End ^ the Ba/e ftcm Pcrumbauk Hill 4397 [,8, 


Nft 


SutLon. 


UK 


Ncnb ciid oftbc bafe, 
Perrumicuk bill> . 
Mount fiauQrij 


Obferved Arsgtes- 

Dir. 

fl ^ / 

*■ 

81 SI 05,% 

-t03 

10 39 t6,8 

-^,0 9 

' 88 06 38,9! 


180 00 00,8 

1 >08 


Sphcr, 

Kx€cf$. 


Error. 


An^cs for 

cajcuhtlon. 


IjlrfaRCfiT 

in feet 


3i 2i 05,1 
10 iS^B 
83 06 38,1 


,08 +,1 180 


Mount ftation from 


{ 


North end of the bafe, 
Permifbauk hill. 


8046,7 

43495 i 4 


South End of the Bafe from Mount Siatkn 40965 8. 




ft / <■ 

'h 



Cl ^ A- 

South end of the bafr^ 

37 *4.8 

— ,06 



37 M .7 

Mount [liitioiip 

JO 35 

— ^9 



35 

Ptrumbauk hiJlj 

Oh 0 0 1 

-,oi 



47 32,4 



■ 1 . 1 

|t 8 o ' 


Perumbouk from 


{ 


South end of the bafe. 
Mount nation. 


8189,2 

43495.5 


It appears from examining the above triangles, that there is a difference 
in the diftance from the north end of the bafe and M ount flation, by thc^rft 
and fecond triangles, and alfo a difference in the diftance from the fouth end of 
jhe bafe to Pervmhauk hill. It may be ncccfthry to notice here, that tb-rc 
WAS great diEculty in talcing alt thcic angles, on account of the very thiclt va¬ 
pour which conftantly floated near the furface of the flat where the bafe line 
runs, jalmoftlmm^diatcly after day-light, to very near the time of furt-fet- 
titig. All the angles, and particularly at the north and foiith end of the 
bafe iine, have been repeatedly taken, and the only time when the fi4g-ftaff 
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M£ASUEt£M£HT OJ A« ArC ON THE 


appeared diftinclly, was in ihc morningiof the 7 th of 03sibirf when I ob- 
ferved the poUr ffar at the fautfi end of the bafe line. 

It was difeovered, that at Perumbauk hill, there had been an error in 
reading off the fouih end of the bafe, moll probably of it* from the micro* 
meters, as all the angles which had a reference to that point, exceeded, 
what they ought to have been, by ten or twrclvc feconds. In conTequence of 
thia difagTcemcm, I chofc to take the fuppkmcnial angle in the fecond and 
fourth triangles, after the other angles had been correfted. The diftance of 
the north end of the bafe from Perusihaak, as determined in the fecond 
triangle, being taken as a bafe in the third tringle, where in the 
three angles have been obferved* to determine the dtllancc from 
Ptnmi'auk to the Momtt and from the north end of the bafe to the 
Meutit^ it appears that ihc Utter diflancc comes out within 0,4 of a foot to 
what had been brought by the firft triangle j and that the diflance from the 
fouth end of the bafe to Pmanbauk hill, derived from the fecond and fourth 
triangles, differ only ,14 of a foot, The diflance homr the 
Pefumbauk being that from which all the opcraiions arc to comineucc, I 
wifhed to be as particular as pofftble in determining it, and the refuUs 
from the third and fourth triangles make it 43495*4 4349f >5* 

only one*tenth of a foot. 


Mount IIat ion /revt Perambauk JJiU 43495>4 • 


, No- Suibf?^ |obrLTVfd Angks^ 

DSff.' 

Spher. p Angles for 1 

Kxcefs. calruUiiori- | 

Ui(tMCcs [ 

1 in tecf- 

V. 

Mount fl&Liori| - i 

PtrtLmhauk hill^ * 

Mungut d^Lion, 

^ * * 
9* 30 03,6 
i 35 58 i 5 >‘ 

5 <» 3 ‘ 4>.7 

-,»8 
—,08 
-^,08 



ge 30 03,4! 

1 36 58 15, 
50 3t 4t,6 

5629*,* 

33886,8 

1 180 D 0,4 

*“» 34 l *.J 1 +»‘ 

i8o 

r Ptrumkauk hilb - - ' 

1 1 Mount ftaiion, * - - 
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Periimbauk Hiti frm Mungot Jlaiinn 55492,1, 


1 Nr. 

Station- 

Obfervtii ArgScE. 

Dir. 

Sphff. 1 Aiiglw fof 1 Diltancei 

Exc*f*.| 'i ealfuUiion, 1 in f«f. 

VI 

Peritmtauk iiLLI. 

nation, 

Mulla^iU hill, • 

Of' 

5 » » 3 t 9 

73 o8 56,4 
57 58 51.5 

-,>6 

—.17 



m f w \ 

4 * 5 ® < 3.3 

79 55,7 

57 5 ® 5 < ' 

65^05.* 

1 451^9.5 

t&o 0 ot,8| 

-. 58 | 

.59 1 

+ 1*4 


JPtmmhauk hill, • 

hill from ttatioo, - - 1 

Pcrumbaulc HiU from MuUjpode Hiil 65205,4. 

VII, 

■ 

% 

Perumhatttum hilt, 
MtiUa^ede hill, 
Coffnit^togattm bill, ^ 

c ^ t 

*6 SO 59 
<39 *9 7.8 

0 0 0 

+ .3 
|-^ 9 - 



j - ^ ' 

i 6 SO 5PA 

= 39 ^ 7 *^ 

' 23 39 S 3,5 

'05534.6 

47088,5 



i,sa 1 1 

f Perumhi^uk 

C»r«te.«r«« lull from . . 

-Mullapode Util Jr am Coonoowaucum HiU 47088,5. 

Vlll. 

MuUapsde hill, 
Coetifi^aueum hill, 
Manm Ration, 

q * r ' 

81 £1 03,0 

000 

50 5* 39.0 

-,a 

-,io: 



* / # 

Si £1 02,8 
47 4® 18,5 
5 " 5 * 38,9 

4 + 944.4 

6aoo6,S 


1 1 i8q 00 00^6 

r Mtiligpsde lull, > • I 

Afowir ll.tiou from ki||_ . . 
































































'An Arc on tkr 




Mullapode Hiit JHm Miingot Jlathn 45169.5* 


r*——^ 

^ No*. _ 

.j ^ . 

Station* ' 

■ - ^ 1 

1 

bhjS^<)ii'Anglet.l 

1 1 • 1 

Dk 1 

Execr». 1 

|E«or,j 

1 Angl^i for 

1 cntct^Aiion, 

T^nwcet 

111 

IX. 

i 

1 

! “ r 

Mt^fdpedi hi Ilf 1 - 

■ - i V: ^ f ' 

Ma^gei [lalion, ^ > 

fladon^ « 

J « 1; *\ 

: 81 i^> 56,8 

, 49 

, "49 34 3®.4 

* 

r f ^ 

“»’3 

—.^ 4 * 



q t i 

81 10 57,1 
'49 14 29,8 
34 a**^ 

4 

1 1 

J 

4944 i 3 : 

' : __ 

m 59 58,6 

-•<*1 1 

^ — 1 . 

180 

; iMulUpcie hill, - . , 

< flaiton from ’S w .. i n 





MuU&pode Tnll> ^ i 

**^a8 if 36^7. 

1 

jr 

p 

P 


0 1 4. 

fiS 17 36,4 


X, 

t 

1 , 

i 

lUtion, 

tandfa) lUtido,. - ' 

[ P- ?.i-S ' 

124 40 24,2 
27 02 o<^V 

'Ti6 

' <9 

1 

1 1 

124 40 23,6 

<2 jr, . 1 

^ 1 

8 

4 

1 

>‘ 73 L 9 

i 7 » 05*3 

tSo 0 04 

- ) , 4 *^ 

*■►3 

Jli.l iV* 

^ -flAutkp^di hill, - - 

^ j ««ion, - - 

- ... 

1 - . Mtillapodt! /f/// Jroirt Munnoor Jiathn 44^^ 4, 3. , 

XL 

Mulkpode hill, 
Mtoiae^r ftailon, - 
,f 4 Hdray Nation, - 

<. ' ' 

52 53 *0 

93 50 5-9 
33 3‘>>8 

* 

|—,2 

— *3 

—.1 



f i 

0 

5 “ 53 

1 93 50 08 

33 3 t 

' 

\ 

81735,7 

® 5325'7 

m 59 56,7 


*7 |—4' 

1 180 

r Mulkpidf hill, 

Suion from 6«io», . . 
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y[\ingot/ta/ion/rem MannoQT fijtm £8633,7. 



Obfc nr-ri An:glc».| 


Efjqr* 

Angles (t,r iyubnceTl 
ciilcitlatlan, 1 in'feet. 1 

XII. 

Mattgot fiat ion, 
Mwimor fiaiion, - 
TandTpy fiatlon, ' 

,0 t If 

75 61 *® 

4 i 15 34 iSl 
60 i 3 30,7 

< 

1 

!■“ 

. 


^ f f \ 

75 H BhS 
4 i 15 35 

60 18 30,5 

' 

1 47^05.9 

5 ^ 53 * 5-1 

180 00 oo,4| 1* ,64 

w — 

I So 

f Mugger bill, . . _ 

Tandray fiaLlon ffOm . . 

fiat ion. 


In the qaadralareral farmed by Mun^fade hill. ^fungH hilf, Mu*i~ 
nsor Ilation, and Tandray ftation, the fide Mullapode and Tjndmy is 
common to the tenth and eleventh triangles, the fira of which gim it 
81731,9 feet, and the latter 817 3^1,7 feet the mean of which is 81732,3 feet 
which becomes the bafe for extending the triangles wcflerly. Thefe rcfulTs 
appear to be fuSIdcntly correfl, fince the bafea on which the two triangles 
have been formed were derived from the different fides of the triangle Per- 
umbauk hill, Mungot hiil, and MulJ^ode hill, vix. one from^hc fide 
Mu/kpedf hill and Mungot hill, the other from the fide Muikpede liill 
and Perumhuk hill, on which was computed the fide Mullap^de hill and 
Coonovwaucum hilJ, and from that again the fide Mulhp^dt hill and Man- 
Jieor flat ion, which however come out the fame as when obtained from the 
diftance MuUapodt bill and Mungut hiJI. 

It will alfo appear that in the triangle computed on the bafe Mmg^t 
hill and Munnttar ftation, that each of the fides, Mmnm ftation and 
Tantfray fiation, and M«/tger, and become common to the frian- 

X 
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Munn^(n‘- and Te^df.ty and %inHap9de'\i\\\ Mungtt^ 
and Tetridray^ each to each, and that in the fiift cafe, there is n difference of*^ 
^ and ia the fecend of ^*3- of a foot. Thcfc eircuinfUncea wittf l conccivt, 
prove the-operatioos to be-fuffidently^fatisfailory> . 


Mtillapocfe'(4/7/ frsm TahdftySi752,3.’ 


Nov 1 


-tifcrvcd Anglrf, 

““•IIS.': 

Errar* 

Ailgtts Jfir 
Caldubdon# I 

in feel. 

Jilll. 

1 

Mulhptde hilij' 
tanirajf (laiion, 
l/rrttvdaucuTtiy - » 1 

Gr- p f 

4 a'57 07*9’ 
94 00 01,7 

43 oi 150 

f 

—»+ 

—.4 

^ 1 

p 

'% 

0 r , j 
4» 57 08,21 
94 00 01,6 

43 03 50,3 

11944^.7 

81587,1 ' 

y >?9 59 5£^4' 1 1“'® 

180 ‘ 

C-Httllap 9 de iiiH,*' -- 

mrumlaucum from {Iwioff, - - - 

1 

XIV. 

'' 

1 

Mvl!apcdC‘ hiUJ 
Tetidray ftation,. - 
PesKOui - 

' ' 1 

, 71 39 “6.3 

80 43 45.7 

27 S' i 7 A 

li,., 

—‘.3 

—0,8 

1 

.1 

' 

1 1 j 

-a / M 

7» 39 «5>« 
80 48 44,4 

57 3 ‘ 50,4 

a 

?■ 

> 

■74556.7 

‘67839.7 

1 ‘79 59 59»4 

• 


-3.8 

i [ 80 

r Mitllapedfi hilli, 

1 - . 


"Poonauk UVrumyaucuift /«//'503^3,1^. 




G - f # 

* 

—T 


\ ^ / P 


XV. 

FeoHsuk bill, - 

yrtnjjtbantiimi' • 

33 tS' 50i7 
] 0 O' 0* 



* 

33 18 51 

"37 32 47 



.. .. 

1 no ‘ 8- 

"*'►5 : 

• 1 I 

1 


140- 8*33 

-L' 



, 

1 

h 

[ 0,67 

- 



1 

1 Atiieeor hiW from 

f'PteKatik hill, - 

'^^VTrixmhaucvm tiil), 

58638.4 
6'436,9 
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Foonauk hiU frm Allrcoor hiU 556311? ,4. 


No, Stitian?* 

Obferirsli Atrgle^i 

Diffr 

Kpher. 1 
INfc"* .] 

i'H 

DUtmci^ 
itt fert- 

XVl. 

P(o/M«t''hin, - - 
Ailiaer hiU, 

-Paw 

0 * * \ 

-S 3 5 ® 57»5 
&i C 3 13 
64 44 fis,i 

f 

-, 05 ? 

i 

; 

A 

t 

« / f 

‘ *^3 5 ® 57 

91 la 13 ' 

;> 4>4 44 51 

64815,71 

26248,9 

'i8(> 8,6 


¥37 

+ a,e 

180 1 

irrt ftaUon front ■ ^ 

''Ptfljfdui hill, 

1 Attics^r hill, « - - 


’'MiJlUpode fMl'ffom Urrumbaucum ?19444,7, 


XVII, 

f 

H , 

.1 1 

^TiHapodf hill* 
Urrumiiiucavi, 

hill* .<■ • 

aS 42 15,6 
lit 52 33,6 
3t) *5 15,6 

¥ 

-13 

-is.9 

-.,8 

■ 

4 

P 

0 ^ * 

28 4^ I2j6 

til 5* 3®»3 

.39 *5 ®6.t 

’*74554^3 

90339.4 

rSo i,8| 2,4 


i3o 

1 

f* Mullepode hill* 


■^uUapode, iiY/Foonauk M/ 174555 * 














n t * 

* 



c ^ r 




hiulkpodt hill, -- 

58 02 19 

-'.5 



58 2 i8 ^ 



xviii 

Poenauk hill* - 

49 19 4.^ 

— 1 j 5 



49-t? 3.5 



' 

ManpUetrt •• 

7 * 38 40 

-.1,9, 



.72 48 38,5 



k 

. i 

180 00 3,6 

#i 

At 9 

-1,3 

iSo 






t" Mai/jT/eJe hill. 

- 

■138^85.5 


. 

Ma'urndm from 

'4 PMjfciit hiU, 


^ 65^571® 


X 2 
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MauTTi<joor hiU fiom. Mullapode 138685,5'. 


No, Sutlon?* 

□bfsrvoi Angles* 

Dim 

Spher. 

Etmt., 

Angles tQT UiltaiKCi 

C3lcuhfln>n, in 

1 

j XIX- 

Maumdfor bill, 
^ulkfedt bilf, 
Carrait^t'ji hill, - 1 

^ i * 

63 50 ar ,5 

45 48 0,5 

64 ±l 44,1 

# 

-j,a 

— 1 

^1,S 

! 

1 

hT 

0 .H 

69 50 * 9>5 
45 48 58,5 
21 42 

J 

■< 

110282,4 

i 44405.4, 

tSo 6,1 


3 i 4 

+ =i 7 

180 

f Mduffiifsw hill, - - ' 

- hill from ^ hill, 


Carrangooly biU from Maumdoor MI/ 110382,4. 

XX. 

1 

1 

Corrangsoly hill, - 
Slamndesr hill, 
iVooritty hill,, - » 

a ^ * 

80 37 sB, 3 
44 4S at, 6 
.54 SS * 3 ti 

t 1 

— ill 

>7 

— .7 



0 f 

80 37 27 
44 46 20,5 
54 36 *«»5 

1 

180 CO og 

=>5 +isl'8o 

r C&rran^ooty hill, 

1 I Maumioor hill, - - 

95282,8 

, i 33481,5 


WooriH7 hill from Carrangooly Hfill 95*83,8, 


xxl| 

motUfy hill, 
Corranfotiy bill, - 
Permotoii bill. 

a ? /I 

109 #5 09,4- 
28 33 28,6 
42 01 25,1 

* 

1-1,1! 

-.22 

-.i 3 

: 

i 

\ ' 

109 25 07,7 

a8 33 27,8 
43 01 24,5 

68041,5 

iJ 4 » 36.4 

180 oo 3,t 


•t .4 

+ h 7 

180 

; rfPbority hill, 

rimuM Mil fiom mi, . . 
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Carrangooly bUl frm Pcrmacoil hill 134236,4. 


No. 


Obr«rved Arigk*. 

Diff*. ' 

Sphcr, 

Excefs. 

Error* 

1 .Afi^['S f&r 

1 calcubtiDn, 

finiiinccs! 
i ill r^er* 

XXII. 

CcrreKgeolf hill, - 
Permacoii hill, 
Veiluitgcauif - - 

36 40 28.2 
i b 8 g8 ^ 3,4 
114 s< 15.4 

* 

-0,1 

— 0,1 

— i,a 



« it 

36 40 s6 

2S 58 32 

114 21 IS 

7537 4 *a 

88004,7 

1 

180 00 07,0 1 1,4 

| + 5,6ti8o 00 00 


f Catravgooly hill* 

Ydh^icaad from . . 


Pcrmacoil hill fr^ Vcllungcaud hill 58004.7. 


' ■ 


ft tf 

f 



fl f f 



Permactii bill. 

93 49 08,8 




98 29 08 


XXIII. 

Veli\atgccudt - - 

37 *5 » 7»4 

-»3 



37 ‘S 17 ^ 

/ ' 


New nation, * • 

0 0 0 




44 If; 35 





1 1 >.6 1 

180^00 00 



\'PennaCiU hill, 

j ftaiion-on red hill frbm ^ _ 

76334.1 

iS47»6,7 


Woorilty hill from Permacoii hill 68041,5. 


XXIV. 


hill, 

Ptrmaml bill, 
Coonum htiU • 


/ f 

17 46 10,3 

f 

+ |1 



9 r ^ 

17 46 09 

134 51 00,6 

".9 



134 0<^ 5^*5 

27 53.3 

+.3 

‘ 


27 *s S*.6 

1 So 00 4i^ 


1 *5 

+ 3.7 

180 00 00 


nFvmtty hill, 

C»»« hill from -1 hi„_ 


104887*5 

45150^5 
















































































''Measoremekt ot am Arc om the 
’Pcrniacoll Jiom Coomimh/// 45 ^5*^ 5* 



Suilanf* 


XXV. 

1 

i 


Pfrmaeiil liitJ, 
Cffifium liillt - * 

lit Fla^g on red Lii], 


Obf^rved Argtcs- 

|Diff. 

, Kxrcfs, 

Krrt r. 

j An^lca foir'^' 

, c / # 

* 

■ r 

, 1 

1 p fit 

63 

87 51 51.8 

0 0 0 

1 - 

»3 1 

■ 

f 

53 '3 *'/5 
87 5 ' 5>.5 

38 54 57 

■t 

.. 


.6 ' ' 


180 00 00 


r Perntiicoii hill, 

rifft Flag on red hill from hill. 


m fe«*, , 


575 ^ 7>7 


Tcrmacoil Wooritfy l/iU 68041 >5. 


XXVL 

.] 

Permaceil Will - 
Woofitty Hill^ 

Mjlfm ftaiioR, - 

d ^ # 

lOl 06 30,9' 

00 0 

, 46 ai 

f 

!-*^3 



^ / jr 1 

103 06 30,9 
31 33 rt,3, 
1 46 8t Hi3 

49184,6 

1 9 J 939 pP( 

1 1 ! .77 

1 : . : 

•My 7 v 7 n flat! on from ^ 

WitriUy hlJI, 


Pcrmacoil £/// frm -Mylam Jiation 49r84,'B. 

* 


* ‘ 

i 

. xxvq, 

5 - 

i' 

Ptrmacoil WU, r 

r 

Myhm ftation, - 
inUeranut ftaUon> 1 

• 

a / 

7*. 63>3 

73 09 5«^-7 

0 0 0 

/ 

—*34 

-.34 


e*' 

y 

i 

* ^ ^ : 

72.25 53 

73 °9 50*4 
'34 23 »5 

i 

il 

* 335 *^: 

83030,3' 



il- L 

180 00 00 
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Coofium hili frmt fiffi rid MA 57^67,^* 


N(^* Station-^* 

Qbfej-^cd Aiig!ts. 

. Diffi 



Diitinccs ^ 
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XXVIll 
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1 (1 flag on red hill, 
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[ - ST *” 
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t 
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1 So 0 0 1 

r Ctffiffum hill, - m 
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1 Firft flag on 'red hill, - 
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XXIX.' 

I. 
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JWierjift flatiton rroui < 
^ --——' __1 
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New {iation on red hill, 

83348,4 

= 3 * 3 '.9 


Perrracoii hill from MooFatah 83550,1^, 
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Coonum bill from Mooratan Jlation 56538,5* 


No. 

Si;|TioXiS» 

Obfervffd Angfes 

°*-|kS 

KTfDT' 

Angles tor 

C^kliktlon^ 

h frtit* 

J XXXLi 

Ci^enum hill* - * 

Chntz^^ud Hatlunr 

/ # 

000 

54 33 15 

49 ®4 35.7 

t 1 

-.2 

— 



p * * 

76 02 09,5 

54 33 15 1 
49 *4 35.5 

60654,3! 

72252,9 




o,S 

ji So cd ooio 


! r Coinum hill, 

1 from . . 


Mooratun Nation ./rcira Cbengtaud ftatlon 71253,8. 


r 

1 0 jr ^ 

f 



0 t t 


1 

Motraiatt Ration, t 64 42 38,5 




64 42 35 


1 XXXIL 

Cbettgcaud Ration, 1 66 8 35,8 

“ t5 , 



66 8 ja 



7 rivandep 96 niiji^ 1 49 3 53,9 

",4 



49 S 53 


1 

1 ' 

_ • ^' 1 I So 00 7,5 


1 -t.4 ■ 

1+6,4 iBo 00 00 


1 

i 

" ’ ' f 

i "Trivandtpeerum from < 

MstfJSaa Ration, - 
Chtngcatid nation, • 

87360,7 

I 86367,6 


The angles have been taken vntb much care, and [ believe with as 
: much accuracy as the nature of fuch a prccefs admits of, diRiculry however 
very frc<iiicntly arofe from the hazinefs of the weather, which rendered 
the objefts at the very diftant points extremely dull, and occafloncd fomc 
irregularity in the angles. Whenever that happened, the obfervations were 
often repeated, and in cafe any one in particular was different from the 
other fo much as ten feconds, it was rejeded till the ' three angles of the 
I triangle had been obfttved. ff ihc fum of thefe angles was near what it 
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ought to be, no further notice was taken of it, but fhould the fum of the 
three angles be nearer the truth by taking it into the account, and that 
there appeared an irreguJarlty in the other two obferved angles, I have 
made it a rule to take each obferved angle as acorreaone. and divide theex- 
cefs or dcfedl between the other two, and then compute from the given fide 
the other two Cdes, and after doing the fame.tbhg with «ach oF the angles 
fucccilively, a mean oFtlic fidcs thus brought out was taken, which to cer¬ 
tain limits will always be near the truth, I then varied the fclcdlion of the 
obferved angles, rejefting fuch as I had rcafon to doubt, and by correcting 
them, and computing tbe two required fides of the triangle thofewhich gave 
the Tides neareft to what had been brought out by the other method, iverc 
adoptsd, let the error be what it would. This however has rarely hap¬ 
pened, and when it did^great precaution was ufed; and no angle was rejec¬ 
ted without dome reafun appeared to render it doubtful. 

In correfting the obferved angles to obtain thofc made by the chords, 
Ihaveufed the formula given by the Aftrononwr Royal, in his demon (Iraiion 
of M. Dit Lamb re’s, problem, which appears in thePhilofpphIcal Tran fac¬ 
tions for 1797 * The fpherical excefs is of courfebad.from the well known 
method of dividing the area of the triangle in fquarc feconds, by the num¬ 
ber of feconds in the arc equal to radius, where the number of feet in a 
fecend may he had by uGng the degree as has been commonly applied to 
the mean fphere, or the mean between the degree on the meridian and its 
perpendicular. This being of no further ufc than to,check any error that 
might happen in computing the corredionsfor tbeaiiglc?. 

In converting the ftdes of the triangles into arcs, the length of a degree 
lias been computed for every ten degrees, from the merldiin to its per¬ 
pendicular on an ElUpfoid, whofe diameters were in the ratio of one to 

y 
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i,Oo 67» which ts derived from taking the degree on the iRcrtdmn in latitude 
5c* 41' to be 60^5 r» and the degree perpendkular thereto 61182, in the 
fame latitude. Thcfc data would give the meridional degree in latitude 

9 

t3« to be 60191, and the degree perpendicular equal 60957, ^hich however 
i$ not the cafe: but no fcnflblc error will arrive in making thofe corre€tiom^^ 
from taking the arcs a few feconds more or lefs than the truth. 

SECTION vr. 

Redu^iort oj the diftances to the miridmn e/Trivandeporum, for determine 

mg the itrsgth gf the terrejlrtal are^ 

The fides of the great triangles, from which the arc is derived, falling 
very ne'a’Hy in the fame meridian, and not more than 16363,3 feet wefi 
from the meridian of Jrwartdeporidm, the fouth extremity of the arc, there 
required no reference to any hypothecs of the earth’s figure for getting the 
exa<£t diRance between the paralleh, fb that the latitude of a point where a 
grcit circle falling from the Ration of obfervation near Paudree, will cut the 
meridian of 7 nvandeportmi at right angles, may be determined with fuf- 
ficient accuracy by computing fpherically, and the diflanccs when reduced 
to the meridian, (the diRance troin Tnuandepamm to Coonum hill except¬ 
ed), may be confidered as the chords of arcs on the meridian, and therefore 
the arcs thcmfclves may he had, by alTowing 60494 fathoms to the degree, 
as bad been obtained from the Turn of thofe reduced diRances, the fum 
therefore of all thefe arcs vri.ll make the whole meridional arc, which is a 
nearer approximation to the truth. 

Seeing that a line drawn from the flafion of obfervation at Pattdree, to 
the Ration at Maw/wiwr hill, would fall nearly in the direaion of the meri¬ 
dian, that diRance has been computed by taking the Rdc$ Poonaak hill to 
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Maumdoor hill, and P^torutuk hill to Pdi/fff* and ufing the internal angle it 
Pconauk hillt correacd for the chords. This however was fcarccly necelTa- 
Tjr, except for (hewing the arrangement of the points • 

The following table will (hew the arrangement of the fides and their 
reduilion to the meridian of Trivanieparutn, 


1 Siationft a£ 

ScitiDzil 
referred to* 

carings r^krred to 
the mcfidian of "Trl- 
vatfdrp^rum.. 

'DLfbnccSk 

llLllancct from ihe 
parallels Qf the 
Metidlgir. | PerpendiculaT. 

frhandepirumt 

Cisnitm hull, 

5 31 5^,3 N,VV, 

1251B9,1 

12059,8 w. 

124547.5 «• 

Cefjtstni hill, 

IFoorUiy bill. 

0 03 iS,4 N,W. 

104887,5 

10S,3 W. 

104887,4 N. 

IPoerUty hill, - 

Carrangasly, ^ 

5 « 45 *ii 9 

pgaSa.S 

7585**4 E 

57666,0 N, 


Mamdaiff 

1 50 51,2 

*33481.5 

4303,5 W, 

133412,5 N. 

MaumdecTt - • 

Paudree flaiioR, 

1 OB 09,7 N, E.‘ 

BH5tB,i 

3824,1 E. 

2 iM 77 > 5 r^* 


THE HORTHIMOS REDUCED TO ARCS* 

Trivaftdepofum to Coanum hill, *< 

Coonum hill to W^oritiy hill, 
iVosritiy hill to Maumdoot hill, ^ 

Maumdoor hill to Pauirte dation, 

Length of the terredrial arc, *• 

Or fathoms, i. » . »! 

V 

SECTION 

Qhjtrv&tims the Zenith StBefr for the iatiluie if Paudree 
nnd the Jlathn near Trivandeporum j and the hn^th oj the eeUfiial arc. 

The zenith fedlor, with which thefe obfenfaiions have been taken, 
was made by Mr. Ramsder, and is the one aUuded to by General Roy, 

Y a 


114548,77 

104887,47 

* 334 >J>tS 

511478,57 

3743^7,96 


95751,3166 
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in the PhilofopWlcal Tranfaaioiis for^ 1790,1 being then unfiiiinicd. The 
fadius of the arc is fee feet, and ibe.arc itftlf is - of that extent, lo take 
in nine degrees on each fide of the aeDith*i. It is divided into degrees, 
and fmaller dj\ifions of so' each, ,whidi arc numbered. Each of thefe laft 
is again fubdivided into four/ , of 5* cach.i The mieiomctcr which moves 
the tclcfcope and arc, is graduated to feconds, ^nd one revolution moves the 
arc over id^ but the fcalc being large, a fmall fradtion of a fecond 
can be caiily defined: The confttuflionand improvements to the zenith ■ 
fedoT, are fofvell known, that a minute deferipiion of it. here would be 
unncceffary. It will therefore fuflicc to fay,.-that , as ftc asfo delicate an. 
inftrumcat can be managed in a .portable obfe r vat ory or travel ling tenf» 
which never can offer th© advantages of a fixed, ,weILcontrivcd building, 

I have every rcafon to be fatlsfied with it, , 

The time-1 commenced obferving at PetKifrife flat ion was during the 
heavy part of the monfoon, which occafioncii frequent interruptions ^ And 
although I.had intended.obferving by at leaCt three ifixcd ffars, I only 
fucccedcd toroy fatlslaBion in one, which was Aiditbaran. ■ With that ftar 
I hada fortunutcfuccefiion ibrvabout fixteen nights 1 fomc few of thofe 
obfetvaiionx being Jefs favorable than the others: were-rcje^kcd, and the reft, 
from which the latitude was determined, appear ia the folloivitig table 
aranged in the order in. which .they were'taken.!' 

Dur I kg the time I ^^^^ vA Trjvmdep&rum near CudJalar^^ the weather was 
fettled and fcrone,and the nights pcrfeAly clear, fo that 1 had an unlimited 
choice of flais, but having’been fucijcfsfuL with Aldthur&n^ I chofe that -i 
flar for detcrinining,. the length of - the arc,.’. 

As I confider the wleftial arc n^e likely . to be»‘ erroneous ; 4hati> any y 
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leirtftnal pncafurcment ; I have thought It tiecefTaTy to give fomc account 
of the imonet of obferving and of adjuflbg the infliument, for after two 
yeais experience j 1 h<iVe found* that notwithilanding ilic great poiAcrs of 
the xeniih feftorj extreme delicacy and aticaiiotT arc rcqulfite to rendei 
the obfervations fatisfadlory. The following method of idjufttnent I have 
atways pradiiotied, ■ After having brought the vertical'axis nearly to 
true portion by the adjuhing ferew at the bottorn* or fo that the wire of 
the plummet would bifea the fame dot when the telefcope WM moved to 
tht oppohte fide, or half round cn the axis, I then esamtned whether the 
dot at the center of* the hoiiEontal axis was bifcfled, and whether the 
wire moved in the vertical plane clear of the axis, for unlefs it be per- 
fetSlly free* all the obfcrvatlons will be falfit. When 1 had bife^cd the dot, 

1 either took out the'trdc role opt* and looked obliquely j or did the fame by 
a magnifying glafs, and by that nacans L could difeovet tho fmalleft paral¬ 
lax* - If it adntitred being brought nearer to the axis, it was done,; but I 
found from experience, that it was more eligible to leave the wire at a. 
fcnfiblc diflance than to bring it very ncar>J Having fattsfied rayfelf in 
this particular, I examined with the microfeope again in front i moved the 
wire freely in ihc vertical plane; and then hi felled the dot. The tclefcppc 
was then moved, fu that the wire was brought over the dot zero cin the arc 
and the fame precaution uf^d with rerpea to the wire moving . free of the 
arc j and here as well as above, I iound it bell to allow a feofiblc diHance 
between the wire and the arc, • 

. itiicrofcope by which the upper'dot in the horizontal axis is ex-* 

amined. being fixed by the maker, the axis of vifion is of coorfe at right 
angles to the vertical plane, and will meet that pUne in the center of the 
asisj but the lower mkrofeope is moveable, and requires care to* fix it lr> 
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as to have the "Wire in the axis of vifion, and be free from the effedts of 
parallax, this I have done by moving it along the brafa plate in front of 
the arc, till the wire appeared free from curvature, and then adjufted the 
dot. In thefe late obfervations, I have generally made the final adjufl* 
meat by the fight of a wax taper, for the wind being fomeiimcs high and 
troublcfome, I found there was much irregularity in the obfervations. un¬ 
til I adopted that method. I therefore dofed the doors and windows of 
the obfervatory tent, To as to have a perfeft tlillnefs within. The difiance 

of the wire from the axis and the arc is Hkewlfe better defined by a taper 
hy noticing the fliadow in moving the light to the right and left. 

In fixing the mllrumeni For the ftar, great care was taken to have it 
placed in the meridian, which was done by a mark at near the diflancc of 
a mile, (generally one cif my fraall flags), the poplar ftar, having been 
previoufly obferved by the large theodelitc for that purpofe. The telcfcope 
■was then moved in the vertical till the wire of the plummet was at the 
tiearefl divlfion on either limb to the zenith diflancc of theffar, which 
could always be nearly known. The micrometer, having been pnt to zero, 
was firmly ferewed, and the dot on the limb carefully bife(fled, the in- 
ftrument was turned half round ; the adjuflment examined and correded 
if necefiary* That being done, the degrees and minutes 5 cc. on the arc 
were noted down as was alfo the particular divifion on the micrometer 
fcale, at which the index flood, aod the fradlional part of a divifion in cafe 
there were any. In this ftatc every thing remained to within fifteen or 
twenty minutes of the time the flar was to pafs, when I repaired to the tent, 
and again examined whether the wire bifedted the dot; if it did not, the 
inflrument was again adjufled to the fame dot, and the horizonral axis alfo 
examined by the upper microFcope, all this being done, the fcdlor was placed 
in the meridtan* 
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When ihc jftuT entered the field of view, the micrometer was moved 
gently till the ftar was near the horizontal wire, bjt not bircBed till it 
came near the vertical, that the micrometer might not he turned back, 
but continue moving in the fame diredtion. This I did to avoid any falfe 
motion in the micrometer fere w, and I was led to this-precaution by the 
repeated experiments 1 bad made in examining the dividons on the arc, for 
it fometimes happened after moving the arc over one of the divifions till 
the wire birefled the next dot j and then turning it back again, that the 
index of the micrometer was not at the fame fecond, but had palTed over 
it perhaps one, and fometimes two feconds; bui by moving over the next 
five minutes in the fame diredtion, the number of revolutions and fcconda 
were always what they ought to be, to fomc very fmall fraaion. This 
anomally however only happened in fomc fituations of the ferew, and to 
avoid any errors a riling therefrom, I adopted the above method. 

The zenith diflance of the ftar being now had, on one part of the arc 
or limb, after the fame procefs had been gone through the next night, with 
regard to the adjufiment, the zenith diftance was taken on the other part of 
the arc, by turning the mllrument half round on its vertical axis. The 
mean of thefe two was therefore the true obferved zenith difiance, and half 
the difference was the enor of collimation. Tor applying thefe to the pur. 
pofe in queflion, the mean of thefe zenith dillanccs bcirtg corredted for re- 
fratlion^ tlte declination of the ftar for each of thefe nights, was corredted 
for nutation, aberration, &c. to the time of obfervaUon, and the mean of 
the two taken for determining the latitude,. 

* 

In this manner has the whole ferics of obfervatlons been continued, by 
turning the fedor half round every night, for the purpofe of obferving on 
. opposite parts of the arc, and each compared with ita preceding and fuc- 
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«fidlng otic, ”In putftiing this metliod, it^was imncccfTityMo notice ’»ic 
ctroT of coiUmtnion for :my other parpofe than as a tcfl to the reguUrity of 
lire obfcTvattOns ; for until they became uni form, rto notice was taken of 
the Etfniib rfiftanccs, concluding that there hid been fomc jniftnanagement» 
orfomc defe^ in the adjuflment, 

Tm If following tables contain the obfervat ions’ by the ftar foi 

deierrnming the length of the arc. 


Oi/ermfienj at ifu Jlaiicn mar Paudtcc. 


Day of iht : 

Mem of ihc zcnithiMeancir mecorfect- 
jjllancc on rjch drcUnaiinfif. 

Latitude'* 

i 
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^ # 

AVv, a3d Sc a.iih. 
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16 d6 20,70 
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, t6 06 20,60 * 

13 ig 48,0 

fid & 3d, 

a 46 3®,go 

' 16 06 20,58 

13 ig 47,68 

isth Sc J3th, 

s 46 30,56 

16 06 20,35 

13 *9 49*43 i 

rjth&t4th, 

' ‘ a 46 a8,57 

j6 06 20,36 

13 »9 5**79 

Error of col- 7 , 

V2;tb, 

leiiit. applied' 

a 4'6 25,71 ' 

06 15^64 

*3 J 9 4 M 3 



Mean 

13 19 49,ot8 
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Ohfct'tafkm at the fiatjim near Trlvandeporum. 


1 Day of iFc monrh« 

Mean o^ tilt z^njph 

difance on each arc 

VI can of ihccurre^ 
dcclinatior}. 

1 LatiiitJc. j 

1 

^ i * 

* ' * 

1 0 ^ # 

Fd'Tusry loth & tnh, 

4 i 7 »' l 

x6 06 18,00 

44 50.86 

I iih Sc I 3 ih, 

4 at 

16 06 17,93 

* ‘ 44 53.89, 

rSihdti^ih, 

\ 

4 ai ^ 3,01 

16 06 17,87 

44 54.S3 

' 14th Si i5ih, 

4 at 351IO 

xfl 06 17,83 1 

41 5*173 

15th & ifiih, 

4 at a 6,73 

16 06 17,79 

tt 41 SV.06 

16th & 17th, 

4 Bi 25.60 

16 06 17,75 

44 5 *,15 

a4th & a5tb. 

4 a< i 4 ,i? 

16 oS t7j4+ 

44 53 .ar| 

a5ih & aSih, 

4 at a 5 >t 7 

iS oS 17^40 

It 41 5 a*a 3 

s6ih Sc s^ih* 

4 at a 5 i 04 i 

oS ' 

'141 5 a.St 

1 


Mean - . - 

at 44 5 a.S 9 j 


Latitude of tJic Qaiion near ’Trhmiep^TUm^ 
Difference of latitude, narly* 


13 19 49,oa- 
11 41 5 M 9 

i 34 5^>43 


The latitude of a point where a great circle paGjng through Paudrei (la- 
tion, and cutting the meridian of Trivandtpurum. at right angles, will be 
13' 19" 49^«'*. from which dedua the Jatiiude of the flation at rrhan. 
deporum equal ,1- 49 S^'.S 9 ^ will leave 34' 56'43, or I^^8233 
nearly; by which divide the number of fathoms in the tcncftrUl arc 
=95731.3266, dec., we fliall have i* = 60494 fathoms* nearly, for the de- 
j»rec in the middle of the arc, or latitude 12* 32' nearly. 

A P P E df D I 

Since the account of the meridipnal arc was made om, I have completed 
the meafurement of a degree peTpetidicular to the meridian h latitude 
2* 32 nc^irly, which JS derived from a dihance of fifty.fivc miles and 
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.upnardt. belween Carmgaly and Cir«Mgbart two ftalions neatly eaft 
and weft from each other, and the followinB itiangict have been made ufe 
of to obtain that diHancc. 


Carangooly frm Fcrmacoil 134256,4. 
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1 ' 
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. 

1 
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Carangooly/r^w Mailiacherry Droog 2084(8,2. 
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The diftance 'ffdtri Cufnsu^hurMi -has alfo been brought 

,out from a northern ferics of .CrUnglts derived from the fide of Fmttatik hill 
and hilif pf grtat trrangle Maumiesr, Poenattk^ and MuHapade 

hill: the triangles arc Foonaui^ Matrmdmt and HanandmuHa^ Hjnandamttl- 
la M£U!tidoor, ;ind Teltm; ?e//acr, HiiTtmdamuiiat and Curnaiigbun 
Curfiati^hur i and MsUts^irry'Dto^, Upon the d I fiance from 

fyrnaii^bur to Marilaiker^ as a bafe, the dtfiance from Curnati^bur to 
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Carurtgstiiy hu- been computed, and differs only two feet from that derived 
from the fide Cman^dy and MaiUacheyry Droog: but there was feme 
variation in the angles taken at Poonauk hill, which renders it doubtful, for 
the prefent, which tor fefc£t j [ have therefore rcHcd on the fingle diftance 
given in the thirty-fourth triangfe. 


Of tk'poidr/liiT-oh/eivatimj at Carangooly ani Curnatighur, anJ the length 
of a. degree, perfiendicieiar to the mndian, deduced therefrom, the ■ 
latitude of 1 z° 32* atiir/f. 

As the methoJ of determining the difference of Idn-Hude of two places, . 
by taking the angle with*the meridian and each ftation reciprocally, re.- 
quires very great accuracy, I have thought it ncccffai^ to give an account 
of the obfervations for that purpofe, and to ftatc at the fame time, the dif-* 
ficulty of taking them, particular!^ at Cumaiighur, whofe great height fuh- 
je<acd it to a conilant^bazinefs, whereby the blue-K^tj at were* 

repeatedly fired without cffedt, . appearing too faint^to ibe feen when the 
wires of the telefcopc were illuminated: forre nights, however were fa¬ 
vorable, when the w-hole of the lights were diftindlly feon ; but the anxietv 
which occurs on fuch occafidns, will fometimes caure irregularities in the 
angles s a few on that account, when the lights expired before the obfer- 
vations wercthought fufficiendy fatisfadiory, have been rcjcacJ. Thofc 
which appear in the following.account, arc fuch as I have deemed good, 
though there is a greater diffijrcnce among th^ than I could, have wi!hcd. 
But as 1 had no pofitivc reafon for fetting them a fide, 1 have accordingly 
ufed them j and have endeavored to leffen the error, by incrcafing the num¬ 
ber of obfervations, at Caraageely, between the polar ft ar, at its great ell weft-- 
ern elongation, and the referring Tamp at Saliaxifaui. 

Z 2j. 
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iSS^ 


March zo, iij ihe cveiling, - - <^ 34 4S*4 

ai, - - - - - S ^*9 

22 , « - - - ■ 5 ^*^ 

2j, . - - - - 48,8 

2 $, - ~ ~ 

2 Q, m m rt m •• 4^1^ 

27, * - - - - 46*9 

49, •-■■-- 4514 


Between thf lamp at Sallawauk ani blue light at Curnatigliui. 

March 30 , - - - S 4 * 38 ' a+;o 

23.55 

April 4 t . - - - 19,2 

. . « • 20,0 

- - - - 22,62 

Mean - - 84 38 21 ^, 87 ' 

TABI-E. Cmtatfttng apparent polar dijlanees ef the fiar, and the Qppa*‘ 
rent azimuthf/or the rdghts ohfervatkn; and aijh the angles ttiween 
the refrrrtng lamp and the meridian sf Garangooly, 


March 

1803. 

Appirent 

PoW diftiiice. 

LaiituJe# 

A pparen't 
Azimuth. 1 

^ Stir intt' 
Lamp. 

Pflfe and 1 

Lamp. . 

so 

11 

22 1 
*3 ' 

*5 

a6 

*7 

flq 

1 ss,3B 

1 44 £2,63 
t 44 S2,BS 

X 44 23,16 

1 44 S3-7‘ 

1 41 a 4,01 
1 44 24.28 

I 44 S4,8a 

1 1 

i2',27 ^ 

^ 46 S5*3* 

» 4<* 65.^3 
1 4* 

1 46 56.(8 
1 46 56,72 
* 46 57»®5 
■* 46 57»33' 
1 4® 57*89 

0 34 48,4 
0 34 52,^ 
0 34 sa,8 
0 34-. 48,8 
,0 34 $n, 3 . 

0 34 4.8 ;o 
0 34 45*9 

0 31 45.4 

a 21 43.7®: 
3 48,5J 

3 £1 48,70 
;a SI 44.9S 
; £ 21 46,92 

» 2* 45*'^6 

a 11 44 j ®3 

2 £1 43,29 


Mean - £ sr 45>^7 

Obferved angle beiweeti the lamp and CviTiictightir, 8^ 38 11,87 


ObfetTcd angle meridian of Carangieij and ditie, 87 op 07,54 
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Qifervathmet Cumatighur, hfi'iecct the polar fl&r, tti ils grenttji es/i^rn. 
ilangatiM^ and tbr Tt/erring Imp ai Maudimung^Ium. 


14, in the morning, 

151 

16. 

20, 

i I ^ 


8^ 26 25,6 
2 J.2 
25 6 
28,29 
26,1 


Pelxaern the ref erring: hghi emd the Hue lights at Carangooly. 

May 18, ^ - .. I 25 3^,50 

40,10 
42,0 
41,2i 
38,20 

35.57 

38.40 

Mean - - - 8 35 38,26 

Table, containing tl^e apparent polar difiances of the fiar^ ihe appa^ 
rent azimuths for tha time of obfervatioitt. and alfo the angles between the- 
tefhrring thmp and themetidian of Cumatighur. 


May I Apparent 

^Q j-p [i^ 3 br d [fiance. 


*3 

'5 

t6 

20 

ai 


» ■i 4 3^.4 
1 44 36,78 

1 44 36,96 
1 44 37.68 
*' 44 37.85 


Litintdc. 


Appjtetit 

Aflitmii-h. 


{ 11* 31' 38',871. 

' I 

I 

j 


[ 


1 4710,76 

» 47 “*‘5 
*■ 47 i»,34 
1 47 j«,o8 

< 47 


Angle Siv 

and Lamp. 


Angk Hde 
and r.aBipt 


82 r6 25,6 
8a s6 25^9 

83 s6 23,6 
8 a n$ 58,99 
85 &6 26,1 


64 <3 3 . 6 i 3 ^ 

^4 13 36,35 

H 13 36.94 
84 13 40.37 
84 *3 36,35 


Mean 84 13 37,67 

Obferved angle between the tamp and - +83538,26 


Obferved angle meridian of Ciirnadgkur and CarangeoJy^ 92 49 15,93 
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Me ASt) REMEN^T OF AH ArC OS 'THE 


If the mean of all the angles be taken, the obfcivedJangle at Carangootyi 
between the meridian and Curnatighurj will be S"* 00^ ^7^4 * 
obferved angle at Curnatigbur. between that meridian and the flat ion.at Ca~ 
rmg9oly will be 9a* 49' is'93. order therefore4o corredt thefc angles 
for fpberical computation, it wilbfirft be necefTary to afccrtaiti the diftance 
between the parallels of and Cuftiatigbutt fo that the one being 

known, the other may be obtained^ 

Let pc and PG be. two meridians, and let G and G be the ftations at- 
Cafiifigooly and CuTfiatigbtiTi Let Cs be a parallel of latitude at C, meet-, 
ing the meridian of Curnatighur produced, and let CP be a great circle 
perpendicular to the meridian of Citrangooly falling from that place, tUi it 
meet PG produced in R,, 

Now GCR is a. fpheroidical 
triangle, and the chord of the arc 
GC is given from the thirty- 
fourth triangle ^ and fince the 
angle PGC*is known, the angle 
CSR is known, being equal 180*' 
mvsut the obferved angle at Car- 
natigbur, or 87 * 10 ' 44 * 07 .— 

And by the fame*rcafoniog the 
angle GCR wilVbe given, being 
equal the angle PCR (90*} wr- 
nus the obferved angle at Gtraw- 
gooly^ that is 20 59' — 

Hence, by firfl conildeiing this as 
a plane triangle, and taking the 
angle at P, the fuppUmtnt to the other two,, the lides Cii and OR may 


P 
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T?e obtained, and ufed as arcs for corre£\mg tlie angles at C and (?, which 
will then be 2' 59' and 87* J o'43/79 rcfpcaively. which are the 
angles made by the chords of the arcs CG and RG it Cand C, Hence 
the rupplement to thefe (89* 49 ^4*^0 he the angle at R ntade by 
nhe chords of the arcs RC and RG, Prom thde data will be had 
iJC=e90837»S, and 15^28,74 feet. 

But to find the fmall fpacc /Ss on the mendian of Currjatighur^ between 
fhe perpendicular arc and parallel from Cutanga^l^t let the triangle C/?s be 
taken as a pUnc one. Then if to the correded angle CR^ (89* 4^ 24,bi) 
be added the fupplement to the fpherical excefs in the triangle RCG (o',j) 
we lliall haYc'Sg* 49' 24',51 for the angle SRC. Draw R t parallel to sC 
meeting the meridian of Carangooiy, produced in /. Then fiocc the angles 
PtR and PsC are equal by conflruaion j and the triangles sCR, CRi con- 
lidered as plane ones, the angle CRf is equal half the difference of the 
attglcs PCR and PRC, that is =s£H!2!i3L2llLiJ= 0“ 5' 17',74. Hence is 
given the two aijgles CRs, sCR, and the fide CR, by which the fmall fide 
R& is had, equal to 448,03 feet, which deduded from GR, gives Gs 
= 14780*74 feet, equal to ait arc of 2 06'58 on the meridian, and this is 
the dtflfercnce of the latitudes of Cara/igoofy and Cumatighur. Hence if the 
latitude of ^Carangoily be 12* 34^ 14/47, Cvrmiiighur wit! be 

34*^ 38,83, and their refpedlive complements will be 77* 27' 47'i73 
and 77" 4j' ai', 13. Hence in the triangle PCG, on the fpheroid, is given 
the two fides P<J.and PC, the co^latitudes of G and C, and the tw’o obferv- 
cd angles PCG and PGC. ' 

* W'his the iKitiii ftir cbffrKiiioai were midc it do debblc lEsmiithi coBid be ut n, 

therefore the liiiiude of the |#h« wu nBcerrit)* to compute tlie iSEimottii, in ordet to get ihe dirtfiion of 
the meiiJiao, A» I wiflrtd to dedirte the liiiiude «(Ctfr^e^w^r ffcm thit of (he obferniory n 
the fotlfirrm^ neibod w« ufeJ to cb tin it. 

List P be the pole, f f the metidun of TTkrMtt^ffxrum, 0 tbe obfervitory at ; ind let C be ibs 
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Xfl.N .. the un. 7 r ^6' 34 U 

PC) to un. o- i' 13/^9 their different) fo bun. 89* 54 4 ^. 7 ^ 

(hiir the fum of the angles), to tan. 56 10.23 , 

the angles). Theretbre 92® 50' 3t'96 anJ 86* 58' 3 * -St wi t teang <s 
at anJ Car^ngoafy. fuch as would have been obfcTved on a 

r^there, the latituJcs and longitudes being me Tame, Then by u mg t c e 
angles, with the Cidea PC and PG, and computing fphcrically. the angle 
CPGt 01 difFercnce of longitude, will be 48 47*75 which an the fide 

PC, or co^ktitude of Carangooly, in the triangle right angled at C, 

the fide C'^ will be had equal o* 47' $ 7 / 4 ^* 


Now the chord of this arc is the diibncc CR, equal itjoSST.-S 
therefore tbe.arc U,felf b 290841 feet ncailir. Hence 47' 37',451 290841:: 
60*1366355,03 feet, or 6tC59,2 fathoms neaily, which is the kngth of 
the degree perpendicular to the meridian at C^irangevly^ 


liiien »t CsM*/!*//. 'T ili»i rt^™, 0 /iI *n irc of * 

vTtit cifvle. peipen^ittfl** '<» obfertiterj-, and 

Cm iMitkrf pfrr*'^ icuU» *fc. freni TS en if iHc taua of 

ihs ei-rVt diimeHrt' be ultfii o* t to i.cojjfi;, ifd ibt Jegne on 
Tlie nwridtin be .feirtf- fitboirij by ofing ififfe da to, and computing 
on tbe elliptic hypoihcliulbe degree ferpcndicnliit *o ilie mctidian i !• 31' 
vcultl be 6[>9 >i€ rtihoma, jehlcb for tbe [lefeni purpolc ii made ufe uf, 

Br il» rciingtei, the |wii* 0 U e*fl ftoin tbe metiduo of 
r»m i^ojSi.ii feet, ifld north T'orn the pei'penaicoUt nthilftatiffli 
4 »cs6j ai fret. Alfa c ii fift Sjfigo.S feet, and oortli 1(671 oo.gfi frer. 
fro01 whidi and ippIr^i'E itc abate degrrei, we QuU have t’re .arc TJtf 
ro afi'+i iIirr*feff=LWrt |/ jS’', 34 - Aifo 

OM ii' i7'.n C«^t? *"<1 ^0 76“ Si' 5o',7the!iatude of 

iheobfftraiorj belrig *3“ 0+^ 

Thi K in the fpbeiicat rriangle fO.lf, tight angled at Af. we have Ce* 
OS/: Rtd;: C«, fO: Co* jj' +&'j*a “> *'^1 il« 

arc A/w, there will be had J'#= 77 *’ +7'<5«, the co.laiiri«lc of the 

pfjjtt Bi* 

Tutn ■gain ii r»Ji*; C&t r m j « jbP: Co* Pr=77" 17-' 47 i7^; 
ihc of ^'i\l ht if ** 


F 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Sincb the above Hrs been writtcti, the triangles derived from (he Jide 
M^urndwr and Poomuk, and brouglit down wellerly as far as f^Wtty, have 
been computed, and it appears that ibe diilance between Maumdoor and 
mnuy, which is common to both fertefes, exceeds the former by 6.9 feeti 
fo that the mean of the two, equal 133485.6 feet, has been taken for ob¬ 
taining anew both the meridional and perpendicular arcs. The former of 
which IS 574337,04 feet, and the latter 390848,5 feet, whence the degree 
on the meridian will be had 60495 fathoms nearly, and the degree perpen¬ 
dicular to the meridian at Cara>*gosdy 61061 fathoms nearly. 

The difference of 6,9 feet is more than what 1 expedled, but it has been 

bccafioned by the great difficulty in getting the angles in the great triangle, 

Maumdo&r, Muiiapsit, and P^nmk. But as it appears that the fide Mulla:- 

P&de and Maustdotir has been in cxcefs. and the fide Fsanauk and Maumdeor 

in defca, it muft follow that the mean diftance of Maumdoor and Woritty, 

brought out by triangles derived from thefe two fides, muft be very near the 
truth. 


f I-" «rc.f «> t»a >1. htM rf c,r,«;,h.,. .„d a* r...p™r. h..b«. 
rolled f.r Sd.n, ll» 1»,A rf . ^ ^ ^ 

Ir u fcareely Bieei&ry ta uoiiee, thit ihe diftajice ol ibe abteivitar* f,«h, _* m- i- — . 
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On ihs Hindu Sy/lems of AsTUdNDMy, and thm conmdim 
' 'with Hi/lory in ancient and modetn tmes. 

By J. BENTLEY, Esq. 

I N my Jaa paper on the antiquity of the S^/ya St'ddfidnta, publiil^ed in 
the fixib volume of the Aftai,kk Rcfearches, I endeavoured to explain, 
in us fimple a manner as poiTiblcj the principles on which the Hindu artifi* 
dal fyilems of aftronomy are founded., . In was my intention to,have port* 
*poned the prcfctit paper until I lliould j^roewe feveral valuable M^orhs, 
which, through the alTiilance of my^fiicnds, I am endcavouriog to colled: 
from diiferent parts, which would enable me to give a more perfed and 
fatisfadory account of the ancient aftionomy and hiflory of than I 

can at prefent; but having latcly by chance, feen the firft number of the 
Edinburgh Review, wherein the writer has thought proper to attack my 
lafl paper, I feel it incumbent oa rne to come forward as early as poflible, 
to icpcl his obfexvations, and to Hicw how little he is acquainted with the 
matters he pretends to review. 

The Reviewer lays— 

Mr, Bentl&y appears to be a mathematician of confidcrablc induf- 
** try and merit. In this difquifHion he has nipplicd Tome inflruQivc ob- 
fervationson the principles of the Hindu aflronomy, and on the manner 
" in which their cycles were or might have been formed j he has alfo cx- 
hibited ufcful formula, flic wing their application in difeovenrg the 
“ aCtyal pofition of the heavenly bodies. 

A a 
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His difcuffion rcUtivc to the antiquity of the Sirya Sidditanta, involves 
.. points of tht Ulmoft impoiunco; no Ufs indoed than nrhcthsl the whole 
« of the Uietatute fhaU be confidered as iheiputious ptodoSion 

“ of a recent age* or genuine monutnents of primeval times. Wc fhall 
endeavour to do jufticc to his formidable attack on the I^diaa gymno- 
“ fop hi its.. 

■ “ The Surya Stddh^nta is generally believed to be the moft ancient 
.** aftronomical treaties the Hi^idus have j and according to their notions* 

** was received by divine revelation ^1,164.899 years ago. But the mean 
« rcfult of calculations from ten different data afforded by that work and^ 
on its own principles of affuming the pofition of the heavenly bodies to 
*' have been accurately obferved at the time !t was written, gives only 
-^31 for the date of its compofition, or the year of ouc Lord 1068. But 
independent of all calculations, an aftronomical wbrk. entitled the Eha/~ 
was compofed 700 years ago by Sotokuhd* who, according to 
*' Hijfdii accounts, was a pupil of Va R a'h a Mi h i ra. The commentary on 
this treatife dcclates, that Varaha was the author of the SJd^ 

** dbdniit. Therefore any Hindv> work, in which the riame of Varaiia 
or his fyffem is mcnitotied, mull evidently be modern, ani this circiiin- 
ftance alone totally deftroys the pretended antiquity of many of the 
** ?!irai}j and other books, whicU* through the artifices of the Brdhmi* 
“ nkal tribe, have been hitherto deemed the moft ancient in exigence. 
** Now all the other aftronomical works Mr, BenlleY has ftea, adopt 
i** the fyllem tn the Suryn SiJdkknta by VaRa'iia*. 

■* A work aferibed to Parasara, a philofopher, who is fuppofed to 

* Thil Hiuil be n folfrepicrcntaiipfl af Rviricirfiri Tec 5471 of Volp VIj wlitrti 1 

xnciicioaci (kfi^ribcd B* 
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** have lived before the VeJjj were arranged in their prefent form, exhibits 
** a flill more manifcfl proof of forgery, fince one of the formulae itcxhi- 
** bits, mentions the sera of. Sac a, which began Anno Domini 78.’* 

After giving this outline, which is very defective in many refpcfls, 
the Reviewer commences his attack, as follows: — 


** It would be eafy to ihew, that the circumftances fo forcibly 
'^•ftated, by no means juftify the fweeping inference deduced by our au- 

thor.. Varaha Mihira was never con fidcrcd as an ancient writer, and 

is fuppofed by Sir Willi am Jones to have flourifhed A. D. 493* 
That he was the author of the Sitrya Simdnta, reds on the fingle autho- 
“ rity of the commentator of the .BA.i/hww, a work which feems to have 
“ been compofed in though wc greatly wilh Mr. Bentley had 

imitated Sir WillJ am Jones on fuch occaGons by infetting the origin 
nal pafFage. Bat on what authority docs our author affume, that the 

'* Cn/paoT cycle of Varaha, is (hat of Var a^h a Mikir a, the modern 
“ aftronomer? Wc find the Hmdi, cycles always diflmguiihed by the 
names of difierent Deities. There is the Devi" the Su'r ya 

the prefent is the Vishnu C^fpa, and wc entertain no doubt that 

the Vara'iia Cdlpa derived that defignation from the Vara'h a Ava~ 

“ /ar, or incarnation of Vishnu in the form of a Boar, as is the umver- 
•* fal opinionof the natives. Now the name of Varaha Mihira un- 
qvicBionably docs not occur in the Parkin/, or in any work pretending 
to antiquity; and we have feen in what light wc arc to confider the 
**.Vara'iia Cdfpad'^ 

That Varaha Mihira was the author of the S&rya SiddhiUta, does - 
not reft upon the fingle authority of the commentator on the Bbajwdtai, but-* 
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on is ckiTly-nlc^.'n by the other works of V^.- 

RAiu\> which bear his we,, one,of which the (Jatok*- 

A^iHovo) is compared with the Siiry^.$/Jd/uim at page 573. §. 7:!* Nap 
ihc rtry circumflancc to which the Reviewer himfelf alludes above, of Va- 
beiDg fuppofed to haye flourilhcd; A. D, 499, ought to have led him 
to the kmc cone] ufion. Fer, why is Vaka'ii a fuppofed to have fiourilhed 
in A, D. .199 ? liccaure be had fiNcd the vernal equinox to the beginning of 
J/hfni in that year, and fettled the rate of precellion to be from thence 
computed at 54' annually : Now. this is abfoluteiy the cafe in the Siirya 
Sidd&dnidt as well as. in all the other works of Vaea ha ; and the fame fyf^ 
tern, motions, and pohtions of the plaiicts, given by that aftronomer in 
ihofc works which bear his name, are likcwik the fame in the SUrjfj 5 /-/^ 
dhdfi^a. But independent of aU thefe uudcuiable fa^s, there is not a Hin¬ 
du aftronomcr, who has, the fmalltft pretenfion to the knowledge of the hif- 
lory of ahronomy in /Wf<i> that docs not know that Vaaa'ha was the real 
author of thc.Si/^a Stddhdrjl^, and not only of that work, but alfo of ih« 
Brahma SiJd&drtla, the Siddhda/a, the Vajijhta Siddhdnu, and th* 

P&ulapya SiddkdnLa, which arc called the five Siddhantas of Vara'ha Mi* 
UiRA ; and in ailufion to which, one, or. more fingle works have been 
written under the title of Puftcha ^iddbdnta “ as fuppofed to centain 
the cITentUl parts of the SiJdbdmat of Vaha'ha, 

The HfWwr, in general, know very Iktk about the tinw in which Va- 
RA^HA flourifhed. Sonic refer him to the aera orVicaAvj aditya, 01 
fifty-fix years before Christ, while others, from the circumftanccs above* 
mentioned, refer him to A. D. 499, which llvew how little they know4^ 
the real time he lived in, which was between feven and eight hundred 
years ago. 


M'lXii refpcfl to the different fy fie ms of aClrotiomy which have been 



ConNICTED WITH AkcIENT AND MODIRji HrSTOKY. 

framed from time fo time, there are but three now generally known, all of 
them modern. The fiift, is the Br a"iim a invemed by Bn aum4 

Gupta, near 1300 years ago; the fecond, the Padua Calpat fa id to 
have been invented by a perfon of the name of Sm' Diiara Pa dm a, or 
Sm" Dhaka Padma Na'bha, between eight and nine hundred years agoi 
and the third and lafl, the Vara''ha Ca/pa, invented by Vara'ha Meiii- 
Rft, between feven and eight-hundred years ago. Hence it may be fern 
that the different fyllems bear the names of iheir inventors and not of thc. 
Deitiesr for there is no fuch Deity as Padma* though there Is a fyflcm of 
that name, therefore, it muft be fuffictemly obvkius to every candid mind,, 
that ihefe real ly Hems of. the aftronomers, tverc the bafis on which the 
writers of rom-mce, or modern Para/iast ere died their ideal one^ of 

■ i * 

theBRA'HMA the Padma and the V a a a. 3 the two 

firft of which thty fanciiully reprefent as part, and affert that wc arc now 
in the third or lull. Bui the truth is, that none of thefe artificial fyftems 
are yet expired, ^except in the idea oL vifltonattcs) not will be fox many 
millions of years to come.. 

The number of years now clapfcd of the firil, - - - = *9729.^890^, 


And there arp yet to expire, 

The years elapfrd of thef,W/)ir,oF Vaiia'’ha, - - ’“**955584905, 

And there remain yet to expire,, « - - * _ _ _ ^364115095 


As to the fyftems which were in ufe beforq the invention of thefe modern 
ones, and by which the Hhidm regulated their hiftory in ancient rimes, 
I Ihall notice them in their proper place. 

I ' 

Lua.v£ nothing to do with vifionary.dreams of antiquity, nor with the 
ideal fyflenisof thc£i;>ji/vrgi Reviewer, my objed is truth.' The Edhbvrgf^ 
Rae viewer fays, there is the Devi the Sdrya Calpat^nd the Vishnu 
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Cdpa-J y«5, and a great many more, which he will find in the Td’itrui and ; 
other books of the///Wi/r i as (he Ganges a Calpa^ the Pi t r if J, the 
Sa'sTi Calpa^ &c. But arc thefe afironomkal fyfterasf And if they are* 
upon what authority does he give them as fhch ? For he does not vouchfafe 
to inform his readers where he found them, I am afraid the Reviewer ha» 
miilaken the fenfe of the word Calpa^ which he will find to have many 
meani ngs. The HindM, aftronomers whom I have tonfulted on the fubjedt, 
and who certainly ale the be ft judges in matters of this nature, pofitively 
deny that there are any fuch fyftems- as mentioned by the Reviewer ^ 
that on the contrary they imply nothing more nor lefs, than the 
‘ particular form of worfhip, direflcd for each Deity, &c. • and are to be 
found in that fenfe only, in the I’anlTati &c. Hence, the reader may cafily 
fee in what light the Devi*^ CdlpUt the So^kva Ca^pdy and thcVisHKO 
Cslpdf of the Reviewer, are to be confidcred. 

No aPironomical fyftcm can poffibly have a name before it is invented, 
and whether fuch fyftem is called by the name of its inventor, or whether 
fancy or caprice may call it by the name of any Deity, flower* mountain, 
or any thing clfc, ftill this can make no difference whatever with refpea 
to the antiquely of the time in which the fyftcm was framed,. If therefore 
the time in which any fyftcm was framed be known, (cither from that of 
the inventor* or from the pofiiions of the planets or other data, given iti 
fuch fyftcm,) then I fay, that any book in which the name of that particular 
fyftcm is mentioned, cannot pofTibly be older.than the time the fyftcm 
framed and obtained its name. ^ 

Ti^ AT fyftcm which is contained in the SLrya SiMhinta^ (though origi- . 
n ally invented by Varaha Minin a) is now moft certainly called the 


* Some wtiEtn of fominco adopted ihcic as fo mAnf but tbey kavo aolMo^ to 

do with leal hiiloij Of 
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•Cr^dfoF Vaka'ha, or of the Boar, but whether that fyfl^tn obtained its 
prefent name from the lAventor, or whether fancy has had any lhate in it 
iince, ftill this can make no difference, as it can neither cncrcafe nor dimi- 
nifh the antiquity of thefyflemj which from computations founded on 
qindcniable principles, 1 have (hewn and demon'ltrated to be only between 
■feren and eight hundred years old j and this I maintain to be true, .whether 
Vara^ha Mihira was the inventor of the fyftem or not, 

Kow, ftnee this fyflcm called theof Vara^ha, or of the Boar, 
has been framed only between feven and eight hundred years, It follows 
indubitably that any work in which that Ca//>a is mentioned, cannot pof< 
iibly be older than the time of its invention, but may be confiderably 
lefs. 

It was not neceflary that the name of Var a^'ha Mieira, fhould oc¬ 
cur in the PuT&aaj to prove them modem. For fetting Vara'ha and 
his fyftem altogether out of the queftion, yet ftill the names not only of 
ihc princes in whofe reigns he lived, butalfo of feveral others down 
to the laft MaAmeJan conqueft with the years of each reign, are to be 
found in fome of the Puranas; a moft certain proof, that tbefe works are 
•not the genuine monuments of primsval times, as imagined by the 
Heviewer, 

The Reviewer again fays: ^ . 

The mcittion of the era of Saca in a work attributed to Para ear a 
is only dedfive againft the paffage, for we arc fatisfled no work of great 
antiquity can cxift in a country where the art of printing is unknown ' 
free from intcipretatton. The inftitutes of T im or arc now acknowkdgcd 
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■“ to bfi gfwuinL aiusJ wtittcn imilcr the Jireition of ihat contjucfor, though 

Wnti to contain io account of his own d^ath. Somi coj^yert 

•* ,of the Cfi^ Pdiafara was acquainted with an ufetul formulffi whicit Ik 
‘V iiijudicioufly infcricJ in wkai he coDfiiered us proper pUcc: did our It- 
- mits:pL‘Uiiit we could diJlinaiy prove from confideraiions unconneaeU 
uith.alirononty that the high antiquity attributeti to the Hindu records 
" is f-unded on evidence .of a nature almoj coQclufive/' 

It would appear tUen» if my pandu or any other Btvfjinen, (hould take it 
into his head to compofc a book, and father it on fume ancient philoropher, 
or Jii/hii but from ignorance or inadvertance he Ihould introduce Tome mo¬ 
dern cxprcfllons into dt, that according to the notions ol the Reviewer, the 

words by which the forgery would be deteaed, arc to be confidcrcd as in- 
ttrpolations only, endthcrefl of the work genuine, though a do\\ nright 
impofitioh. ‘ It Teems thc'Revlewcr is not aware of the dlfTerttice hctn-eeti 
the flylc of the ancients and that of the moderns, by which we-can in 1 ome 
meafure form an opinion whether a work is forged or not. K^nther does he 
-feem to be aware that, if an ancient work is interpolated by modern 

<opyeft, fevcral other copies ought to be found free from the interpolation. 

is Tuppofed to Imv^ lived near 3000 year® ago, and from fhat 
lime to the era of Saca there were about 1300 years, duiing which a great 
number of copies of the Cf/Jhi Pardfura, might have been written in 
difFercnt parts of India 1 yet no copy has been ever yet feen, that docs not 
contain the paffages alluded to. But independent of this fad, (which is a 
ftrong proof of the whole being a modern forgery) the flylc of Par a^s ara, 
.according to Sir William Jones, retcmbles that of the Veda j whereas 
, that of the Citjl'i Para/tira^ has not the moft diftant fimililudc; and ao 
.cording to the information which I received jcfpeifling it, was compofed 
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CalpaQ^ VARATiA, or of tho Boar, but whether that fyflem obtained it* 
ptcient name from thp Inventor, or whether fancy has had any fliarc in it 
fince, ftill this can m^kc no difference, as it can neither encrcafe nordi'mi- 
niffi the antiquity of thefyflem; which from contputations founded on 
undeniable principles, 1 have ffiewn and demonffrated to be only between 
feven and ei^ht hundred years old; and this 1 maintain to be true, whether 
Vara^iia Mihira was the Inventor of the fyftcm or not. 

Now, fince this fyHera called the Calpa of Vara^ha, or of the Boar, 
has been framed only between feven and eight hundred years, it follows 

i 

indubitably that any work in which that Cti^pa is mentioned, cannot pof- 
flbly be older than the time of its invention, but may be conliderably 
Icfs, 

^ I 

It was not neceffary that ihc name of Vara' a a Mihira, Ihould oc¬ 
cur in the Fufhms to prove them modern. For fetting Vara'ha and 
bis fyffcm abc^cthcr out of the queRion, yetftillthe names not only of 
the princes in whole reigns lie lived, but alfo of feveral others down 
to tlie kff Mahottieddn conqueft with the years of each reign, arc to be 
found in Tome ot the Pura 7 tas ; a moft certain proof, that thefe works arc 
not the genuine monuments of primeval times, as imagined by the 
Reviewer. 

THE Reviewer again fays ; — - 

** Tbe mention of the era of Saca in a wort attributed to Paras ara 

is only declfive againft the palTage, for we are fatisfied no work of great 
** antiquiiy can cxiff in a country where the art of printing is unknown 
“ bee from interpretation'. The injlitutes of Timur arc now acknowledged 
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- to W genuine and Written uod.r the dir^dlioti of that eonquemr, tbongli 

“ tl^y are found to contain an account of his o^vn death. S >rn; copy eft 
of the was acquainted with an ureful formulae which he 

** injudicioufly inferred in what hcconlidercd its proper place : did our h- 
“ fnits permit we could didinftly prove from con fide ratio ns unconneacd 

‘i with aftronomy that the high antiquity attributed to the Hindu records 
♦* is founded on evidence of a nature almojl conclufive.’* 

It would appear then, if my pandit or any other Brahman, thould take it 
into his head to compofe a book. and father ir on Tome ancient plulofopher, 
cr Rifhh but from ignorance or inadvertance he fhould introduce fome mo¬ 
dern exprcHions into it, that according to the notions of the Reviewer, the 
words by which the forgery would be detefted. arc to be confidcred as in¬ 
terpolations only. and the reft of the work genuine, though a dow-nnght 
impofition. It feems the Reviewer is not aware of the difference between 
,he ftyle of the ancients and that of the moderns, by which we can in fomc 
meafure form an opinion whether a work is forged or not. Neither does he 
feem to be aware that, if an ancient work is interpahted by fomc modern 
copyefi, fevcral other copies ought to be found free from the interpolation. 

Para's An A is fuppofed to have lived near 3000 years ago, and from that 
time to the era of Saca there were about 1300 years, during which a great 
number of copies of the Cr^Jhi Bardfnra, might have been written in 
different parts of iniki yet no copy has been ever yet feen, that docs not 
contain the pafTages alluded to. But independent of this fad. (which is a 
ftrorig proof of the whole being a modern forgery) the (lylc of Para's ar a, 
according to Sir William Jones, refcmbles that of the Vci&i whereas 
that of the Crip^i Fardfara, has not the mofl diftant fimililudc; and ac¬ 
cording to the information which 1 received rcfpedling it, was compofed 
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by a paoJit not a great many years ago at Nuddea. We know to a 
certainty, that books have been ufhered into the world under different liths, 
as if w ritten by dIfFerent people, and at different periods immcnfcly dtt 
tant from each other; though compofed by one perfon only. Of this we 
have an inAance in the five StJdijdnfai of Vara'^ha. 

The moft candid part of the ff/Wer, indeed, will acknowledge, that 
literary forgeries arc thus frequently committed j yet, at the fame time, 
they endeavour to palliate it by faying, that men arc under tbe neceflity 
of doing fo, in coitfcqucncc of the depravity of the age we live in, 
which can rclilli nothing, but what is fuppofed to bear the flamp or 
appearance of antiquity. Hence, they Tay, learned men arc fomc- 
times under the neceflity of fathering their works on the fages of anti¬ 
quity. to obtain a due refped and attenliocito^ the if precepts, which, 
otherwife, would not be attended to. And wi^h refpedt to rnodeni names 
or cjcprclfions occurring in fuch books, they art confidered by the gene¬ 
rality of the Hindust rather as indubitable proofs of the gift of prophecy 
which they firmly believe their ancient fages pofTclTcd, than as marks 
of forgery or interpolation. Hence, every fpecies of literary impofition 
may be committed without the fmallefl danger of deteflion. 

With refpeft to tho(c t&fjJtdffraiSo/iT ancontiiSied zoith a^rmomy, from 
which the Reviewer fays-he could didinflly prove, that the. high 
antiquity attributed to the Mifidu records is founded on evidence of a 
nature a^ntojl condufive,*’ we with he had ftated tholt wfigh/y confi- 
derations, or told us where we might find them i for the afironotners 
and others now engaged in inveftigating the antiquities, arts, and fciences of 
India, arc unwilling to take his ipfe dixit for it i particularly as he had 
but the moment before totally deftroyed the credibility of tbofe very 
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rccortis he would wilh to fupporr, by fay log that no work of any grtat 
** antiquity can exift in a country vYl>cre the art of printing is unknown, 
free from interpolation." How is it pofliblc then, that they arc to be 
coafidered as ancient records, when every fine of them may be inter¬ 
polated f who can pretend to judge of thofc parrs which arc genuine, 
and thofc which arc not ? for, certainly, it is not ttcccflary that a part 
that is interpolated fhould have any date or mark annexed to it, by 
which-it might be known; therefore, the authenticity of works fo inter¬ 
polated, muil be as fully to all intents and purpofes dcQroyed, as if the 
whole w'crc an aflual forgery. 

The Reviewer fhould only Judge for himfcIf,-“for, that evidence which: 
he may think is of a nature abncjl conclufivc, may be no evidence at all 
to others. And, 1 am afraid, that unlefs his gymnofcphyis find a better 
advocate in their canfe, their pretenitons to fuperior antiquity, to arts,, 
and to feiences, mufl foon fall to the ground. 

L A s T L Y , the Revevver fays, 

*t By exhibiting the mean refull only, we have given Mr. Hentley^s 
** argument an advantage to which it is not entitled, the individual refults- 
** from each of the ten data vary from 300(0 noo years for the age 
<* of the Surya Siddhdntct. Hence the only legitimate inference that can 
“ be deduced is either that the heavenly bodies were fo inaccuratefy 
obferved by the author as to furnifli no bafis for calculation, or that 
the obfervations were made at a period prodigioufly anterior to that 
alTutned by Mr, Bentley, The firll alone is adimflible, and in liiat. 
“ we arc difpofed to acqviieftc,” ' 
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Lest, however, his readers fliould not be inettned to admit of fuch a 
conclusion, hz endeavours to throw a furpLcion on the whole; thus: 

" But when it is tecolle^led how many collations, refearches, and 
*' ingenious conjectures have been requisite to reftorc and Rotmn 

writers to their prirtine fenfe, feme enquiry would be 'nccetTiry rcr- 
“ pciting the manurerjpt uftd by Mr. Bentley, and the certainty of his 
" comprehending his text which he interprets difiercotly from hb in* 
“ hrufton. At prefertt Mr. Bentley is iovolved in the following dc* 
** lemma, cither that the obfervations of the heavenly bodies contained 
" in the S^ij/ra Siddhan/a arc wholly erroneous, or that they were not 
'* made at the period he conjectures*** 

The Reviewer had tt fully in his power to have afeertained the fait,, 
whether the copy oi the Surya Siddbaftta in my pofTclIton was correct or 
not, by merely referring to a paper of Mr. Davis, in the fccond volume 
of the Afiaiick Refearches, page 232. He might have calculated the places 
of the planets from the numbers there exhibited, and compared them with 
tbofe given by me ; which would have flicwn hici whether I deviated fham 
my infiruUors or not. If he found that 1 had committed a material error, 
or deviated from truth, he would then have been jufliBcd in expofing it to 
the world. On the other hand, if he found that I was right, it would 
have been equaity his duty to have candidly acknowledged it. For, as 
Pope very juftly fays, rcfpedling the moral qualities of a good Critic t 
*Tis not oaough wit, Aut and xeasking jomj 
In all you let trtjth and qakadour Jhinc. 

It is much to be lamented that ihe very reverfc of lh 5 s^ is but too often 
the cafe, and that mca fuffer their judgment (to be bhlTed by their pre¬ 
judices. 
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‘Bt cjthibitirg the mjiJTi fcrult of ten difFetcnt operatipn^ *, viz, 731 
years fot ihc age of the Sutyj tKe Reviewer conceived he did 

me mire juftice (han 1 was cn tided to, and therefore to countcrait u as he 
thought, inllead of giving the whole of the difTcreni rcfults from which his 
readers would, be enabled to form a juft opinion, he makes choice of the 
two extreme rcfults as differing moft from the mean, and concludes from 
thence that cither the heavenly bodies were fo inaccurately obferved by the 
' author as to fomifti no bafis for calculation, or that the obfervaiions wera 
made at a period prodigioufly anterior to that given by me. 


Now, it muft be immediately apparent to any man of common fenfe, 
that by taking the two extreme refults only, no other inference could, con- 
fiftcntly with truth, be drawn from thence, but that the work muft have 
been written at fome period between thefe eiircmes ; the mean of which 
= 1 I£S ^=732 years. 

Is computations depending on a number of obfervations, it is well known 
that aftronomers reje£l fuch as arc found to differ moft from the mean re- 
fult; for, in all cafes fomc of the data from their nature, will be more er- 


* Thefe we(t the refulii which the Refscwtf Mght to hate giren hii rcidcri^ 


McdkU apogre, ^*vc 
Mdon'i cvodei - ■« * 

Stfs'i apogc^t * ^ - 

Vi«yi| _ ^ * 

- - * * 

M 0 O 7 f| ■ ^ - 

- - - 
SkT&kff, - • * 

Mam'i aphellonir « ^ • 

Lccigth of ihc jeiii 


6oj ytiri. 

SSo - 

iroj^ -— 

3+0 - 

7 S 9 -- 

Sjf —. 

, Soj- 

*641 ■ ■■ 

yjS -- 
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roncous and Icfs to be depended on than others. Had the Edt/t&urgk Re¬ 
viewer therefore adopted this plan^ and reje<^ed the extremes 1105^ and 
340. as too meorredi^ no fault whatever could be fotind wdth him for To 
doing ; for* the remaining eight refults would ftill have been more than fuffi- 
cient, to anfwcr the purpofe required. 

But his views, as may be cafily fecn, were to endeavour, if pofhblc, to 
dtferedit any inveftigation that fhould in the Onalleft degree tend to open 
the eyes of the public with refpciti 10 the true aniiquity of Hia^iu books s 
and therefore he afferts, that the heavenly bodies muft have been fo inae- 
citrately obferved by the author, as to furniOi no bads for calculation^ or 
that the obfervatbns were made at a period prodigioully anterior to that 
afligncd by me. Why did he not point out w'bat thefe errors were, that 
his readers might judge of the truth or falfchood of his alTcrtions? 

But in order to ft\ew the fallacy of the Reviewer’s: argument, let ua en¬ 
deavour, if poftible, to afcertaln the quantity of the errors from the years 
only, on which the Reviewer grounds his notians. 

The years arc obtained by dividing the error in the polltion of the 
planet at a certain inftant, by the error in the mean annual motion; which 
by its gradual accumulation, is fuppofed to have caufed the error in 
polltion. Therefore^ fuppofe we denote the error in polition by jc, and 
that in the mean annual motion by y, and that —=1105; it is required 
from thence, to determine the quantities x and y, which the Edm&urgh 
.Reviewer would wKh to make his readers believe, muft be fo extraordU 
nary great, as to leave no bails for calculation; I fay it is abrolutely tm- 
pofliblc, nor does the nature of the cafe admit of fuch an unjuil infer- 
fence. For, any two quantities whatever, whether large or fmill, that 
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^rc in the proportion of i : 1105, will give the fame quotient. Thus, 
fappofc ■.\'=no5 minuies, and ^=1 mlntitc, then, Again, 

foppofc X-1T05 fcoonds, and jj?=i fccond, then, Li^=iio5, as be¬ 
fore, Of, fuppofe and j' = o, then, as before. 

Hence, it evidently follows, that as 1105, may be deduced from any 
two quantities however fmall, that are in the proportion of r: 1105, fo 
may 34O, from any other two quantities whatever, fmal! or large, that 
are in the proportion of 1 : 34')- It is, therefore, the heighth of abfur- 
dity to pretend to draw any conduflon relative to the fuppofed quantity 
of error from the years exhibited; and if we wifh to fhew the error?, it 
mufi be done by a dtrcdl computation, and not by ideal notions or 
Tophi ftry. 

The Reviewer, perhaps, conceived that all ihc refuUs (liould come out 
frxaiflly the fame j if fo, it is mote than he had a fight to expcfl from 
the moft corredt Eare/fan tables extant. If we examine the fecond edi¬ 
tion of LA Landers tables, we fliall find that one of the data will 
give us 3tS years for the age of it, and another 243 years: but would 
dus bea fuffickntground to aflert, that either the heavenly bodies were 
fo inaccurately obferved by the author ?s to fumilh no bafts for calcula¬ 
tion, oT that the ohfervatlona were made at a period prodigioufly anterior 
to that afligned to la Lande’s fccond edition ? The error from which 
tlie ^43 years nrife, only amount to about one minute and half, which 
may fhew the Reviewer, that he is not to the quantity of the error 

from the.number of years. There arc perhaps no agronomical tables in 
exiflence, that do not contain errors, but thefe errors arc always IsL, at 
or near the time the work is written, than at any diftant period what? 
ever. Therk-fore, to put this matter nut ol difpute, I Ihall .exhibit in thp 
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folJowing tabic, the errors in the Siirya Siddb^nta with regard to the 
places of the planets* &c. at different periods, by which may be known 
by inTpcdlion only, the period of time at or near which it w'as written. 


7ABLE ^ ikc ffroTi in -tht Sdrya Sidibdnta, cerVA TefpiSJ tlu places 
of tbi Planets &c. at the undet mentioned pet his. 


Planets^ '^c. 

gtoa.* 

A. C. 499. 

A. C. 999. 

A. C 1499* 

A, C. 5099- 


W i ^ 

a f' H 

• (f *f 

n f 



5 5^ 34 * 

0 SO 14“ 

0 m 0^- 

1 0 07 39-t- 

3 43 37 + 

— apeg«. 

30 11 E5 - 

4 52 53- 

I 59- 

2 09 564 

27 57 284* 

—--node, 

iS3 37 3> + 

3 56 06-!- 

t tE ' □ t 4- 

t 3a 04- 

ai J3 29- 

VlNUS, 

g2 43 36-. 

j 3 33 4t- 

0 eg sa + 

4 .3= =5 + 

33 4a ao + 

Mai^ 

la 05 42+ 

a 3a 4a + 

1 1 igoS-h 

0 d6 27 - 

9 39 27- 

—aphcK 

' 5 47 00 + 


® 55-+' 

0 47 OO'- 

9 03 11- 

JtrPITEB, 

ij ifl 36 - 

1 48 56- 

0 24 so + 

E 33 36+ ! 

18 01 45 + 

Saturn, 

25 43 + 

i 50 09+ 

0 03 33 - 

! 2 54 05- ; 

21 36 57- 

Suns apogee. 

3 * 5 53 + 

0 OS 45- 

0 33 45- 

1 ot 45- 

4 23 ae- 1 


• B. 

C. Before Ch*ut,-.A. C, AfierCmiiT. 



By comparing the errors given in the preceding table at the different 
.periods, with each other, it will appear, tliat they were Icafl: between 
deven and eight hundred years ago; wltich clearly demonlltatcs that the 
Surytz Siddbdntat was written at or near that time. For,* all agronomical 
works, whether founded on real or artificial lyfiems, muH neceffarily give 
ihe poiitions of the planets nearer the truth, at, or about the time in which 
.they were originally framed, than at any other dillant period wbatevee 
eidicr before or after. 


With refpeft to the errors in the places of the planets as computed 

C c 
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from the Surya Si^Jb6nt;i, they arc not td be aKribircif to incorrcifl obferva- 
tioiiE; for, (Key priticipally arife from the nanrre of the arrtficial fyacm 
adopted by the author, whifch did not admit ot a nearer approach to truth, 
in order to explain which, it is neceffary to be obferved. ihat in the Ihndu 
artificial fyflems, thc-aaronomers fix on a point of time back as an epoch, 
at which they affumc the planets, See, to havo been in n line of mean con¬ 
junction in the beginning of Aria in the Hindu fpiure. Bin ns no period 
can be found, at which the planets were atlually in a line of u^em con¬ 
junction, it muff be obvious, that the raottonir^quifite to give the mean 
places of the pSancts when the fyilctn ,is framed, commencing from any 
fuch alTumcd epoch of mean conjutidion, inuft deviate more or Ufa 
from the truth. For, the mean motions of fuch of the planets, as 
were adualiy pafled (he pofition afTumed, will come out greatec, mid 
thefe that fell Ihort of it Icfs than the truth, in proportion to the 
differences between the real and aflumed mean places. 

Thus:—fuppoferj, to be the number of years expired from the aflumed 
epoch of mean corjunCtion at the time the fyftem Is framed, and let M, be 
the real mean annual motion of a planet deduced from obfcrvations or other* 
wife i then Al x would be the mean place of the planet at the end of it 
years from the epoch'of aflumed mean conjunction, provided the planet 
was in the pofition aflumed. But if iVf x fl, was found lo exceed or fall 
Ihort of the real mean place of the planet at the end of /r years, then, it is 
evident, that the planet was not in the pofition alTumed at the epoch, and the 
motion mufl be cncreafedor diminiflied accordingly, foas to make it give 
the real mean pofition of the planet for inftance, fuppofe that M x », fell 
Ihort of the real pofition of the planet at the end of ti years, by the 
tlty then, Af + would be the mean annual motion required ; bid 



Convicted with Ancient and Modern History. an 

if M X cxccctJcd rhc real mean place by the quantity tl, then M — 
vould be the mdtion required. Hence, it mud be evident, that the m^aa 
annual tnotions deduced on tlicfe prihdpkst tnufl'be always aflcdcd by 
the differences between the real mcan places of the planets, and that af- 
fumed at the epoch. 

* - ■ ■" i 

The motions requifite to give the real mean places of the planets 
being afeertaioed, the aftronomtr In the next place afTiimcs, at pkafure, 
any convenient cycle" of'yeiirs, and aITigns the number of revolutions of 
each planet in ihkt cycle. 

In computing' ihe-nunibcr-of revolutions of?*each planet, in order to 
avoid fra£Hdns^ he rt^cQs fuch as’are Icfs ihamCx’fignsi ,as of no con- 
fequeticcj and, for the reft, he takes the next greater entire number. 
Unkfs he may deem ttnecefTary, in feme inftanets, toencreak ordimlnifli 
a lit tle the motions / in'Which cafe, though the fraftibn may be under fix 
figns, he may take the next higher number to cncreafc the motion, or if 
above fix figns, he may lejcdt it, to diintnifh the motion. 

From the revolutions thus obtained, the mean places of the planets 
in the heavens RFC dcierifiined by the following proportion; — 
jij tbi nwk&sr^f yeart iti thi tyHe (tjfumtd, 
h to the rtvolutiom of atty pknet in thaf cycUj 
Sots tbtii^tiixpiredfr&mth^ep^B'offumetii 
To naan iongitude* • 

il :E ];■ J' w.' 

TstEBE arc the principles on which the fyflcm given in the Sufya Sid- 
fh&Mat as far as relates to the planets, is founded, and Which 1 Hull iiovv 
proceed to demonftratc* 


C c 2 



On th^ Hjkoo Systems oe Astjlonomy, 

According to the Suryn the planets arc afTumed to have bocri' 

in a 1 me of mean conjunilion in the firft point of Arks in the Hkdu 
fphcrc. at the beginning of theCa/i 3%^ I fbalh therefore, carryback 
the calcuktlon to that time, in ordec to Ihew more clearly, tbe adlual. 
differences between the real mean places of the planets j at that period, 
and that which was ai!umed, and the- confe^uent; effe ft thereof on the 
mean annual motions thettce deduced*. 

* 

Tub year 490Q, of- the Cnli ended on the latb ©f A^ril 1799, 

at forty-five minutes forty-four feconds paff nine P; M. on the meridian 
of Lanhi or fifty-one minutes forty feconds pad four P. M. on the meri¬ 
dian of Paris, The mean places- of the planets at that inthm of time 
were, according tot the third edition.of ut Landb’s tables, as-fullowr-- 

Eurepiat!' fphere,, ^ ^ . fp.bcrc* 



X. 

a 


A- '* 

J*-. 


f 


Sun,. 

0 

20 

5^-. 

^®'5< 

0 

00 

QO 

00,0. 

Moon, 

3 

22 

55 


3.. 

04 

oz 

49t8 

Venus, 

2 

24 

06 

14,0 

' 2 


n 

45.5 

Mars,( 

3 

04* 

5 ^ 

i^O|Q ■ #- 

2. 


i8 

”^S. 

JUPtTERji . 

' 1 

29 

S8 

02, t 

1 

09^ 



Saturn, 

3 

44 

16 



n. 

24 

27,6 


Tub length of Mifidu year,, according to-the Siyrsi. Siddhantat^^ 
365 days, 6 hours, 12 minutes, 36 feconds, 33 thirds, 3(5, fourths, in which 
time the fun is fuppofed to make one compleat revolution in hia orbit* 


NaTJ-^TbcfB bttug ^Ei error la the Domber sf rcTctitioni rif Mciear^p it given in lbs 
it ii Ure Bdcaiobci^ Tslmit VI, Teftion € 566. 




COVKECTED WITH AkCIEHT AKD MgDKHW HlStORT, 

The mean motlone for whiclij according to itA Lande's tablet, are t* 

i — 

European Tphere. Hindu fplicfeJ* 



tn 


+ 

/ 


rJ s. 

■*' 

y 


Sow, 

1 

0 

00 

GO 

58,^71^ 

1*0 

00 

00 

oo;oocf 

Moow> 

>3 

4 

1% 

47 

39 >* 84 ' 

13 '4 

1 % 

■'46 


'Vsptus, 

1 

7 

IS 

IZ 

22,306* 

- 1 V* 7 


"ir ■ 

'23(635 

Mars, 

0 

6 

1 1 

«5 

17,82a 

0 6 - 

11 

24 

19,150 

JOPITER, 

0 

1 

DO 

a I’ 

49 ^^ 53 ' 

0 “ i 

00 

20 


Saturw, 

0 

0 

ia 

14 

08,0 rjj 

0 0 


13 

o 9 i 343 T.VT 


4900 Hindu years, of the alfovc lengthrare equal (0176^9767‘Says, at*' 
hours, 45 mimites, 44 feconds; or 4900 yuZ/Wn'years, 4a days,' hours',^ 
45 minutes, 44 fecoods >* -'the mean motion for which'/from l a'LaTJ- * 
be’s tables, arc as follow:-* 

European fphere." Hindu fpbert. 




1 » 

* 

dt 

■ * 

r 

4 - 

SUK, ' 

a 

*9 

5 f 

ViS ‘ 

0 

0 

Q 

00 

00,0 

Mook; • 

5 

2t 

48 

12.3- ■ 

3* 01 

56 

44.S 

"Vekos, ‘ 

3 

20 

2t 

37-0 ’ 

I 00 

30 ‘ 

’<’9^5 

Mars, 

5 

*5 

SS 

21,0 

% 26 

03 

53-5 

JOPITEK, 

3 

11 

54 

08,t * 

0 “1% 

02 

40,6 

Saturn, 

6 


^4^ 

58,1' 

3 ' 24 

«3 

50,6' 


which motions being deduced from the. mean longitudes-at the end of the 
year 49CQof the Cali Yug^ above determined, we {hall have their refpec- 
live toe an pofutons at the beginning of the Cali Yug^ the afTuuKd epoch 
of mean conjundlion, as follow 1 — 
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4 » 4 s 


SIS ^ * 


fph 

fre. 

Hindu fphere. 


s, » 


It 

jr. 

« 

1 

^ 7 

SOK, 

10 01 

or 

ot 

0 

00 

00 

00 

MoolU^ .V- 

4£. 4 - ■ Irf- 4 ^ -fc 

'tt lO oi 

At a. 

o6 

57 ' 

C 

00 

^5 

5 ^ 

Vawus^ ^ 

.Jh-i 

44 

37 

J 

02 

45 


cr- lyjRRao CD 

O 9 r 

55 : 

19 

1 1 

'7 

54 

18 

SL 

lop -iS 


54 , 

0 

»7 

02 

53 

■ .’SAfruHtfr, ^ ; 

9 lo 

Q.l' 

58 

11 

09 

GO 

sr ■ 


WftEUCfif- it Uccvytati the pknets Wfi>ot io ithe-pofiyoB flfTunicd. 
No\/.takiog the dif&jrcDcceSLbetwcen rhe .poruiona.aHovc found, in.the i/iWit 

fphcrcj and th^t which is nffnmeiiin i]ic S^iya Sidd/iJft/a, notj[ng|,iliofe 

which were paft the pomt affumed, \iuli the figti ^and ikofc.which feir 


fhort of ,it, with the Gg^n 

. 1..^ « ii> 

—, we tKall have 

if 

m 


SuK, 

0 

00 

00 

00 



Moon, 

+ 00 

Oj 

S6 


356’ 

Venus, 

\ 

+ 3 ^ 

43 

3 ^ „ = . 

+ 

•9 li'^w 

117816'' 

Mars, 

- x% 

05 



4354 ^" 

Jupiter, 

t '7 

02 

53 

+ . 

61373" 

Saturn, 

- 20 

59 

03 

'I 

75543 "!, 


Now, fvnee ^he planets were not 'in the portion affumed, by the above 
difFerences, K is evident, that if we .with to ratcidate the mean places of 
the heavenly bodies, at the end of any nomber of years from this afrumed 

f . " r T ■ 

epoch, we muft take the above dlfFtrenccs into the accountj by adding 
thofe of the Moon, Venus and Jupiter, and fub’tradling thofe of Mars 'ap'‘ 
Saturn t —Thus, if «, be any cumber of years whatever, then [ fay, that 
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the ircan places of the planets at the end of n ye are, do : ffeWu fphtro, 

jiviJl be as fuilow t — 



r. 

iJn 

i 


tt 


vSU?I, 

^2 

Q 

Oo 

CO 

OOf000 36^7 

f ^ 4 

Moon, 


4 

IZ 

46 

40,613 x/; 4 Cd 

05 

V ENOS, 

I 

7 

^5 

11 

2^,635^ x/f' 4 ,3 2 

143 0 

^Maes, 

tO 

6 

I L 

34 

19,150 xn - 12 

-P 5 .142 

Jupiter, 

o 

l 

CO 

2 p 

50.483 X It+ 17 

02 .S 3 

,,$ATURN» 

o 

o 

12 

13 

09*343 ^-30 

i 9 93 


Therefore, if we divide thefe by .we fball have ihc mean animal 
motioni requiiite to give the fame pofitbns at the end of n ywi* a* 
^tolSow : — . . 


'Hindu rphere. 



n 


Q 

f 



StJK, 

i 

Q 

CO 

CO 

00 


Moon, 


4 

12 

46 

40,613 + ^ 


Venus, 

1 

7 

^5 

11 



Mars, 

0 

6 

-11 

24 

M,.riO - 

t 

Jdpiter, 

0 

1 

CO 

-ao 

io .483 


Saturn, 

0 

0" 

12 

13 

09*343 ^ 



Hence, it is apparent* that all /ZiV“ books or tables,-which'jffumea 
*-p)#an conjunaion of the planets at the beginning of. the Cdt Yugt muft 
nectfTarily give the motions of the Moon, Venus, and Jupitef greater, and 
thofe of Mars and Saturn lefs than the Europeans make them. 






Om the Hf kdu Systems of AsTRdpfOMY 

Let us now put this to the tcft with refpctfl (o the motions in the S^rya 
SIddkdnta, I have already fliewn, that the Sitya SiJdbd/jfa mufi have bem 
written between feven and eight hundred years ago; we Di-hll tl>ercft)re cail 
it the end of the year 4100 of the CtjU Tug, or A. D, 999, uhith will be 
near enough cur purpofe; then /!, in the above fornmla:, becomes 4100. 
r'l . 

In the ycajc A* D.' 999> the correHionstrequrfite to be applied to the 
Moon, Joptttr, 'Sand ^Saturn's mean plaees, on account of the incqualitit* 
in their rcfj^efltvt motions afifiog from mutual attraftion/ were 
t For-the Moon, — + 8' 5cf' + 5jo''',o 

For Jupiter, — + 13 nj = + 79'.7 

For Saturn, *' — — 3: 48 = - 1908,0 

f 

Thefe muft be brought now into the formula; as they coukl not, from 
being variable, be included In the mean motions. Hence, the mean mo¬ 
tions requihte to give the mean places of the planets In A. D. 999, agree- 
,ing with ^urflJiedA tables, are as fqllow.i — 


Son, 

Moon, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

■Saturn, 


I{mdu ^hcrc* 

.r. t. » '' 

1 o 00 00 eo 


■13 4 46 AO,613 + 


'» 7 M > i 33,635 -fr 


4109 

i> 6 II 34 10,150 — - 4354 *'^ 

4 i 09 


o I 00 30 50,483 + — 

4 iao 

o o 13 13 o9p343 ^ , 

4 1 DO 

which quantities being reduced, and compared with the motions given in 
Axe SHrya Siddhdnta, we fha 11 have 


; See Rsfetidltfi, Vol. VI, p. j68, J. 64, 
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I'lOm 

computation. 

By the Suty 

a Siddhdnia* 

"Sun, 

r. 



f 

f* 

s. 

Q 

* 


L 

0 

00 

00 00,00 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00.00 

Mooie, 

aj 

4 

iz 

46 40,8 a 


+ 

12 

+6 

40,80 

jVrKirs, 


7 


It 52,3(3 

1 

7 

15 

t 1 

52,80 

Mivaa, 

Q 

6 

^ 1 , 

H iOS-53 

0 

6 

11 

H 

09,50 

jDPlXXfl., 


i 

. iOO 

21 

0 

1 

00 

2i 

06,00 

■'SATUtS, 


0 

12 

12 50,48 ^ 

0 

lO 

12 

12 

JOj4o 


‘Hertj w.e have a-mofl decifive pioof of^thc j^rirtciplos on which (he 
f) Qcm given in the Surya Stddbisnts founded, and confequentlj of 
time at or near which that woi (c was written: for, the motions, above de- 

fcarceiy ijjffcr half a fecond from thofc given in 
-But thefe difFerctices, fmall a* they are. do not arife 
from errors m obrcrvaltcn, but from the revolutions of the planets affigned 
-to tiic cycle of years a/Tunied by the author of the Siddh/lnfa^ 

-■7 ■’ t vl . I - 

, ft I the Icaft cycle in which the planets are ifTonied 

^ mean conjunffion la the beginning of Arios, is 

1080000 years. Let the motions above found, therefore, be multiplied by 
this number, and we fhalt have 


■ .... 

'Revolutions, c, • 

,,, . StJN,.. 

- JoSoOoo . 0 00 • . in loSoooQ years. 

1 Moon, 

34438.354 0 ; 06 - 

VSNUS, 

^753593 7 - 

Mars, 

574207 I 09 - 

. joriTER, 

91054,^8 12 _ 

Saturn, 

36642 -o. 24 _ 
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5iS 


Now» taking tlic ncarcft entire numbers, except for Mari!, which in 
Oliver to increafe its motion a little, lake the next greater number, and wc 

{hall have 


From Computation. 

By the Surya SfddhStita* 

Son, 

loSoooo Revolutions. 

ioBqOoo Revolutions 

Moon, 

14438334 - 

14438334 - 

Venus, 

175 . 5 S 94 -- 

I 755 i 94 - 

M.AAS, 

574308 - 

574208 --- 

Jupiter, 

51055 - 

51055 - 

Saturn, 

36642 — 

36642 - 


The numbers from computation being the fame as in the Siirya SiddSdnfa, 
the mem motions and pofitiona of the planets, to be from thence deuced, 
mud nccelTarily' be the fame alfoi 


Ir the numbers above found, be multiplied by jj, we fliall have the 
revolutions of the planets in a Yugt dr' ^jisobb years'! and if the 

revolutions in a Mabd Trtg, be inultiplied by looo, we get the .revolutions 
in a Ca//a. ' 


The mode of applying the above numbers fo pradlice, mud be fuf- 
ficientJy obvious from the manner in which they ate determined, as well 
as from the rule laid down at page 211. 13 h 4 J], however, ^dd here a few 

examples. ' t. T 

id. Let it be required to determine the Moon’s mean longitude, at the 
end of (he year 4100 of the Call ^ 


The revolutions of ihe Moon in the cycle of 1080000 years *14^138334. 
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... * tW 35 T 3 + 

ITencc the JongEtudfi requireo, = ic8quuT~ = 548 j a 
B/ LA Lande's tiibles, f^hcie, 2^. 9* 41" 10* 

Inequaiiiy 216^ - - + 8 52 


9 4^ 


9 

o 


3 

1 fi 


Difference, (he former fliort bjr - - • 

Or thus—■ 

ad. Let it be required to determine the Moon’s mean longitude, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Colt J reckoning the years from the begin¬ 
ning of the Qalpa of VaRA^Ha. 

The years expired of the Calpck of Vara^ha, at the beginning of the 
Cali Y^ag, ' " - - _ ipj^SSocoo 

Add 41110 

Total years expired A. D, 999, , - _ 195:5884100 

H.n„, 26147877686 rm j,. 9, 48' c' 

the Moon’s rocan longitude as before. 

Or thus — 

3d. Let it be requited to determine the Moon's mean longtiude, at 
the end of the year 4100 of the Cali reckoning from the end of the 
Calpa, as direacd in the Cr<jA<i XamuU 

The years in the whole Caipaf - - = 4320000000 

The years clapfed, as above, - , - = 1955884100 

Therefore to expire in A. D. 999, - - 236,^115900 

Hence, = 31^0545^3^3 rrt/fd. ^ 9 ^ so" 12* og' 

which fubt rafted from twelire figns, leave - 2 9 48 00 

the longitude as before. 


* The JUK^trtce uf / s.* in the reoM'i place, arifet ffttm the rejs^ion of ilse fr»fltaii 6® in fitrinmg the 
number r^vcIuiioBi—th^ tC^L q larii iiy btjng 14438314 tyu 6^ inrtca^i t'f Hhicb 1443^334. -^^ai 

j>kcR n ttic iieifcLl entire r umber —fri^iout nsi being nilmiticJ Lt tlie arU^ctaL fyiltmt, anJ ihe 

■^Q 

error m ?wircqdertce=^^™^ in .A* Da In A- D* I043j ibe Ciior fiotbing r 

£l[ice diat liEntit lut cnatiCcilp inJ nnir iEnf»nati 10 Dpwdxji pJ^cleveti naiJiuuip 

D d 
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Mv ir.tcniicn in giving ihc(t examples is to fhew, that as the 
eniirelr anifidah « is immaterial wheti«r w^e malt t tHt calculation from 
the beginning of the Cn/pa, tltc end of the Cafp^t, or any other-period at 
tvhich a mean conjunflion of the planets in the 6ift point of Aries, isaf* 
lumed in the fj ftem j for the rcfuli moft ultimately contc out the fam^, . 
cUbtr 

By attending to the pritvdples o-a which the motions given in the Sdrj's 
SiJSenia are founded, it mu ft appear evident, that it could not give the 
places of the planets fuflicientJy cor re < 51 , for anyfconfidcrablc leagth of 
time t for, as rt, the number of years from the epoch of afTumed mean con- 
jundlion(in the formula page 4*5} varies, fo muft the mean annual motioas 
depending thereon. Therefore, thofc monont which would have given the 
pofitions of the planets fufficiently correfl, when the SHry^ SiJJidfi/a was 
written, would not anfwer at prefent. This fa£l, the Hindi/ aftronomers 
difcoveied, by fome. means 01 other, btlweco.two and three hundred years 

ago;_they found, that in cjder to have the pUcea of the planets fuflSciently 

accurate, it was necelfary to fubtrafl three revolutions from thofe of VeiiuSi 
two from thofe of Jupiter; and to add three revolutions to thofe of Satutn* 
in loScooo years. 

m 

<■ 

Tub works in which thefe cocre^iona are g^ven, are, thi Slddhdjii^ 
Rahftjya^ dated in 1513 Saco,,- Graha Tarangmif dated 1530; SiddMnta, 
Munjarii dated 1531 ; and feveral others of modern date now in ufe. 

These corredvons appear to Have been introduced' about 2|£ years agOi- 
therefore, let us try how far they will agree with our formula page. 215* 
Let the time at which they were introduced, be fuppofed the end of the 
year 4660 of the Gali Twg, or A. D. 1559. Then, fubftltuting 4660, for 
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n, in* iHe foimula, we fkall hare the mean annual motions I'cqnifite 


to give the places of 

the planets 

at 

that time. 

agreeing with Europcii/r 

tables as follow i — 

r. 




0-^ 


Su» 5 , 

I 

0 

00 

00 

00 - 


Moo K , - 

*3 

4 

12 

4 ^ 

4 o, 6 v 3 + 

4^550 

Van us. 

1 

7 

IS 

ir 

23^635 + 

H7 Si6 ^ 

4660 

Mars, 

- 0 

6 

II 

24^ 

19,150 - 

iH 4 ^ . 

4660 

JUEITER,- 

-* 0 

1 

00 

■ 20^ 

5.0,483 

fill?/ 

^A 6 a' 

Saturk,, 

^ a- 

0 


*a 

0 . 9-343 - 

46^3 


The cDircaiohs on arcount of the inequalities in the motions of the 
Moon, Jupifen and-Saturn, being at this periodihconriderable. thtfy are 
accordingly ncglcdled as of no confeqaence: therefore, the above quantities 

being redaced and compared -with the motions-in the modeirn tables, we 
Hiall have ' 


From computation* 


Modem 'tables. 


Sum* 

r* 

s . 



r . 

Jr 

4 

i 

1 

0 

0000 

00,00 - 

I 

0 

00 

00 

Mo OH*' 

13 


1-4 

0^ 

40,70 

13 

4 

12 

46 

Vehus, 

I 

7 

15 M 

48.9^ 

1 

7 

15 

1 L 

Mars, 

0 

6 

11 34 

09,Se< 

0 

6 

ri 

24 

JuriTER, 

0 X 

i 

00 21 

03.65* 

0 * 

i 

00 

2r 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

I A t 12 

53 * >a 

0* 

O'* 

12 

12 


o-^ioo 

40,80 

49.20 

09,60 

03.60 

54,00 


The agreement between which,* is fufficiently obvious, Lcl the motions 
above found, be now multiplied by io&qooo, the number of years in ■ the 
aflumed cycle, and wc fhall hivt 
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Revolutions. 


V 

Sun, 

*lli 

- 

.> 1 oSoooo 

0 

0 

Moon, 

Wm 

- 

^438333 

11 

0 

Venus, 

m 

- 

'75i59o 

9 

6 

Maks, 

- 


- 574208 

2 

3 

Jupiter, 



9>053 

0 


Saturn, 

- 

m 

36644 . 

3 

00 


Now taking tlie ncareA entire numbers, (except for Saturnj which 
in order to eocteafe its motion a little, we uke the next greater number) 
and we (iiall have 

From computatior* Modern Hhida tables* 


Sun, 

(o8o:oo rcvLil. 

lOSoOoO revol. 

Moon, 

M4S8334 -- 

14438334 - 

Venus, 

* 73559 ^ — 

17 S 5591 -— 

Mars, 

574:08 - 

574^08 - 

Jupiter, 

9^053 - 

98053 -* 

Saturn, 

36645 - 

36645 - 


Having thus, I hope, fully and dearly, demon ft rated the principles on 
whidi the artificial fyfiems of afironomy are founded, and fttewn that 

according to thefe principles, the Suryci SiddM/it,i mull have been written 
between feven and eight hundred years ago, and at no other period what¬ 
ever; it mufl now be obvious to every candid mini, that the ojjirtms 
of the Edinburgh Ileviewcr arc totally .unfounded. 

The table exViblttd in page 409, will fiicw hew much he mufl have 
been miftaken in hii notions, with regard to the hsps ej cdculatwtx For, 
if there was no fuch hqjis^ then, the errors, or differences in (hat table? 
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ougKt at cvtry period 10 be the fame, neither tncrtafijig nor diminfjbing s 
the contrary of which moft clearly appears. For, between feven and eight 
hundred years ago, the errors were ieajl^ and encrcafe gradually whether 
we go back into antiquity, or forward from that period ; i^hich dcmorii- 
ftrates, beyond the power of con trad idl ion, that the work was written at or 
aboiJt that time, 

- The formation of the numbers given in the Surya Siddbmta^ will fliew' 
i ike wife, that no other motions could have been given, to correfpond to 
the pofitions of the planets, with which they muft agree. Therefore, I 
fay it is indirpeofably requifife,-that the Reviewer, if he docs 

not chufe to acknowledge hts error with the candour due from a gentle¬ 
man, ihould diftiofliy point out to hjs readers and the world at large, 
that predfe period of time, predictoujty nnUrior to that given by me, at 
W'hich, ihc Sdrya ii;hkdnta, in his ideas, gave the pofitions of the heavenly 
bodies nearer the truth, than betivecn feven and eight hundred years ago. 
Andj nbt only point out the precife time, but alfo, the then ajiltual mean 
pofitions of the planets, See. according to*the Siirya Siddhdniat and the 
bed modern Europe^ tables. It is by ihcfc means only, he can convince 
his refers, of his candour, truth, and abilities. 

As I have in the preceding pages Hated fully, all that can be necefiary 
rerpedling the principles "of thb JUMu artificial fyflems of afironoinv, 
the S^ya, Siddhiiftfa, and th^antiquHiy of the fyfiem it contains j 1 (hall 
now take leave of the Reviewer,, and proceed to other matters of more 
importance ra thofe who wilh to form a true judgment of the real antU 
quity of the Hindu hiftqry, &c. 

Most of the natrons, ■and the Hmius in particular, appear 

to have employed from time immetnoiial, artificial fyfiems not only in 
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aftronomy, but alfo for chronological purpofcs. Therefore, to form a juft 
idra of the Hindu hUlory *tid its auiiquity, knowledge of ^hefe 

fyftems, and of rhe various changes-drat hive taken y)kce from -time to 

time, h abfolutcly neceiTary, 


Two cf The moft ancient Ifindti fyftems now knownp whkh in 

cady times were applied to the purpofes of chronology, arc contained 
in an aftronotnicAl work .ondtkd the Graka This work h ex. 

tremeiy vaUiable, ,as it enables ua to hx with predfion, the real periods 
cf Hindu hiflory Tvuh their rerpeaite durations j and to fltew from 
thence, the aUcrafioqs that have fincc taken plitce. hf the introduflion 
ncw.fyftcans* . ?- u 


TfiE fi/il fyJlcni mentioned in this woik confified of a^ioocioo years, 
v. hich was called the This period Was .dividjtd into JMaftwtinrtjrai 


pnJ.2"ng:x, * as follows - r ^ 

;A 5^/rya conftftetl of, ^ ^ 

A Tritd^ ^ 

A Diudpar^ " < - 

A Cfl /4 - - - 


960 yeaffi 
■720 i 
480 'i 
-240 ■ - 


A Maba 


2400 


•■1 Mixkd y‘^gt^ 

vdih a So/y<« of, - j- 


, 270400 ., ';. t 
9S0 ‘ ■ ’ 


A Manwantara^ -*• *, ^ 171360 

14 htan^ajHaratf ^ ^ 3399040 

which, with a Satya at beginning, . . • 960 


Form the w'hole Calpa^ - - - - 2400000 


G 5 sc CttfUi M iMb ditiW im lopo Mahi Yup, of a^sw jou K^b, 
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The years expired of the above fyAem a*t the era of Vicrama'd itya , 
were 1150627 ; which being reduced into Manwantaras and Tugt^ we {hall 
have 


A Safya at the beginnirig. 

= 960 

6 Mtifizuantarar com pleat, - - 

- - 1028160 

67 Mabd Tugs of the 7tli Man'wantara, 

- - 160S00 

thence to the era of ViCRAMA^'niTYAt 

- - * 707 

Total years expired, - - - 

- - 1190627 


f 


HckcEi it appears that the Cdi Tug, of the 671 h Muha JTag, of the 7th 
Al^fiwafitara of this ryflcm, ended 707 year5> before the era of Vickassa^ 
DiTYA, or 764 years before Christ—T herefore 

The Tfrg, or golden age, began B. C. 3164, 

The T/iu Ttigt or filver age, - - » - 220+ 

The D'n’apar Ttg, or brazen age, - - • 1484 

The Ci/i Yug^ or iron age, ----- 1004 

and ended, ------ - 71514 

making in all 2400 years. 

During the firff period of gSo years, called the golden age, the Hifidos 
have no real hifloiy ; the whole being fabulous except what relates to the 
flood, which is allegorically repr« fen ted by the flfli incarnation. 

I 

i 

With the fccond period, or Clvcr age, the Jimda empire commence 
under the SoLr and Lv?iiir dynafties; and from Bonn a , (he fon of 
Soma, thefliAof the Lunar line, they reckon about fifty reigns down 

E c 
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to the end of the Dmjrar, which make at an average twenty^four years 
to a reign.* 

Towards the clofe of the fourth period this fyftcra appears- to have 
been laid afide, as the repeating the fame names over again, would in time 
caufe a confufion in hihory. 

Tkb next fyftem mentioned in the GraAa Munjari, confilled of 
387600000 years, which was called the term of Br ahma *s life. This 
period is divided and fubdivided in the following manner: 

A Cafpe, is called a day of Brauma\ which in this fyftem con¬ 
tains, .. ycMR 

And his night is of the fame length, - - « 5 000 

A day and night therefore, - - - = 10000 

30 of fuch days and nights make a month, ^ 30^^^® 

And 12 fuch months a year, » - = 360000O 

And 107 fuch years and eight months make the full 
period of Brahmans life, • - » = 387600000 

The Calpa, or day of Brahma', is divided into Manttiantarai and 
YvgSt in the following manner; 


* T«t 7 n'ti and together mike f loa yean, which divided by jo, give 14 yein to a feign. 

It i« fomtwlat reiriAtkiblc ihai the principal Eajirrn nitioni djie the c>jnin>caceineat of their em- 
jute* ftotn nenly the r«mt ti«e. Thn, we find the Chinr/t cmplcc beg^a under the dynifly es( Hi*, 

•M fdiftStoRLxerjin,.. .* B. C- ^to^ 

The kingdom ui Egjy, . ... 

Tlw kingdom of - - . _ _ __ 2*,, 

Ttin tfflgiio of/ndio under the fidarundlonaiiiiiei, * . • * _ _ 
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A Satya contains, 
A *Tntd, —— 
A 

A CaU, - 




O 


I s 

I Q 

o 6 


A Maid Tag, - - ‘ 

- * 5 0 * 

71 Maid TugSt 

355 

with a Safya of. 

2 

make a Martwantara of. 

357 

14 Such Manwantaras, 

- 499S 

which with a Safya at beginning. 

- - * 

make a Ca/pa or day of BraumaV 

- 50&0 years 


Thi years expired of this fyftcm at the beginning of the dU/ya or 
golden age of the former fyftem, were, - - ai 3550000 

Add thence to the Ckrijlun era, - - - „ g 

Total years expired at the C/irjtfiVj/t era, -* . *12563154 

After 195799*86 years, had been expired of Brahma'^s life, he for 
the £rft time created the Earth, and ordained that at the end of every 
Calpa. or 5000 years, it ihould be deilroyed and again reproduced. 
Therefore, from the years clapfed, - 213563164 

Take the years at the firft creation - s 193799386 
Remain - *» - ^ 18763878 

the years from the ftrd creation to the Chriflian era— which being divided 


* Thu cf itt ii to be with m mimy hooki# 

£ e 2 
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‘by 5000* the q^uoticQt will be (he number of times the world has been 
deftroyed and created, and the remainder vrill flicw the years expired 
ilnce the laff creatioii. 


TfltJfi, times defiroyed and created, and 3878 years, 

from the laft creation to the Cbrifltan era.—Now fmee there are 357 years in 
each Man'^ant^a^ we have the date of the commencement of each as follow: 


The fit A ManW3i3/ara, 
The fecond. 

The third, *• 

The fourth, 

The fifth. 

The lixth. 

The feventh. 

The eighth, * 
The ninth, 

The tenth, p* 

The eleventh* 

The twelfth, 

The thirteenth, 

The fourteenth, 
and ended. 


B, C, 3878 years. 

- 3521 - 

- 3164-- 

- 2807 —^ 

- 3450- 

- 2093 - 

- 1736 -- 

- J 379 -- 

- J022 - 

-- 665 - 

- 308 - 

A p 49 *" ™ 

— 406- 

- 763 —“ 


1120 


mahing in all about 5000 years with tlie Sandhi of two years, 


Having thus exhibited the periods of ancient hiAory, according to 
both fyAcms, the annexed table will now fliew at one view the com-* 
mencement of each period, by which the correrponding times in each . 
fyAcm, may be more calily fecn and undcrilood. 
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By this table, it will appear that, the Sa(ya or golden age as we may 
call it. of the firft fyftcm, began on the fame yearihat the third Man^aft/ara 
of the fecond fyilem did; that is, the year before Christ 3164. And 
that the ninth Matmanlarap of the fecond fyftcm, began the year B, C. 
iozz, only eighteen years after the commcncenicnt of the Cul/, or iron 

age, of the firfl. fyflem. 


Hence, from the beginning of the third Marr^'ant&ra^ down (o that of 
the ninth, includes, nearly, the fame time as the TVe/d and Dtei/arof 

the firft fyflem ; and conrcqiicntly, that the events of biftory recorded in 
thefe periods, if transferred to the former, fiiould be found under thofe par¬ 
ticular which correfponded with the aftual times in which 

they happened : unlcfs, purpofLljrtJcftroycd or perverted, in modem Times^ 
to prevent a difeovery of the change that has been made in the fyftcms. 


Thebepohe, wlthom entering minutely into the hiBoty. let as 

fee how f„ the periods of the iwo ancient fyflems agree, with refnea to the 

ftme cents, which wiU be the ntoft certain mode of proving the mtth of 
thefe fyflems. 


. Tn« ffindar place the flood in the Setya or golden aget-on referring to 
the iHamtwo/aror we find, according ,0 the Mdr^nHiya furdn,. that the 
flood took place in the fourth Manwmtara, and that the fourth Menu 
derived his name, Ta'masb, from the univerfal ditknefs which then 
overfptead the earth-therefore the two fyilems agree in this point. 


Tue n«, period ,s ihe rn,d or lilvet age.,, or about the com- 
meneem™, of which, rhe Hindu empbe began under .he ScUr and 
W dynafttes. Bu»«a, the fon of Soma, the fon of Axar 
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was the firft of the Lunar line, and from him down to the end of the DW- 
par or brazen age (^being laoo years) there were about fifty reigns. Now 
by referring to the table, wc fee that the bcginnirig ot the TrSia of the 
firft fyftcm, correfponds to the latter part of the fifth Manwantara of the 
fecond j wc therefore naturally look into the Parattaj- under that period, 
and there find among other names of perfons who then lived, thofc of 
At HI, So'ma, and Budha, which Ihews the exaQ agreement between the 
two fyftems. 

Wfi next come to the fixth Marmantarat * which by the table began 111 
years later than the ^rha or filver age. Among the names we find men¬ 
tioned in the Furdnas in this period arc Bhrigu and Dacsha, ivho 
appear to have been cotemporary or nearly fo. —For, Yatati the 
fourth prince in defccni from Book a in the Lunar dynafty, according 
to the Pur&naSi was married to DeVaya'ni', the granddaughter of 
Bhrigu, by whom he begat two Tons, Yaou and Turvasu; and 
by Sarmisht^a', the daughter of Vr ishaparvan, the grandfon of 
Dacsha, he begat three ions more, viz. Druhya, Anu and PtjRu; 
confequently, Bhrigu and Dacsha mud have lived about the fame 
period, and that Budha, could have been earlier only by a few years, 
perhaps one or two generations at motl. Thcfc circitmftanccs, though 
they may appear to fome at iirft fight as trivial, involve fadts of 
conildcrable important^ in the Hindu hifiory, while at the fame time 
they prove the truth of the ancient fyftems. 

Dacsha appears to havcbccn an aftronomer, and to have formed the 
twenty feven lunar manfions and other conftcllations, of which he is alle¬ 
gorically called the Father, as in the following verfe of the Ca/ied Purdnaw 


■ Before Chkijt >093. 
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ilTfTl '9;i!!n5s \ 

That is—" In the early part of the 7 reM ru^, the daughters of Dec- 
“ siiA were boroj of thefe daughters he gave twenty-fcvcB to the 
” Moon.’* 

Dacsha, in fomc refpeds bears aftrong refemblaoce to Atlas, who 
according to heathen mythology, \vas the father of the Pletad^j and 
Ilyades, the Critic^ and Rebirti of Dacsha, Atlas is fuppofed by 
feme to have been the fon of Asia, the daughter of Oceanus:— 
The Purdnas make Dacsha the grandfon of the daughter of Ocean us. 

We next proceed to the yth Manwmara. Among the names given 
in the Purdnai in this period, we find thofe of J am ad ac ki , Bi sVa'mitr a, 
and Bharadwa'ja* men, who according to the H/ada biftory, Jived to¬ 
wards the clofc of the Jretd Tugi for* Jamadocni was the father of 
Paras'ur A M A, and nephew of BisVa^mjtra. Hence, the two fyflems 
agree in this point. 

The next period we come to, is the Dzt^dpar Tug, or bragen age of 
the firft fyfiem. This period is rendered famous in the Hivdtt hiftofy by 
the war that took place towards the clofe of it, between the fens of 
Dhr itarasht RA and thofe of Pa'kdd*. 

Among the names of men, we find mentioned in Hindu hiftory as living 
in this period, are thofe of Para'sar a, Vya's his fon, Garga, Galava, 
As watthaman, Cavsica, DiVtima^n, GaTrA, R Ishyas^ringa, &c. 
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was tljc firft of ihe Ltimr line, and from him down to iht end of the Dtt}a~ 
faroT brazen age ^bdng 1200 years) there were about fifty reigns. Kow 
by referring to the table, we fee that the beginning of the Tr^td of the 
firft fyftcm, cerrefponds to the litter part of the fifth M^nwant^ira of the 
fccondi we therefore naturally look mo the Purdnaj^ under that period, 
and there find among other names of perfons who then, lived, thofe of 
Atri, So^ma, and Bun ha, which flicws the exafl agreement between the 
two fyfietns* 

We next come to the fixth Mafmaniarat * which by the table began 111 
years later than the or filver age. Among the names we find men¬ 

tioned in the Purd$iiii in this period arc Bhrigo and Dacsha, who 
appear to have been cotemporary or marly fo.—F or, Yayatl the 
fourth prince in defeent from Budha in the Lunar dynafty, according 
to the Purdnast married to DEVAVAtit', the granddaughter of 

BurTgu, by w'hom he begat two fons, YApn and Torva&u; and 
by Sarmisht'^a', the daughter of Vrish afar van, the grand (bn of 
Dacsha, he begat three fons more, viz. Drukya, Anu and Puru; 
confequcntly, BHRi'ctj and Dacsha mufl have lived about the fame 
period, and that Budha, could have been earlier only by a few years, 
perhaps one or two generations at mofi. Thefc circumfianccs, though 
they may appear to fomc at firft fight as trivial, involve fafts of 
cocifiderable importance in the Hindu hiftory, while at the fame time 
they prove the truth of the ancient fyfiems, 

Dacsha appears to have been an afironomcr, and to have formed the 
twenty feven lunar manfions and other conftcllations, of which he is alle¬ 
gorically called the Father, as in the following verfc of the Cdlicd Purdna. 


* BdoK CutiiT aogj. 
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^fnYTs iTwwT* HTm i 

That is—" In the early part of the Tre/d Yug, the daughters of Dac. 

** sriA were born; of thefe daughters he gave twenty-feven to the 
“ Moon.’* 

Dacsma. in fomc refpetas bears afirong tercmblance to Atlas, who 
according to heathen mythology, was the father of the PUiades and 
llyadts^ the Critkd and Rthini of Dacsha. Atlas is fuppofed by 
fome to have been the fon of Asia, the daughter of Oceanus 
T he Furdnas make Dacsha the grandfon of the daughter of Oceakus. 

We next proceed to the 7th Man^^antara, Among the names given 
in the Purdnas in this period, we find thofe of J am ad ag Ki, Bi s Va'mitr a, 
and Bharadwa'ja, men, who according to the Hindu hiftory, Jived to¬ 
wards the dole of the Yretu Yt^; for, Jamaoogki was the father of 
Paras^ur a'ma, and nephew of Sis wa'uitra. Hence, the two fyfleme 
agree in this point. 

T HR next period we come to, is the Dwdpar Yt/g, or brazen age of 
the firft fyftem. This period U rendered Famous in the Hivdii hiftory by 
the war that took place towards the clofc of it, between the fens of 
Dhr ITARASBT ra and thofe of Pa'ndo. 

Among the names of men, we find mentioned in Hindu hjftoiy as living 
jtithisperiod.arethofeoFPARA'sARA, Vya's his fon, Garga, Galava, 
ASWATTIIA MAN, CaVSICA, Di^PTIMA^N, Gripa, RisiJYAS"'&lNGA, &Ci 
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Bt reference to the tabic, this period correfponds to (he eighth Man'iva/i. 
taraof thefecond fyAem, under which we accordingly look in the Ptjnfnai^ 
and find, as ‘might naturally be expeflied, among others, the following 
names, via, Vya's. Ga'lava, Aswattha'man, Causica DiipTiaiAV, 
Cri^a and RisKTf A seringa*. 

Having thus fully and clearly proved the truth of the ancient ryflema, 
it is unneceflhry to proceed farther in the way of comparifons j nor indeed 
could wc, as the fourth period ended (hoitly after. 

We fliall, therefore^ now proceed to fome of the obfervations that have 
been left u« by. Faka^saka, Garga, and others of the ancients, svhich 
will enable us to judge with more certainty of the aflual time in which 
they lived, as well as of tbc progrefs then made in the feknee of affro- 
nomy m 

It appears from what is flared in the Pdrajari Sanhsla^ relative to 
the commencement of the lix Hmdu feafons, that the folditial colure, 
had pafTed through the firft point of DhamJhPhk and the middle of 
Afijhit while the equinofliat colme, cut the tenth degree of Biatiist and 
3* ao* of VtJhP&ii, 

The fame portions of the colures are alfo given in a little treatife on 
ancient aftronomy, annexed to one of the VJddj, in the polTtiTion of Mf, 
CoLEEROOKE, wliich hc obligingly lent me,, the lixth verfe of which 
runs thus: 


• Iji c«Ii down to live rDnlccndw tsiJy a few aamta givoi ui In the pscfcm 

which feem ttf bare Hiom fpinv kr^^tr i^iurkij th;Lt ait not now to 





COMBECTED WITH AkciEKT AND MoDtES HlSTOEY. ago 

That is— “ In the beginning of S*ravijbehd, the Sun and Moon afeend 
towards the North, and in the triiddlc of SArpa^ or the mandon of the 
feipent, the Sun goes towards the South ; the former, always in MJgkt 
** the latter in S'rdvana,*^ 


— 9 j, 

- 9 


About the year A. D, 527, the folflitiai colurr, according to BrahmaT 
Gupta, cut U. Jfjhdm in 3^ 20^ and Pmiarvtfju in the tenth degree, which 
made a difference in the pofitions of the colures, of 23- 20^, fio(„ ,1,^ 

of Para sara. For, the longitude of the firff point of S'raviJbPAd in the 
Hindu Sphere Is, ^ _ 

And 3“*^ 20' off/, A%drA^ 

Difference or precefTion to A, D. 527, 

Which at 50 fcconds per annum gives. 

Add from A. D. 527, to this time, 

Total years fince the time of Para'sara, - 
Which mate abou. one hundred end fifty yc„e, befere the beginning of the 
Cdi Yui of the firft fyftem of the Grofie dfneyWj or about one hundred 

and thitty.one years, before ihe end of the eighth MananTUara of the 
fecond (yftem. 


23® ao 
00 00 

23 ao 
1680 years 
1277 

^9S7 


It appears alfo from the little work above mentioned, and its com- 
mentary wherein Garca is repeatedly quoted, that the Sun and Moon 
were fuppofed to return to a line of conjundtion in the firff point of .SW 
Tdjbehd, at the inftant of the winter folilice at the epd of every cycle or 
Tug of five years. In this period (he moon was fuppofed (o make 
Gxty-two revolutions to the fur, and fijtty*fcvcn to the fame fixed ftar* 

F f 
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rtf the equinox j for. it feems, they had no knowledge of the preceflion 
oi’ the equinoxes at that time. 


The number of mean folac days afUgoed to this cycle of five years 
was 1830, and the number of lunar days in the fame time 1B60. Hence 
ill. The folat days in a year, 

2d, The lunar days in a year, = — " 37 - 

, r* f- O ^ ^ 

3d> The moon’s mean an nil almotl on ^ = iJ -4 24- o 0 

4th, The moon’s daily motion, = ^ = 13 10 49 ^ 

Jajft. Jfri *Wf 

5 th, The moon’s pcriodicalrcvol, = = 2 y- 7 « 3 t -20 iS 

6th, The moon’s fynodical revol, = = 2t) la 23 13 ^ 

m 

It appears alfo, that the greatefl jengrb of the day was thirty.two 
Danda!, or twelve hours forty-eight minutes j confequenily, the lati¬ 
tude of rhe place of obfervation muft have been about 13" ^ North. 
There is no mention made in this work, nor in that of Para'sarji, of the 
names of the days of the week, or of the twelve (Ignsj. which feem to 
have been introduced into the Hindu aftronomy at a much later period, 

• aboyt ttntaiijei b-fdsrc Chiiiit tlit or cycle of ejght^ jrcait inlo 

In this cydc (here were nifliy-aloe Iuajlioiu of ihirfy brnir Tlwferoffi 

The iuur dnyi in the cycle were, - - - 

The luQir dayi in a = 371 1 

The ancient Hiwditf tnatl* it a§ aboiXi - - J71 

The dUtr^nce ii | trf a liinir dnya which being taken from 366 ihe fular leave dayi for the 

du irjt pi* WTi 

year of CAOuni}--|hji In eight ysan make tqil fobs dnyi—Heecc^ = 39 u u 49 the 

it* iKm 

lurtidon of C*DMUii^Mch h i 14 (hnit of the oncktit lUMda luoatkti« 
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From the above ftiort fltetch, the reaJer wtll be able to judge oF the 
progrefs made in aftronomy itt India 3000 years ago. He <ivill per¬ 
ceive that the iJiWa/at that time, polTcfTcd nothing that could be called, 
aftronomy, no mors than other nations t 



hrr. 

m 


The Hindus made the lunation then, 


-23 

*7 

' 3 77 

The Eurofie^fis make it now, 

39-12 

44 

3 

Difference abour, . ^ 


20 

49 |- 


Which in lefs than i6j years would produce an error of one lunation*. 


After ibis period, we mecr with nothing on aftfonomy till we come 
down to Brahma'Gupta, being a fpace of about 1680 years, which 
fircms to be an entire blank in the £frWi/ aftronomy. Thia aftronomer 
fiourillKd about A. D. 527. and finding that the ancient fyftems were very 
impcrfedl, on account of the {liortnefs of the periods, he framed an entire 
new fyftcmt cn a much larger fcale, making the Cdtpa to confift of 
43200000OQ years. To this cycle or period of yeai^^, he aftlgned the 
following revolutions of the planets, Scc. 


P/anetr, ^ 

Ap/idei, 


Sun, 

4320000000 

480 


Moon, 

57753300000 

488105858 

232311168 

Mercury, 

^ 793 ^ 9 ^ 9 ^^ 

332 

511 

Venus, 

' 7032389492 

653 

S93 

Mars, 

2396828523 

^393 

267 

• Jupiter, 

364326455 

S55 

63 

Saturn, 

146567398 1 

4 t 

584 1 


■ TJoij nijkct an «ffor of one Aif in tert disn Cs rears, wLtcU flitw* that the Ifm&i at that renod, could 
not denriniiK the tlmei of conjunAions tod oppoddons of the Son and Moon for Cx ycatJ tpgeiJu^r correct, 
much hft edipfea; the calcaUtion of which, ilicy mnft have been then, and for maiy agr; attvf, ta:*!!/ 
ujiar^uainud with, - 
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The revolution of the cqutnoxeSj tn 4310000000 years, = 19566j 

Mean folir days, ----- 1577516450000 

Lunar (lays or tit}fus» ----- 1602959000000 


He made the firfl day of the Calpa^ on which day, at fun rife, the 

planets &c. arc aflumed to have been in a line of mean conjutuflion in the 
firft point of /Ifles in the Hindu fphere. The years expired of this fyflem 
on the ill of Vitif.uha [pt Vy/akfi) this year, = 1972548905. Hence, the 
mean'places of the planets &c. may be computed, from the above data, for 
any inllant required. 

This is the third and lafl fyftetn, to which the Hindus have transferred 
their hiHory, and for which purpofe, in irritation of the ancients, they divide 
it into Manwaniaras and Ti/gs, as follow ; 


A Satya Tug of, - - , 

A Trith of, 

A iJwiprJi* of, - - - 

A Gt/voF, - 

1728000 years. 

1296000 - 

864000 - 

432000 - 

A Mahk Tugt 

3^0000 -—— 

71 MnhA TugSt 
with a Sa/ya of, 

306720000 — 
1728000 — 

A Ma/i'ivaniara, 

30844S000 ■ 

14 Mumaatitanas, 

with a Satya at beginning of. 

4518272000 — 
1728000 — 

The modern Calpa, 

4325000000 - 

t 


fhis isth* Sift fd Jn whidi the namet of ihcda^ of (tie week aqd ibe 

twelve weft imeoddced. ITitfewere jirobahly tmhtA fram the Weft, sod the 6rft point of jfrw vtts, 
ijt 10 at ^ Hiudit rplicre, uhkb corrcfpoiulifil with the Indmi of the ^cnul eqalniini^ whk^Tj 
m e time sakma GufTi, wji the begitining of Afietwi, ThU pofttionj hu therefore i dittfl 
[cfcienee to iLe aflual diM tirft iniKuliieeiJ, tint U to fay near iscoyean though 

bithmo but JiHle, if at slUiteatlcd to by wrirw ns the i/W-aflroiiomy, 
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now 


JiV order to fhew how the JfiniAt hiftory, Rcxiordmg to the two former 
fyftems, had been traneferred to this, let 1971948505, the ywrs 
expired be reduced into Mmjuantsras and Tugs, and we lhall have 
A S<i{ya at the beginning, - = 1728000 years. 

6 A/tfwfln/tfrdx compleat, - =1850688000 _ 

ZTMahdVvgs of the jWi Manv>mtara, ^ 116640000 _ 

&atya of the i8ih Mi^ha 1V, - 1738000_ 

7 reVd of ditto, . . _ 

Dx^^par of ditto. . . ^ 

Expiredof the Cs//of ditto, . . ^,,0- 

- 


Total years expired, 


1972918505. 


Hencc.!, is .vids„, th«, «,< 

&//r»^.of,heiw,my.eighih;i&/lir.f, of .he fewoth Manwm,„,ol 

inis new /yfttra. 

ZCr * r """" *'• " fi'fl <>««■>' 

c . «nd <hofc u. .1,0 Af.»w»/or« of thofecond fyftom, to d,. Afo,s««. 

T/.t" "" «■*" >«« •>“ of 


IH the 6rft place, by transferring the names &c. in the OieaUr Tm 
of the fi,B fyft™, ,0 .he period of .he fame name in .he „c„ fj.ftem. 

aha saaa. Vyas and o.hers. who lived near three ihoofand years ago. 
we thrown back into antiquity about jooo years; and the fame perfons 

ived io the eighth Ma/iiva^raraj, of the fccond ty^cm, by ^hc transfer, 
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will appear as yet to come ; for we are now only in ihc feventh of the new. 
Secondly , UtDH A, the fon of So\ia, the fir a of the Itw^r line who begin 
his reign about (he beginning of the I'rha of ihe firfl: Jyftem, or 2204, • 
B, C, will, by the transfer, be placed at the diftance of 3027102 years, be¬ 
fore the Cbri/iiaf} era .—Thirdly, tei the W/j' and of the firll fyf- 

tcni, there were (taken together) 1200 years, during which about fifty princes 
in the Lunar line had reigned in iuccefllon, but the TuVfi and Dtifdpar 
of the new fyftem contain 3024000 yearu, which divided among fifty 1 
give 6oij8o years to a reign ; —Fourthly, I 3 udiia, the fim of Suma, lived 
towards the cbfc of the fifth Man-wir.tura of the fecond fyfiem, which 
being transferred fo the new, his n-ime will appear at two dillind periods 
of lime, immenfeiy difiant from each other, viz. in the filth Mafrj;a^lara, and 
again in the Vug, of the Uveniy*eighth MuAd 7 'ug, of the fevenih Man. 

being an interval, at the Icaft, of 426816000 years j—Fifthly, the 
mothers of the children of Ya Y a ti 230) who lived in the fixth 

Mufriiiiintara of the fecond ryfiem, by being transferred to the fixth Ma/i^ 
’tjuaniara in the new, are thrown back feveral millions of years beforer 
their children, andDACSFJA and BHRitGa, by the fame transfer, are thrown 
back, from their coremporaries, many millions of years. Lafily, 
SwAYAMBHUva, the A;3 AM of the Hindus t who, according to the fecond 
fy (It in lived 3S7 8 years before C H RIS t , Is placed by t he transfer 197 2947 1 
years, bcfhre that epoch,— Thelc arc a few of the i neon fill encies tn* 
troduced by the adoption of the new fyflcin of BrahMa' GupTA, 
the reft may be cafily conceived. 

To reconcile there different abfurdities, it tvas ncceflary to tic® 
model the whole of the Vuranas^ and to introduce fueb fiflicns 

as feemed beft calcaliicd to anfwcr the end in view j but which 
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after dij only ferve to iLew, in a more gUring manner, the folly of the 
attempt- 

The enormous length of the periods in the new fyftcm, required that 
the life of man (hould be pro port ion ably extended, which was accord¬ 
ingly affiimcd; In order to account for the fame Rtfih being men¬ 
tioned in difFtrent periods, immtnfcly diftant from each other, they 
arc aFerted not only (o have bxided at all times, but to be ftill living. , But 
as all men were not hyhh, and as there Were twenty-fevci^fijiu from 
the beginning of the feventh A/ jnaf/r/jrjru to the commencement of the twen¬ 
ty-eighth AUhd = I i 654 tx>ooyears. during which ihctc is no ilradow 
of hiflory f to account for this, they therefore pretend, that at the end of 
every MaJbd 2 '^ug, or 4310C00 years, the fame names, perfons, &c, again 
occur, as in the prtceding period ^ fo that by having the names &c. for 
one AtithJ or fet of four ages, we have them for all the re/F, 

Vy a s and others, as I have already'noticed,' lived in. the eighth 
wan/ara of the fveond fy-ffem of the tjy<rA.r but by the transfer 

of the names in that Mimu^aatcira, and in theniuTh, tenth, &C. to the periods 
of the fame names in the new- fyftem; they Would appear as yet to comc; 
therefore, to rfconcile this, all that was neceffary was to convert it into a 
prophecy, which w'as accordingly adopted in the modern Purd/iat ; fo that 
thofe men who in reality are long fmee paft and gone, appear^ in thefo 
boohs, as if yet to come 5 and as many millions of ages muff ckple, by the 
new fyftem, before the periods of their prophe^ed exiflence can arrive, 
there is no great danger of deteaing the falfchood of fuch prophecy. 

It may however be eafily conceived, that fuch a change in the' hjffory, 
by the introdueiion of a new fyftem, though highly flattering to the vanity 
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of the Hiadut in general, m cxali’mg them, at leafb nominally, in point of 
antiquity above all other nations, would naturally be oppofed by many, 
as long as any knowledge remained of the ancient fyQems, there¬ 
fore, the fiipprefnan of thefe would become neceffary. Accordingly wc 
find by a tradition ftill current among the learned Hindust that the 
Muhdrdjiras {Mhafatus) deflroycd all the works of the ancient ailro- 
nomers they could meet with j which, In fome menfure, may account for 
the deficiency we have obferved in agronomical works, anterior to the time 
of Bit.AHMa^Gup;K. But if the, Mhafaias did actually deflroy the works 
of the ancient aflronomers, it may be jutlly inferred that other works of 
antiquity^ the fubjefils of which might contradidl the new order of things* 
have alfo met the fame fate. 

From the foregoing view of the artificial ryftema which have prevailed at 
different times, and of the various changes that have been made in the Hi/idu 
hiftory,&c, the reader will now be able to judge for himfelf, and form a juft 
opinion of the antiquity of the books the of HinJus, their arts and their 
fciences. 

In the firft place, it muft be evident, that as the artificial fyftcm of 

Biahm.'Gopt*, ngw railed ih«Ci/j4. of B»ahma', and to which the 

modem Hindu, have artfully transferred their hiHory, is not yet 1300 
years old, no book whatever, let its name or title he what it will, in which 
the monflruous periods of that fvftena, or any allufion to their, is found, 

«n poffibiy be older than the time of its invention*. And fecondly, that 

11 -- ___ 


* r,«d i. 1^11 IcnowT, ft, ihe fcsmr, 

I r •Ictermhcd ft™ co»p.u,ifi„, 

Y^Vl, Rtfcarchc^ page 5S1* ^ 


I jitid lobJc£l 
majf coi^ult 
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none of the modern Romances, commonly called the Faranat, at leaft ia 
the form they now Hand, are older than 684 years; the time when the 
fourteenth Mamoafitant of the fecond fyftcm of the Graha Munjuri ended ; 
but that fomc of them arc the compilations of ftIJl later times. 

We may. perhaps, be told by fome perfon who has fufFered his imagina¬ 
tion 10 get ihe better of his judgment, that the Hmdus £rmly believe in 
the prophecies in the PurS/jas^ and that we have no right to doubt their 
aothemiGity,.or what univerfal opinion fanaions as true. 

With refpea to the firm-belief or univerfal opinion of the we - 

Know too well the fallacy of it. and that it is not in the fmalleH degree to 
be relied on. Wc knotv that it is the univerfal opinion of the Hmdaj 
that Para^sara, Vya^s, Garda and others, lived near 5000 yearl 
ago. But we know, to a certainty, from the pofitions of the colures in the 
timeof Para'sARA. &c, that fuch opinion is totally falfe, and that it 
arofe from the transfer of the names of men living in the Dwdpar Tug 
of the firft fyHem of the Gra^a Munjari, to the period of the fame 
name in the modern fyHem of Brahma Gupta; and that a fimilar 
transfer of the names in the eighth, ninth, tenth. See, Manwaniarat of the 
fecond fyftcm, to the periods of the fame name in the new, gave rife to the 
pretended prophetic efhillon in the modem Pumnetst &:c. 

Moreovbr, we know, that it is the general opinion of the Hindus 
that Varaha MrniR a not only Jived about the year A. D. 499, but alfo 
at the era ofVicRAMA dity a, or fifty-fix years before Christ; which 
opinion we know to be inconQflent with truth and contrary to the courfe 
of nature. Vara ha Mihira, m his rule for calculating the prccefilon 
ot the equinoxes, given in his woik entitled the jducdrnava, fays.- 

Gg 
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That is “ From the year of iiaca Ukc 42i:“havlDg put the re- 
mainder down in two places, let one of them be divided by ten, atii 
the quotient taken from the other, the refiduc is the preceffion in 
'• minutes,’* 

Hence many of the Hindus have, erroncoufly, concluded that Vara ha 
Mihvra muft have lived in the year 421 of Saca^ or A. D. 499. But 
furtly there is not the fmallcfl foundation to draw any fuch inference from 
the paflage, for, he might have Jived at ihc prefent time and given the 
fame rule. Jn fadf, it might, with equal propriety, be pretended that he lived 
at the beginning of the Cali bccaufc heaffumed the planets to have been 
in a line of mean conjunflioti in the iirft point of Jrjes at that time. Not 
fatisfied, however, with thus ftretchlng a point in favor of the antiquity of 
their author, they go fomething farther, and endeavour from the following 
veife of the Nayaraitia, which they generally quote, to refer him to the era 
of VtCRAMAotTYA, fifty-fix ytais bcforc Christ, or upwards of ^00 
years ft ill earlier than the foimer. 

I 

That Is, **DtiASVANTARi,CsHAFANACA, Amarasinha, S^ancu, 
BeVa'labhATTA, GhATA c arpu'rA, Ca^lida's, iHc celebrated Va- 
R a^!a MtRiRA and Bar a Rue tit, were the nine gems in the council of 
Jiaj\i VjCRAMA/' 
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Upon fliewjng the above verfc to an intelligent pandit, heimilcd and 
fjid with a degree of candour I did not exp'edt, that the inference, 
with rcffcd to lime, ufually drawn from it, was not juft j for that there 
had been fcvcral princes of the name of VicaAMA or Vicram a^'dity A.* 
"i liat, cxchifive of the one from whom the epoch is reckoned, there was an- 
ctlier in the time of Salvaman f a third who had fucceeded Raja BfiojA{ 
and a fourth lineally defeended from the Ut'cr, now living afa place cal- 
l;d beyond Ptf/nd:— that, beiide thefe, there were many others, 

who had fprung up at different periods in the fame family, but that^thc 
particular prince in whofe time Va R ^.'h A Mthira and the others above 
named, Houriflied, was the^ immedUte faccefTor of Ruja Bhoja. For, 
that they were firft in the council of Rajah BuqjA’, and afterwards in that 
of ViCRAM A^DiTYA his fucceffbr. This fsmple explanation of the pandit, 
w*as s compleat (olution of the my fiery on which the pretended antiquity 
of the works of Vara^ha, Amar A s'^ts^H a, Ga^'lida's, Bararuchi, 
&c, were founded, and which led many into an error that they weie writ¬ 
ten before the Cbrijli^n zmj though in reality little more than feven hun¬ 
dred years old. 

Raja Bhoja, according to the Ayt£n Akitgry^ began his reign about 
the year 1153 of Salvahan.— This however muft be incorredl, for it 
feems, that according to accounts and others, he began his reign 

about 3to years, before the death of Rajti PiTii aur who fell in battle 
with the Mshmedanty A, H. ^ 83 , or A. D. ]t 9>2. And as Bhoja, 
U faid to have reigned too years, he muft conrcquently have afeended the 
throne A. D, 983, and died A* D* loSa; which agrees exactly with 
the time in which we know Vara^ua Mihira muft have ftourhlicd, 
according to the pofitions of the planets &c. given by him in his works, 
as wtH as from the date of the Bhafmtit compofed in A, D. 1099 by one 

G g 2 
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of hi^ pupili. Raja Bhoja according to the Agnl Para/ia, was fucceedcd 
by Vic&AMA* 

Bakaruchij one of the nine abovementloned, was the author of a po¬ 
pular Workj entitled Stfi&^/ana diodtrif^aii relating to Raja Bhoja, The 
names of Calida^s, BaRaruchi, &c, are to be met with In the B&aja 
Qhampu as aUb in the BUja Rrabandha^ from which laft mentioned work 

the following paffage is taken ;— 

•BJiij win! n 

** The Rrdbmtns feeing him (i. e. Ca'^lida s ) faid—O Calidas^ 
Bhoj A does not give us* ‘vaha are learned in all the Vidas^ any tbh^* 

Several other pafTages might be quoted from the Bhja Prahndba, to 

fl«AV that Ca'lI da's, Bararucht, and a great many other learned men 
whofe names arc therein mentioned, lived at the court ofBHOjA, The 
Bboja Prahandba^ is faid to have been written by' Raja Bullaia Sena, 

We may now plainly perceive, from the whole of the above fa<fts, the 
liwle dependence there Is to be pj act'd on what is ufually called the 
univerfal or general opinion of the Htndus ; which when thoroughly fifted 
and examined to the bottom, proves at Ufi to be founded, principally, in 
vanity, ignorance and credulity, 

A great deal more might be faid, xefpedling the hiRory and aftro- 
nomy of the Hindus ,* but having already extended this paper, to a much 
greater length than 1 originally intended, 1 Ihall now take leave of the 
fubjed. 

















HINDU HISTORICAL TERlODS, Jhomttg their refptHive durations and times of commencement, according 
i to tm ancient fyjlems given in an aponomied vork entUled the Graha MusjaRI. 


ACCORUINC to TME URST SYSTEM.-S"W » 5 - 


TRc Four Aor. or.b. Anci™.., Wn .lieWoRb, ,h.r«m«of.ho 
Cowt-v. ll.. &. 1 .VUH. the .na the luou Ac«. 




I, Tbc Sat-ta Yuc* or CoLJit K 


■bega)! 


a, C, 


ACCOSDIN’G to the second SYSTENf— 5 "M' 


I, Tbc i/l 


•brnifl 


SvVA Y AU Altov A ftf"! SATAt-t/'f a’ bit Wlfc, 'thc A Evi Ilf the 

ibeir tfTue were two foni—P kiy avaat* »nl Utta'hya'oa, 
cud three eUughicjrs—A'co’n, Di.\'Auvti iw»d Pcctu it. 


i 

^400 
^300 


V 


■ A Mhf Aa 


A n. iml ill vlil* ■pf'ilod—lYrar uVTuirtwn; 

.TSic-ite^^Lh -VJjAftjflAUiftf. 


3 .C,i 


38;i 


IL The %d ManwastUTA’ 


DiruwAT, 

Suii'^A, 

’RuOHitUUAT, 

TJ'cj a»ta««ua, 

llAVIOUKAt 

Sue ti* li. 


AVa, 

M trcTi, 

Nam HAS A, 

Na^S UAiV Ai 
JvaTiiHA. 8rci 


35 »* 


m. The ^d'UiHK*aniara 


TA 4 )u'aj*, 
‘llllATu'llJAf 
'MAUltOf 
^']‘A''ll]l AtfA| 

•Sucui, 


S'UCAA* SaHA» it<. 

Uttawa, The Wiwv ofihil period 
■Mim. the firrt -vf Pciyavkata, the 
fon of SwAYAMiiiuvAt accorditig 
to iDort of the Fwdrtat, 


316^ 


iV* The^iib Ma»Wi«r/uM 




KaCY'a, JaUAU, Dua'icI* &c. 


1S07 


I ~l 

' -I-B0OO 



hcevtbe /'urma. 


»TeiP^ 5 B®tr*r 


, -u 


CHir 


oAtci, 

SouAt 

I 

It. Tbe;T»i.'TA'Yuoj or Stt-VEK Ac*. 


BuuEt A, the fon of So>4a^ theXon of-Ai(u-^Sce.|jtb Aluimutiittri). 
Purlucava, hU fou. 

Ayo, 

Nauusha, 

^Yava'iIi married DiVava'hiV the grind daughter of Bhbi COi" 
S'acuhuta', ihc great grand dau^ble^■of Daciua wai 
her companion.—See 6ih-MeflwiAia<ra. 


tao4 


™do 
^3300 


V, The^Ut A/urtowa/eN- 




'^Vl'UAVA^MOi 

Vl'uAitCA', 

'■till au'yawoma, 

*pAaj ASY.i* 


SaT¥ AMl'rilA, 
A TCI V A, di:e. 


seor 


BuottA, the fon of Soma» the fon uf Arct.—See (he Trv*' Yui^ 
VT, The 6th ATiiowaifltiff'fi- 


DACiHAj 

Dauu, 

Vm suirAcvAKj, 
S'ACCUiHTA' 


*«98 


Btti tcu^ 

S'^CCA^ 

UiVay A'hIhe 'iraii mirricd it* 
*YAVA-'ti—Seethe Trttd 7 ugt 


Vn. rTbe/ih'Afuwa'-inJ'tti'a* 


173® 


h * 


'BhACAOWA'JAi I 
Vti'wAMtTCA, SSec lUc 7tli 
jAUAUACHt, J 


1 .. 


BuAAAUWa'jAj, 

Vri'wi’uiTCA. ^See the Itdtei 
jAUAUftiiitii tftei yj 


in. The DwaVah Yg.o,orB»Aiss Acc- 


-began 


I 


♦GaYa^a* 

-CAUStCA, 
DtPtLMAW, 
‘CkTpa^ 
KT.wvAi'atvoAf 

Vya'i^ &c. 

TV,'~ 4 ltts^Aii Yoc, orlcOM Acl- 

k 


Vni. The Sih Mamantare-’ 


\ 

J 


Sec the £tb iiaf.vt/aataira. 




■ 1 too. 


Ga^lavc, 

^Caus'ica. 

Di'ptjha'k^ 

Cm iPA, 

ISHVAt'ftrMGA, 

Vya's^ Ac, 


^'Scc the Uwtf^ar 


f,. 


■i 


-began 1004 


JX. The‘Sth'Mcrwjff/srtf-* 


1379 


Bhu'tacc'tv, 
Di’ptice’tu, 
Dyotih A^ti 

Wl'D-ttATlTHli die. 


lOftS 




cilded before GMjiuTa 7 ® 4 l' 




puSoo 


X. The ' 10 th Msnmutitra^ 


REMARKS*- 



,The petiodt of JlinJa Inftoiy, exhibited m the above Tabic, ate Rriaiy laid down 
according to the dam in the Giaba Meirjtti, The four ages belonging to the liril 
f) fterfTmppear to have been adopted in very early timei, and to have coniinued 
in fcveral natiotis tJovi'Ti to the Tourth period. All beyond the Iccond 

period ot- fiIvor age, appear to be wholly fabulous, 

/ 

At or abuut the commencemeiit of thc rccond period, we End feveral Empires 
and Kingdotna began, fuch asi 

The Hindu Empire under the fular and lunar’lincs dfPrincef, B. C, 

The Empire under the dynatly of Uj A, PLAvrAia, p. S53, - 

Tht Kingdorft of Ei^ppt about the lame time. - - - 

The Kingdom of 4 ^rM, ’ 

Towards the clofe of the 4ih period, the Hindus feem to have adopted -the fccond 
fyftem, and transferred thetr hiftory to the correfponding periods ; hence, we 
meet with the names of BoDHA, 3 cc. in the 5tb Manwcnlsrai of Bnarev, Src. in 

6th! of Jam AD ACS f, &c. intheyihj and thofe of Vya’*, Cbipa, &c. in the 8th i 
bccaufe thefe periods cor refpond with the former in 'ferpedl to time, though under 
-different names, as may be eafily fccti from the Table. Thefe dt(jp!itfa3s mull carry 
conviftion 10 the mind of every unbiaffed perfon, of the truth of the above ancient 
fyftema; and of the jmpofition of the fyftcm of Baa um a Gufta, 'fubftituted In their 
place in modern time*. But however ftrange and -iriconfiffent, the Hkiit hiftory now 
appears to be. In confcquencc of transfettiDg atove names to the monftrous 
periods of the fytlcra of Baahma Gupta, yet, from the force o'f prejudice, and a 
.partiality for whatever appears ftrange or marvellous in preference to fimple truth, 
we fee it 6nds advocates even, among tbofe whom wc would naturally expei^ -to have 
JiMown better. 


a 


Bnu acsE’N A, 
-Suciui’tha, 
Havja«maV;,- 
'Sucalri, 

Satya, 

TAroiiuaTti &t 




XI. The'itth‘Afe^ftPir^fsr'^ 


.aoo 


.100 


.100 


too- 


■300 


•400 


SUIALA, 
SUPKAAKA, 
■DaVA’NieA, (!ic. 


The’ieih MamtsfiTsre- 


Dt'VAnA^w, 

Usade'va, 

»D t'v AS*H CIHT'U a, 
TAPAsari', 
Sutaya, 
Tapo'vatj, &c. 


Xin. The 13th 

VtCH iTlASe ti A, 
ViCiitraA, 
'Nrauo'HA, 
:t)HafTtMAN, &e. 


XIV. The 14th 


■iiofy. 


-1200 


1300 



LT ao, . ’ 

CAMBHl'eA, 

‘BaAOUNA, 

Acniva'iiu, 

SuCHI, *1 J, 

S'UCAA, ABRtjW, SiV.V SWA*A, 


NM,, 0. .bo« .«-J... <■» <1" 

d»rl,. .£»«•■ b.— ■!» »*•” i. .fpfl » bAonJ M, te. 
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*VIL 

Aft ESSAY on the Sacred Isles m Weft, zvith other Effays 

conneUei with that Work, 

By Captain E W I L F O R D. ^ ^ 

INTRO DVCriO N, 

A T the moment of appearing before the tribunal of the jf/aUck So- 
j. 1 . cie^r. «t the public, i, would b. in v,i„ ,, 

mi emouon and anxiety. Oi. .he merit of tbe eompdition alone I am 

confcioua thei, judgment muft reft, and this conaiflion agitates L with 
doubt and apprehen^on. 

1 B Ave emitted no ende.rour to render this work as free from .mner- 

fedhon, as my ab.btte. would aUow s but the fubjedl is f. novel. J,U. 

fource of information fo remote from the learned in pJw u i « 

confers I feel no fmall degme of uneafinefs on th r ^ 

a*. C - fc * on that account. Foriunatclv 

for me, the Society, m which I have the honor of nrcfcntf I 

wni (land between me and the publie, for it is in tbe r ' 

her, whether convwfan. with the M 1^,1^ 

genuinenef. ef all Ute authorities ciS 1 ^ r".*' T 

haw drawn my information, being brno lrui . ^ ' 




HE grand outlmes and principal features of this cITay are al/o w. 


c« 
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known to panflits and Itfarntd men in India. A few pifTjgas, anecdotes, 
and clrcum fiances may be, perhaps, unknown to many of themi but thefe 
arc pcrfeilty immaterial j and, whether allowed to remain or not, neirh*r 
my foundation, nor ruperflrudure can be afFc^ed. 

The Sacred ifles in* the Weft, of 'which S'z^eta daffia, or the White 
Iftand, h the principal, and the moft famous, are in fa^ the holy land of 
the Hindus* There the fundamental and myftcrtous rranfadlions of the 
hiftory^ of their religion, in its rife and progrefs, took pl jcc. The While 
Ifland, this holy land in the Weft, is fo rnilmatcly conneacd with their 
religion and mythology, that they cannot be feparated : and of courfe di¬ 
vines in Indian are necciTarily acquainted with ir, as dillant MuJIsmm^ 
with Atabk* 

This T conctWc to be amoft favourable circumllance j as, in the p^e^cn^ 
cafe, the learned have little more to do, than to afeertam whether the Whiter 
llland be England^ and the Sacred Ifles of the Hindus ^ the Britijb Ifles. 
After hdving mamrfclj toriftJered the fubjed, / think they are. My rca- 
fons ioT- this dpinibn are given in the prefent work, and f fubmit them 
■H'lth all due dtfe^ince the learned, declaring publicly, that I have^ 
to the beft of my knowledge, fairly ftited the cafe, and that I have 
not dcfigncdly bfniltcd any paffage that might induce a different con- 
ckbon. At the fame UYnc 1 defire them to believe, that I do not mean to 
write dogmatically, even when 1 Teem to make a pofitive afTertion, and 
that I never entertained an idea, that my convidion fhould preclude tho 
full Hcretfc of their'judgment. 

Should the learned, after a due inveftigation of the fubjea and of the 
proofs 1 have adduced in fupport of my opinion, diffent from it, and 
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ailign another lituafion for the White Ifland, and the Sacred Ifles, I have 
not the leafl: obje<ftion to it: for, admitting my pofition to be right, I am 
confeious that Brifata cannot receive any additional luftre from it. In¬ 
deed I had origmally Tuppofed to be meant, and it was not without 
fome relui^ance, that I gave up the firft impreflion, originating from no 
unfpccious reafons, which howerer yielded to more folid proofs* 

The difficuiries I have experienced in bringing forward this work, 

avere numerous. Some originated from the nature of the work itfejf, and 

of the fources from which t drew my information, whilfl otlurs were. 6f 
a mod perplexing and diflrefling nature ih themfcivcs. 

Mv original dc%n was to have piibllihed my efTiy on the Sacred Mes 
by itfelfj and this feveral years ago when it was ready for the prefs* 
But in that detached (late, if I may be allowed the expreffipn, unconnefled 
with (he geography of the country, from which I drew my information 
fefpcamg them, and unaccoinpamed with the general fyaem of geogra^ 
phy of the it would have appeared to great difadvantagc. Be- 

fide it was far from being fo complete as it now is, for 1 have fince 
found many valuable and interefting materials, which have enabled me 
to form a more adequate idea of the fubjedt. 

A fortunate, but at the fame time a moil diftrefsful difeovery con¬ 
tributed to delay its publication* Though 1 never entertained the lea 11 
doubt concerning the genuinenefs of my vouchers (having curfpjily col- 
iateJ them with the originals a little before I had completed my. c%J, yet 
when I reflea:ed how cautious an author ought to be, and how eafiJ/ 
mi (lakes will take place, I rcfolved once more to make a geneial collation 
ofn>y vouchers with the origiaa’s, before my e% went out of my 
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hands. This, 1 conceived, was a duty which I owed, not 0017 to the 
public, but 10 my own character. 

In going on with the collation I foon preceived* that whenever the 
word S'zoetam or ^weta^dwlpa the name of the principal of the Sacred 
Iflcs, and alfo of the whole cluftcr was introduced, the writing was 
fume what different, and that the paper was of a different colour, as if 
ftalned. Surprifed ai this ffrange appearance, I held the page to the 
light,' and perceived immediately that there was an erafurc, and that fome 
jizc had been applied. Even the former word was not fo much defaced, 
but that I could fometimes make it out plainly. I was thunderdmek, 
but felt feme confolation, in knowing that ftill my manufeript was in 
my own poffellion. I recollcflcd my effay on Egypf^ and inllantly 
referred to the originals which 1 had quoted in it, my fears were^but too 
foon tealifed, the fame deception, the fame crafurcs appeared to have 
pervaded them. 1 fftall not trouble the Society with a defeription 
of what 1 felt, and of my diftrefs at this difeovery. My firft flep was 
to inform my friends of it, either verbally, or by letters, that I might 
fecure, at Icafl-, the credit of the £rfl difclofurc. 

When I refiedled, that the difeovery might have been made by others, 
cither before or after my death, that in one cafe my fituaiion would 
have been truly diftrefsful j and that in the other my name would have 
paffed with infamy to pofterity, and increafed the calendar of impof* 
turc, it brought on fuch paroxifms as threatened the moft ferious con- 
feqvicnccs, in my then inftrm ft ate of health. I formed at the re- 
folution to give up entirely my rerearches and purfuits, and to inform 
Government and the public of my misfortune. But my friends dil- 
fuaJed me fiotn taking ary hafty ftep i and advifed me to afeertain, 
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the deception had ptrvaded llic «hok ol the aMhorities cited 
by me ctfo.ee parts o„,p. I fcUct«d the.V advice, and having tefutned 
coilaltoi. of voucilcta with noexceptionabj, manufcripti. I found 
that the impofiMotta were no. fo eMcnlive. as 1 had apprehended. 

.Hi! "J-t."dpurrui<a«ao originally the fourcc of 

ht. mtefortnne. Had they been confined to feme particular objeft .□ 

he found W,,bi„ rhe limite of . f.„ iooka. as aftronotny. it could 

ncverh,ve.alten.placetbu..thecaf. wae very . differen,. The geogra¬ 
phy. htftory and mythology of the fflWnr arc blended together, and 
perfed through »vafi number of voluminous hoofes. in .vhich prevails 
a moll d.fgufl.ng, confufion and verbolity. Befrdea. the title, of theiV 
book, have feldom any alfinity with the content,, and I have oltcn found- 
moll valuable matertal, in treatife,, ,he profclTed fubjea of which was 
oi ibc molt unprom I fing nature^ 

Tnu, when I began tofludy the don/„i, language. Iwa,- obliged to- 
»a e wit Ifficulty throogh ponderous volume,, generally without find¬ 
ing any thtng valuable enough to reward me- for my trouble. Bat in .he ■ 
cou,re of cunverlation, my pandit and o.her learned native,, of.cn mention- 

< moll inttrefling legends beating an aftoniflling affinity with thofe of 
the weftern myihologffts* 

-I- 

Ico!HSE<yrE«TLv dircaed my pandit to make extrafls from all tK^ 
and other books relative to-my enquiries, and to arrange them 
under proper heads. I gave him a proper eftablimrnent of affinams 
aud writers, and I requeued him to procure a not htr pandit to alhilmc in 
toy nudtesi and I obtained for his further encouragement for him a plice 
m the coilege at At the fame time. lamufcd mj-fdf with un- 

H h 
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fulding to him our ancient mytholcigy, hi [lory and geography. This 
was abrolutcly necffliiiry as a due to guide Him through fo imtnenfe an 
undertaking, and I had fulJ onnft fence in him. His manners were blunt 
and roitgiK and Kts arguing with m? on federal religious points with cooJ- 
nefs, and fteadintfi,, a thing very uncommon among nafiv'‘s (who on 
occnljons of this kind, arc apt to recede, or feem to coincidrr in opinion^ 
raifed him in my tfteem. 1 afFedled to coniider him as my Grr//, or fpirU 
rual teacher j and, at certain feftivals, in return for his Hdeoverits and 
commurvLcations, handfome prefems were made to him and his family. 


The extradfs, which I thus received from him, I continued to rranf- 
latc by way of exerdfe, till in a few years this colleaion bec.Ttne very 
voluminous. At our commencement, 1 enjoined him to be particularly 
cautious in his extrafta and quotations, and informed him that, if I 
ftiould, at a future period, determine to pubUfh any thing, the ftriaett 
ferutiny would take place in the collation. He f«mcd to acquiefcc fully 
in this, and we went on without any foPpicion on my part, until Sir 
Wti.nAM Jones, ftrongly recommended to me to puhJifh fomc of my 
difeoveries, particularly refpedling Eiv/f/. 1 colledted immediately all my 
vouchers relating to that country, carefully revifed my tranflatians, fe- 
IcdVcd the heft palTages, compared them with alt the fragments I could 
find among our ancient authors, and framed the whole into an e%. 
I then informed my pandit that, preyioufiy to my fending it to Sir \\\ 
Jones, a moft fcrupulous collation of the vouchers with the orig:nal ifia* 
nufeript from which they were ejttrldeJ would take place. 

♦ 

Tothi,. wi.houithc k,ll,h«ratio^ in hi, «„n„n,nc,, nay. with ih. 
ETOIeft ch«rfuln,r., he .flinicdi >„J „ mnmh, i..tcrv«=d. h« 


had time ■<, prepare himfelf= fo ,h„ «Vn the collation tcek r 
raw no ground to diferedit hie eatradla, ,„d nos ratisSed. 

Inava iince learned the,, aa ,h. „.„„ep f„e hie efbblilhnreh, paJTed 
through b.s hands. h.s avaricious dirpolition led hiu, ,o embezzle the 
tvhole. and ,o attempt to perform the taflt alone, which was intpraai- 
cable In order ,e avoid the trouble of confulting books, he conceived 
the Idea of framtng legends from what he reeolleaed from the fltrorfer 
and from what he had picked up in converfation with me. As he wai 
ettceedtngljr well read in the fazorldr. and other fimilar books, in con- 
equeuce of his fimatlon with a MarA,//., chief of the lirft rank in his 
younger days, it wa, m, eafy talk for hims and he fludied to introduce as 
much truth as he could, to obviate the danger of immediate deteflion. 

trv'^*'‘vh^ 

y. ■"'htch It. generally alteted into tl,at of eidterf£,^,. or JW/oat. 

V- 

Ht. forgeries were of three kinds, in the fitfi. there was only a word 

iri’t 1 “"togone , 

material alteration, and in the third, all thofe which he had written 

from memory* 

W.TH regard to .hole of the firfl clafs. when he found iha. I was 
C O ve o ma e a collatton of the manufeript. he began to adulterate and 
figure hts owm manufeript. mine, and the manuferipts of the college, by 

«aD„g the tuigtna, of the count.y. and putting that of Egyp, or of 

owitam m «s place. 

W 

To prcTcnt my dcieaing thofe of the fccond 

H h ^ 


clafs, whidh were not 
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jtturrifrous, but of the greitefl importance in (heir nature, and ns booki 
in /Wij are not bound as in Europt, and every leaf is lojfe, he touk out 
one or two leaves, and rubHituted others with an adulterous legend. In 
books of feme anliquiry it is not uncommon to lee a few new leaves inferted 
in the loom of others that were wanting. 

To conceal his impolitions of the third cljfs, which is the moll: nume¬ 
rous, he had the patience to write two voluminous fcflions, fuppjfcd to 
belong, one to the SeanUj>pitru%i and the other to the BfabminU/t, in 
which he corincfted all the legends together, in the ufurrl llyle of the 
PurMas, Thcfe two fcSiotis, as he wrote them, confifl of no lefs than 
j e,Ooo Slocat or lines, the title of which he borrowed. The real regions, 
arc fo very fcarcc, that they are generally fuppofed to be lofl and probably 
are fo; unlefs they arc to be found in the library of the Hajdb of 
Other impoftors have had recourfe to the BroiinidnU^h and Padntam 

purdiuji^ a great part o-f which is not at prefent to be found, and for that 
reafoo, ihcfe are called the Purdd^m of ibk'i:ts or impofarst though (he 
genainenefs of fuch parts ^ as are in common ufe, has never been quel- 
ttioned'. 

Some perfons attempted by fuch means, to deceive the famous Java- 
siMHA, and the late Ticat-raya, prime miniflcr of the Nabob of Oudi^ 
They were difcovered, loft their places and appointments, and were dif- 
graced. 

My chief pandit certainly had no idea, in the firll inflance, that he-niould 
be driven to fuch extremities. I ufed {as already remarked) to tranflatethe 
^xtrabJs which he made for me, by way ofexercife; and never thought 
^t that time, of comparing them with the origmals \ jfirft, becaufe 1 had no 
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rcafon lo aoubt (heir authenticity j and fecondfy, becaufe it wou?d have 
teen foon enough to make (he collation, when 1 had determined upon 
pubJifhing any part of ihem. 

This apparently lulled him into feeurity, but. being afterwards MU 
ble of the danger of his detedlion, he was induced to attempt rhe moft 
daringyalfiScarion of the originals, in order, if poffible, to extricate him- 
felf. When dilcovercd, he jflcw into the moft violent paroxifms of rage, 
calling down the vengeance of heaven, with the moft horrid and tremen¬ 
dous imprecations upon Hmfelf and his children, if the extraas were not 
true- He brought ten Brd&me/ts, not only as oompurgaiors, but alfo to 
fwcar, by what is moll facred in their religion, to the genuinenefs of thefe 
extraas; after giving them a fevere reprimand, for this proftitutton of 
their facerdotal ebaraaer, I, of courfe refufed to allow them to proceed. 

A’ND here I dial! dofc the recital of what relates pcrfonally to a man, 
vhofe courfe of impofition I have deemed incumbent on me to lay 
before the public. He came to me in diftrefs, but with a fair repu¬ 
tation ^ he is now m affluence, but wieh a charadter, infamous for 
ingratitude, and fraud, and deceit. His voluminous cxtraBs are fiU 
of great ufe to me, becaufe they always contain much truth, and the 
learned therefore have not been milled in their general conclufions from 
my elTay on Egypt j though it would be dangerous for any one, to ufc 
detached palTages, and apply them to any particular purpofe. In foe 
courfe of my prefent work, I have collcdcd carefully what I could had 
in Ifid/a, concerning Ethiopia and 

A FEW mftjnces of the impofitions of my pandit will cKcmpIify hts 
•node of proceeding. The firfl is a legend of the greattft importance, and 
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faid tabe extradted from the Pddftia, It contains the hlftory o£ Noah . 
and his three fons, and is written in a mallerly iljk. Bui un Fortunately 
there is not a word of it to be round in that It is however nveci-* 

tioned, though in lefs explicit terms, in many Pitra^its, and the pandit 
took particular care In pointing out to me fcveral paffages, wliich con¬ 
firmed more or Jefs this, intcrefting legend* Of ihefe 1 took little notice, 
as his extraft appeared more explicit and fatisfaftory» and 1 do not now 
recoiled in what Purd^s, or other books they are contained. It is 
acknowledged, that the three fona of Swayawbhuva are incarnaiiona of 
the TaiMuaTii and they are declared, in general, in the Pur^ast to 
have been created by the Deity to marry the three daughters of the firft 
man, with a view to avoid the defilement of human conception, geftation 
and birth* 

* 

Dacsha and BrahmV in a human fbape^ CAtiDDAMA,or Capila, 
or Cabii*, ([the name of Caih among ax), was S‘iva j and the 

benevolent Roc hi, was Vissnu : one of Rucai’s tUles is S'arm a and 
Sam A j Siva is called Ha and Ham in the obje^liivc cafe; and BrakMa'', 
or Dacsha, is declared to be Praj a'pati, nearly fynonymous w'ith 
jYA'PATr. 

I s the Maba^Bb^dta, fedlicn of the Adipurvaj there is a much more 
poQtive paffage, D’hakma, or the fird man, fprang from the dgbt fide 
of Braiima', which tvas cut open for that purpofer to him were born 
three fousj S'ama, C a ii a and Harsh a. 

The reft of the legend, about the intoxication of Noah, is from what 
my pandit picked up in CDUverfaugn with me. 
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OnixoF rhc fons of Noah b cslled Ila^-pati, fynonjrtnous with 
Jy/pATi, the lord of the farih, the fame with Praja'^pati, ot the lord of 
mankind. Indeed the deuomination of Prajlpaii is originally no more, 
than Jdpait with the uf/argft, or indediitable .particle pra^ ufed inten- 
Jively. is the principle of life in a living being j hence a. man is 
called Pra.Jd, from his fiiperiority above the reft of the animal creation. 
Befidesit is very common tn to prefix the particle pra to pro¬ 

per names of holy men, and more particularly fo among the BW, 
d hijis. Thus they fay Pra- hwima, the venerable S w ana. Pra-at-yya^Jra 
the venerable fire of the ^'/yyat, Pra-liwara, &c. In the fame manner, 
Praja^pati lignifies the venerable Ja^pati the chief of the animated crea¬ 
tion. This will not Teem in the Icaft furpdiing, when we reflefl that 
the Bindm never admit of any legend without disfiguring it fo, as to 
make it their own. Befides wc fee the enmity between Brahma" and 
Siva, remamiiig mil in their human (Iwpes: for CarddamesVara 
killed his brother Dacsha, 

It is acknowledged both by fl/W/w and the weftern mythologifls, that 
at cve^r renovation of the world, the fkme events take place, the fame 
h.r»« re.ppear upon ih. fcMc : and of courfo S'ama, Cama. Harsha, 

or PaA-jA^PATi arc born again to every Me no. 

Ua or Ua", called alfo Ida", and Ir'a", was the fon of NoAHi and 
Ila'-pati is fynonymous with Jva'patj, and implicitly fd w'ith Ja"pa- 
Tt. This Ila is called Ilys In the theogony of Orpheus j and Ghil- 
SHAti in romances, which literally anfwers to Ila-pati. He 

is perhaps the fame with ihe eldeft Ilus of Homer. 


The next legend is that of Sem t r a mis, which the pandit has moft fiiame-. - 
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fully dUfigureJt She is well kiiawn id unJer ihc name of - 

uEvi', and Ihe is the goddefs of the dement of fire, To injmicd to tho 
vegetable kingdom, the St'J>awarai, or immoveable beings; and of cburrs- 
to their chief Vishnu in the charafler of the J/watt'ha tree, which is de-- 
cUred to be the firfl, the chief of trees, and of courfc cp 

S ami'" and the Jfwalt'ha tree have each two countenances, one is tha&f 
of a tree of the fame name, the other is that of a human being. In this,, 
which is their original charafiler, Sami is the name with UavASt, who* 
married PoRnaaVA, the grandfon of Noah, exadi/ in the fame degree 
of defeent with the founder of AhW. The fame is called alfo Aila iw 
the PWeW, and Lailam-shah hy Per/^/i romancers, Ninos by tho 
Grcfir, and in the TtfMu/r dialed he is alfo called Nilan, Their anioiir& 
and their (quarrels, and ukirtvatcly their reconciliation are the fubjed of 
a beautiful drama. Her charms certainly affeded the conquefl of Lai- 
i,an’s heart! they quarrelled, and ftte difappeared in a niofl wonderful 
manner: butLaiLAN, with poweiful fpells, forced her hack. S&MraA* 
MIS firA conquered' Stau aoaATJis, but was conquered by him at laft; 

S''AMi''and PuRURAVA wcrc changed into two trees, without lofing their 
human countenances, the S^ami' and the Aswatt’ka, the St'ha^vara- 
FATi, and S'ami'-divi' remains dallying in the tree of the fame namcj 
hence Ilie is really S^amj-kama^, though that denomination be never-r 
ufed. 

Hsahiflioryis to bo found in the Gan^es''a, Vishnu, And Pha^avet' 
Fura'nstt and alfo in the Mshfi but it is mcomplctc in each 
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the iR^hoIc muft be brought together and compared with the 


Recount given of her In the above or dramatic poem. 


It is my intention to tefuhic her hiflory in the courfe of this work, and 
in ihc mean time I fhail Obftrve, that flic was bom at Tfheirafor Tri'-hotfa) 
to the wefl of Debiii acknowledged to be the fame place, which b 
now called or 7thst,ra, and T.-Adra in the tables, 

near the tj ver Sudaj: fjtikatra is alfo fuppofed to be the fame with 
Tn-gmof a place often mentioned in books, 

TBAT:^goddefs was the daughter of Aurvasa, who prefiJes over the 

elementary fire, and is moil inimical to the Si*bawarj.^ and their lord and 
^poti of^courfe. 


The ftory of the two doves, mentioned in my efli^ on Smmrami, is 
,unknown to the Pauranitt i but there are fome legends about them in the 
weftem parts of J/tdia, where they apply thena to, or perhaps framed 
them, in confequence of the two doves found by Mohammed in the 
Caaba at Meecai which they claim, with fome reafon, as a place of.worfhip 
belonging originally to the Hl/idia, 

The inisfoTtune which bcfel Maha'^devA is well known! but the 
difeerption of the facred Lingai is.rcprfefcittcd =iti th&iPWniu in a diffe¬ 
rent light. It was divided into twilwe ,parts, bcfld'es many fjplinters. 
Xbcfc‘ twelve Z.ifigai preflde over- the, twelve months of the year. 

I was concerned for a long time, that i coiild not difeovbr the Icafl veftiges 
of the legends concerning Perseus, AnDrom bo A, and Pegasus, nor 
even the names of the^principalcharaaen j but thefc I have lately found 
in the Tanfm^rdja and other books, with a mod ample account of the thir- 

I i 
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ly-iix Dtcanif fo famous in Egyptian aflronomy, and called 
Sanfcriu 


Pm SEus is called there Pretas'ira* or the man with the Larva*^ head, 
and the fame funation is aiUgned to him in the heavens. He is alfo called 
S''iiriA-Mnc’HA (or having a ftony face or head) alluding to the head of 
McdusAt which turned the beholders into flone. Pegasus is alfo men¬ 
tioned there under the name of Samu'dra-facsni, or the bird of the ocean. 
He is likevvife called Sami/pra-fadA) bccaufe bis hindparts and feet are 
concealed in (he ocean. The JeiTer horfe is called Hayagriva i but the legends 
of all thefe are dill wanting, except the laft, which will appear in the 
courfe of this work. Andromeda is called VEiAVA* and.is reprefemed 
wjth her head ihavcn» and her hands bound in fetters. CAssroPE a is called 
Leban^', and CepbeusNripa or Nr T-eupa, and Ptrjian authois fay, he 
is the fame with Ca i-Caous. He is flightly mentiomd in other Hindu 
books as a great king. He was the father of the Cep hen as, and Ctpkifcni\ 
was their native country ; in Sanferit CdpU^yanUt Cape s 'a is Cefneus, 
and Cdpiia is the patronymic appellation of his defeendants, called alfo 
Siblucas* 

My effays on the chronology of the Hindus and mount Qaucafui are 
almoU entirely free from the forgeriea which I have flated^ becaufe my 
chief pandit had little to do with them. I recoiled only three inftances ia 
which he interfered % and in them the legends werci as ufua),. disfigured by 
him. They are legends rerpe£ling Prometheus and the Kagh; with 
fume particulars relating to Bdmfyan and the Lipart illands. GamHa*! dsn 
is well known to this day, to pilgrims, and the Hiadui of thefe parts. The 
place is called SHLf in Major Rsnnele’s maps, for Sbabar .* and it is not 
far from Bdffilyan, There Caruila uEcd to devour all the Sbabafa^ who 
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ri^jocvourcaj this drew 

upon h,m .ho .ofentmoM of (ho. infciblo doi.y. whofo ft,von,s „o callod 
Pramu'iaj; hence probably iho ground work of the fable of P»ome 
THEUS and .he Eagle. All ,he reft is an improve^n., fron, whar'.hc 
Pand.t gaihered our of our converraliona on the fubjeft of ancient my tho- 
logy. 1 J.S account of BnWyuu from the mutt be 

rejeaed tij its genmnenefs be afcerlaiued. There is fuch a book at E™. 
rrr but all ray endeavoura to procure it have been ftoitlefs. I„ tbie 

he has certainly adopted admirably the manner, ttyie, and notions of the 

follower, of Bu»o-ua. and the idiom of the language of their books. I 
have ften the original legend from which he framed hi, mvn. about the 
.ttands of irpari, but it has not the leail relation to thefe iflaud,, and be. 
■longs to fome place m the mountains to the north of hdk, 

-jIn iike manner many of the legends cited in my eflay on £g.»,. rhouch 
tlf.Thaveaftr.kragoninity with .hofc of that counter, are not exprefely 
a. to e ong either te that, or to any particular country, being related in 
general terms. In theft cafes, my P,„di, i„f„md ,He name of Ertp, and if 
the name of any other country wa, mentioned, he erafcd it, and put’that of 
gypj m us place. Y« the fimilatity between thefe legends, and many 
mom wh.ch arc quoted in the coutfe oTthis woik. and the authenticity of 
which may be depended upon with thofe of the P-gyptitau and other my. 
thologitts is fo ttiiking. aa to evince their original idenrity r for fo near a 
coincidence, in ray humble opinion, tould noi have been merely accidental. 

It evinces alfo fumv remote communication ai leaft. if not fome affinity 

a. an early petiod. between the nations among which we find thefe lege.ds 
cqualb current. ^ 
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In the H/Wti books we read of foine princes^ who raifed mbun^jin^f 
gold, filvcr. and precious ftoncs j fome three; others only one 1 but whe¬ 
ther this be applicable to Bg)pt docs not appear, rather the contrary. It 
was however a pradlicc fprmeily^ andi if reflrsdlcd to a Grille pyramid, it 
was intended for the mountain of God, iho holy mount Meru. If three 
pyramids were conflruBed, they were intended «o reprefeot the three peaks 
of Mtru. There is a beautiful pyramid at Sarnutb near built by 

a Ung of Gaur, or BragaL It is conical, and of caiih, with a coarmg of 
bricks, and is about feventj feet high. In the infeription, found there 
foma years ago, it is declared to be intended, as a reprefentation of Merit,. 
which is reprefented of a conical figure by the iiWuu, but like a fquirc 
pyramid by the followers of A- The tower, or pyramid of Babel, 

was of a iquare form, with feven ftages 01 Aeps likeAJenfi 

'i'uE recefiion of the fea frorrn the valley of Bgypt is no where mention¬ 
ed? but the fame miracle is recorded as performed by feveral holy men, . 
particularly on the weftern fliores of India, Indeed whcncvei the Ilittda 
writers treat of the acceffion of lands, which were formerly occupied by 

the fea, they, never fall to attribute it. to the prayers of Tome holy per- 
fonagc.. 

In the.courfe of, tny cpirefpondenfC' with the venerable,SirAVll'Ll AM 
Jones, (the Inftltutor and fitft;Prefident of \\\.^. AJiatieh Society, and my 
patron in Oficnuljlterature, 1 mactiloned the difcovcrics, which 1 thought 
1 had made, and particularly refpejEling. Bthiapi^ and Egypt.,. He exprelTed 
his furptlfe i but, could not be brought to believe art early, or even any 
communieatiou whaifocver, between the inhabitants of thofe countiips and 
the lliniUt* As I was juft entering upon my ftudies, and literary entjui- 
ries at that time, he wrote me candidly that he was afraid 1 had been 
tnifled by etithuGafm, and cautioned me not to iiuft to the verbal accounts ^ 
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oFl^e 'Srdlfsffjs ; but rcqueft^ i that I ^ould,' for his faiisfaflion, fend to 
him the ucwffaTjf written documeots from ihc Pttra^^-f, I complied witK^ 
his retjueft moft chearfulJy j and fent him all my vouchers as comsft as* 
poffible. After peiufing them^ he wrote to me nearly'in the foil owing 
words, the purport of which I recoilcfl pcrfcajy, but lament-that his letter' 
being miHaid, I cannot produce it. 

HAvi HG read the numerous pafiages you adduce in fuppoit of your^ 
'* affertionsj in their original language, in the extraQs you have fent me; 

both alone and with a pandit, 1 am fully fatisfied that there extfted an 
“ early communication between the Hhdt/s, and the inhabitants of £/h’^ 
and 

He then informed me that, his colleQion of the being incom^ 

plete, he had not been able to compare all the extrafls whkh'l had fent to- 
^him concerning Etbhpto’&nd Egypt; btit that he had found reVcral of the 
mod eiTcntial, fuch as the legends about Nairrit and the Palli, and 
that he could bear leftimony to their general accuracy. Befides, Nair- 
rTt and his being appointed guardian of the fouth-weft quarter of the old 
continent being well known to learned pandits, they had'pointed out to 
him fcveral paffages in other Pu/sdar and Sirfferit books,' relating to 
Na irrit, S'ANC*fi A*nwi'p a, &c. fo that he was fully convinced of their 
genumenefs and antiquity, rtnd as for the oihers'of lefs importance, he 
did not entertain (he Icaft'doubt about their being equally genuine. He 
added, that learned pandits were, bclides, well acquainted with the 
general outlines of moft of- the other legends: I'had proddeed; and 
concluded by- faying, that he intended to make' fotne remarks on my 

tflay on Egypt; in which he would exprefs his conviaion in thoft 
tcims^ 
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In the femarkSj which Sir William Jokes did afterward futjjtjin lif 
my efTay, and which were publifhed with it in the third volume of the 
tranfadions of the AJi^tuk Society, he could not have intended a Wronger 
public teftimonial, than that which he had communicated to me private¬ 
ly. But as the terms of one paiTagCi relative to the Suyijhtit papers, which 
ItranTmitted to him, as taken from xhn Pi^'d-Aas and other books, might 
be underftood to imply a more general collation of my ext rati s with the 
original works, then had taken place, or could have been meant, I have 
thought it incumbent on me to add the preceding explanation of the real 
circum (lances. 1 


I SHALL ever lament that I was the caufe, of Sir Willi am Jokes being 
thus mifled like myfelf. I have (hewn that [ was cxpofcd to impoUt ion, 
firfl, from the nature of my literary purfuits, and in the fecond place, from 
the confidence which I repofed in the integrity of my native alTiftants, 
and more particularly my chief pandit. This no longer exids, and of 
courfe no (imilar deception can now take place. If a word or a pafTage of 
importance in any manufeript hears the EeaH mark of adulteration, it mud 
be given up, unlei's corroborated bycdluting it with other books, which 
are totally free from fufpicion. 

I HAVE prepared two copies o.f my vouchers, one for the Afiatkk Society, 
and the other for the College of Pm William. J have already prefented 
one to Mr. Colebuooxe; and I take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the friendly afTldancc I have always received from that gentleman, ami his 
ready communication of every fort of information, that could be of ufo to 
me, through the whole courfe of my literary purfuits, and for which I 
return mod gratefully my moll fincerc and hearty thanks: and 1 candidly 
ackno^vledge that, without his affillance, I fliould never have hien able 
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to aconclurion, in a manner fatisfaftory tomyfdf* the prefent 
■'Work, uvhkh, from its nature, and that of the materials, is attend* 
cd with difficulties of which few people unacquainted with the fub- 
Je£l can foTRi any idea* 


WiTtt regard to (He Briitjh Ifles, I foon found that the grand outlines 
were perfeaiy correa; even more fo, than thofe of my effiay on Egypt and 
Ethhph, which countries arc very little known to the learned, and of 
which liftic IS recorded in the PurdHat, when comparfd to their holy 
land. My pandit had filled up the reft with a vafl number of legends 
of all forts, but moft of them of little importance, and affarding very 
little light on the fubjcdl. 

The White Ifland in the Weft is the holy land of the Hindus. It is of 
eourfe a fort of fairy land, which, as might be cxpcAed from Iheir well 
known dirpofition, they have not failed to ftorc with wonderful moun¬ 
tains, places of worffiip and holy ftreams* It would be highly impru¬ 
dent to attempt to afeertain their prefent names and fit nation r though 
I have occaftonally broken through this rule, and may have been feduced, 
by a ftrange ftmilarity of names and other circuinftances, within the faC* 
clnating atiraflion of conjeffural etymology.. 

Should the learned rcjedl this, not deeming the prefumptive proofs- 
ftrong enough, I beg their indulgence in the few cafes of this dcrcrjpttoa, 
which certainly cannot mificad fhenr. It is feldom the lot of authors to 
write without fome cnthuiiafm, a portion of which may perhaps be 
ncceflary, I have faithfully collcaed whatever I could find in the Fur&ias 
and other books, relating to this holy land, whether bearing fome 
matks of truth, or obvioully fiflhiousj and I folemnly dtclare that 1 
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liav« not the eitWto defend -qv impugn t^e notioni of the 

as I conceive them, in regard to thefe Sacred Ifl«. 

It would have been doing injufticc to the fubjedl, to have attempted 
to give an account of the fa I (lands without the geographical ty ftem 
of the who believe them, and conddei them as a terreAriad 

paradife. 

I HAVE therefore premifed an ample, but Aill incomplete of 

geography, according to the followers of Be.ahma' and Euod^ha, 

I have added an effay on the chronology of the Hindus and the ctn- 
perors of India* with geographical, mythological and hiftoncal Sketches 
of the intermediate countries from India to the Br'tti^ Ifles, inclofively, 
Jt will appear in the courfe of this work, that the Ungu^ige of the followers 
of Brahma^ their geographical knowledge, their hiAory and mythology, 
have extended through a range or belt about forty degrees broad, acrofs' 
the old continent, jn a South-EaA and North-Weft diredlion, from the 
Eajlttn fiiorcs 0/ the Mde^^ pcninfiila to the WcAern extremity of the 
Briiijb lilcs, I 

Through this immenfe TtLfigf, the fame original reUgiouj notions 
reappear in various places, under various modifications, as might be 
expelled, and there is not a greater difiereace between the tenets and 
worAiip of the Hindus and CraksY than exifts between thofe of the 

ri ■* 

churcbes of Ao/ue and GsneusY With regard to the Jangoages, both 
ancient and modern, through this ^e/r, their radical words, verbs and 
nouns, with others regularly deduced from them, are in great 
meafure San^itM It capnot be expe^cd that their relpedlivc gram- 
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n.V<>q.ouIJ picferve much .ffiniiy. Ii is ,hc f.te of every 

.ivhtn m a Oatc of decay, to Jofe gradually m cafes, moods, and 
tenfes of the fecond order, and to employ auxiliary verbs, which thi 
Sa^cni ufes fparjngly, and by no means throiigh necefllty, I have ob- 
ferved that gradual ftate of decay in the Ssti/cru language, through 
the dialeas in ufe in the Ea/ern parts of India down to the lowcft, in 
which kft, though all the words are San/^ni more or Jefe corrupted, 
the grammatical part is poor and deficient, exadly like that ©four mo¬ 
dern languages in Europe, whilH that of the higher dialers of that 
country is at leaft equal to that of the Eafin language. From fuch 
ftatc of degradation no language can recover itfelf; all the rofincments 
of civilization and learning will never retrieve the ufe of a loft cafe or 
mood. The improvemems con fill only in borrowing words from other 
languages, and in framing new ones occafionally. This is the remark 
of an eminent modern writer, and experience fliows that he is perfedly 
right. Even the Suftjbr/t alphabet, when fttipped of its double letters, 
and of thofe peculiar to that language, is the Pciafgic, and every fetter 
is to be found in that, or the other ancient alphabets which obtained 
formerly all over Eurept^ and I am now preparing a lliort eftay on that 
interefting fubjedt. 

The principal obje£l I hive in view in this efTay is to prove 
that the Sacred Iftes of the Hindus, if not the Btitipj Iftes. are at leaft 
feme remote country to the North-weft of the old continent r for I cannot 
conceive that they arc altogether Utopian or imaginary. Bur a fecond ary 
one alfo is to prove that the greateft part of the legends, which formerly 
obtained all over the Weftern parts of the world, from India io the Bntijh 
Ifles. were originally the fame with thofe found in the mythology of the 
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Hkdai. BefiJcs thefe, they had alfo in every country local natioAi/aniP 
legends, as well as -local Deities, ami svhlch of courfc were peculiir i4 
ihenti- 

Tue principal elTay on the Sacred Iflcs in the Weft will appear, with 
the permiflion of the Afmtkk Society, in a future volume of their Rc- 
- featches; and it is ptopofed to publiQi the ferics of effays mentioned with 
that work in the following order. 

The Iktroductson. 

Essay I* On the geographical fyftems of the Hm&tis. 

_ 11, -Geographical and hiftorical Ikeicbcs on Anu^Gtingum^ or 

the Gm>getic provinces. 

j III, Chronology of the kings of Magadhn^ emperors of India, 

- - IV. On ViCRAMA^DiTYA and SVliVa'hAKA, with their 

lefpcflivc eras. 

- V. The rife, progrefs and decline of the Ci>ri/?/an religion-in 
J/td/a, 

1 , I VI, The Sacred liles in the Weft. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

f ■■ 

OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEMS OF THE HINDUS. 

SECTION I. 

*v 

GENERAL IDEAS OF THESE SYSTEMS. 

■y HE have no name, ei.her foe fieography or geometry, bnt 

X we arc not to infer thence, that ihey have entirely negUaed thefe 
two feicnccr. They ate certainly pretty well acquainted with'geometry 
bnt they cnnCder it. and with fome reafon. aa part of the feience of nutn! 
hers; and neither can our denomination of geometry, which fignifies fur. 
vcytng. be coniidered aa a very appolitc term. In the time of the famoua 
Java-SiBHA, RAjjMJ.yapur, the learned at hia court gave it the name of 
CJhitn,.Icrfinc. or the infpeaion and knowledge of ffgutea, and a trea- 

,ttfe on geonictty eompofed by his command, is Hill called by that name! 

Thefe elements begin with an inquiry into the propeities of lines fimply 
combined together, which .combination is called cejhitro, or informons. 
They then proceed to the coniideration of regular dgures or cjhitra, as a 
tiiangle, a fquare. cube, 4:c. whiift an angle is called eejhitrs, or in- 
formous. 

The IVmim give various names to geographical tradls, fuch as Bh&VAna- 
or trcafirre of terrcflnat manltorts i CJIistfa-SumaJn, or coinl>inaiioo 
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of countiitt B&iiva^a-S^garAt or ocean of inanfion?, or l'i3bifabTe,^<fM€®. ■- 
Such a geographical treatife Is cited by Signor Bayer, uniltr 1 e corrnpted 
appeiUuon of ftiwafta-Sac^oram. Another treatife in my pofT Hioii is called 
7 raiI 6 (ya^djrfiaiij, and was given to me by the late Mr- Reuieh Bor* 
ROWj, who procured it near Hardwar. Its name fignifics the mrrror of the 
three worlds, meaning heaven, earth, and hell, and anfwers txatflly to 
the treatife aferibed to Saint Patrick, and called Diffmarndt ^ribus 
Lceii^ or h^litaculis. It was written fome hundred years ago., au i the co¬ 
py 1 have 19 of the year 1718 of ViCR AMArniTYA. In fevcral PurSiias, 
there is a feftion exprefsly on the fabjeA of geography, and for that rcafon 
called Biuvdaa-Cdia, It is alfo denominated Bb^-c*Aani£a, or fetation of 
the earth. Except the fedfions contained in the Furaiioi, geographical 
tradls arc in general written in the fpoken dlaledls, and are extremely 
fcarte, as they are difcountenanced by the faccrdotal clafs, as arc hi/lorical 
books. This they have often acknowledged to me, faying, they have the 
PuraAii; what do they want more? Befides, as they arc written in the 
vulgar diilefls,, they are the works of perfons not fufHcicntly leaTsed and 
informed, and very apt, as 1 am tgld, to hazard occafionally a few hereti¬ 
cal notions. They arc not, however, fo Bridf in the Dtkhtn, and the 
Wefbern parts of India: there, 1 am credibly informed, they have treatifes 
exprefsly on the fubjcdl both of hiflory and geography. 

There arc two geographical traftff in San/cfit : the firll, called Vicrama- 
pratidiU xjyavajl'ba, is attributed 10 Vicram a^ditya, probably the one of 
that name, who lived, as we fhalL fee hereafter, in the fifth century, and 
it is faid to confift of eighteen, or twenty thoufand Jlbcdi or lines: the 
fecond, called Mu}i}a-pratidtia--'^avffji'hny is attributed to king Munja, the 
uncle oFthc famous Bho j a, who lived in the latter end of the tcnih century. 
It is nearly the lame Wiih the former, including fomc amendments and 
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adidJdoRS. Thcfe two geographical (rcatifcs cannot but be curious and in- 
‘Jitffefting, but unfortunately, they are not to be found in ibis part of/W/j, 
They are however pretty common in the Weftern parts of it, and particu¬ 
larly To rn Gtifjar6C, where they have been feen by fevcralrcrpcaablc pandit* 
of that country. The *Tfiit-Loiya-darpaila, which I mentioned before, is 
according to the Tyrtcm of the followers of Buod^ha, and is written in an 
uncouth dialcdb of the inland parts of Jndia^ with a flrange mixture of 
Sanjerit words and phrafes. 

The CjMtm^Samdfa is another geographical trail by the Jainas, w^ich 
I lately procured. It is written in P/acrIt, afferted by Tome to be the fame 
with the BM or ^iaha, but probably fomewhat different from 

that ufed in the Burmtjn empire, i>iam and Ctyhit. The Ball or 
waa the language ufed'at the court of (he-emperors of India, kings of Mj- 
ga.d*ha or Bahar^ and called alfo Bali-puirai, becaufc they were defeended 
fron^ the famous Balt, or Nakda ( and their kingdom ii denominated af¬ 
ter rherti Peh by the Chintft. i This bft is accompanied by a copious com¬ 
mentary! wilhfeveral fanciful delincationa of the world! and of mount 

WiVa regard to hiflory, the realJy have nothing* but romances, 

from which fome truths* occafionally may be extradted, as well as from 
their geographical ■ tra^s* 1 hofe in SquJctU are the CbuTtifos, or aflioni 
of Vick AM A oiTYA, of king Bhoja, and others, 

THE"Fk/Ajr-firr‘M (s a colfeftion of hiftorical. anecdotes, . fometimes very 
inferefting, ^nd con lift s'of 22iOOO 

* 

la the fpoken dialcds,' there is ihc^romince of rK^THu-a a^'a, con- 
taming an account of his wars with Sultan Ghori • part of ii L In my pof- 
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feflion. It is cxailly in the ftyle of our old romances in Eumptt frith 
neaily the Dime proportion of hiftorical truth, 

Ik fevera! of the Pardiiis there Is an account of ihe principal events, 
which were to take place during the Thcfe come down at 

late as the eighth and niilih centuries, except in the j^ni and the Bhavi~ 
Jb^a Farinoit in which there is an account written as ufua! in a propheti¬ 
cal rtyle, of the principal events, which were to take .place, as laie as the 
twelfth century. In the time of Acbar, a fupplement was added, down 
t^IoMAVuN, as is obvious from the lifts of the kings of Mdiwa in the 
fecond volume of the Ayin-Acberu Since that time another fupplement 
has been added, down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

It is univerCiily acknowledged, that the court of the kings of 
now the province of Babaft was once, one of the mod brilliant that ever 
exifted. and that learning was promoted there, through its various branches. 
Their vernacular language was cultivated, and many valuable ttcatifes were 
written in it, in order to diffufe knowledge among all clafTes of men. 
This. 1 am informed, was carried fo far as to incur the rcrentment of the 
whole faccrdotal clafs, who unantmoufly declared, that Afaga^ha co\A^ no 
longer be confidered as a proper country for the twice-born to live in. with¬ 
out loftng the fruit of their good works, and greatly impairing their energy 
in the paths of righteoufners. 

Besioss geographical trads, the Hindus have alfo maps of the 
w'orld, both according to the fyftctn of the Puurd^icSt and of the 
aftronomers ; the latter are very common. They have alfo maps 
of Indisy and of particular diftiifls, in which latitudes and longt- 
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Elides arc cniirtly out of fjueftiou, arvd they never make ufo of a talc of 
p,irf&. The fca ihorcs, livers, and ranges of mountains, are repre- 
fented in general by tlrait lines, The beU map of this fort I ever faw, 
was one of the kingdom ot Napal, prcfcntcd to Mr, Hastings. It was 
about four feet long, and two and a half broad, of pafte board, and the 
mouniains nifeJ about an inch above the furface, with trees painted all 
round. The roads were reprcfenlcd by a red line, and the rivers with a 
blue one. The various ranges were very diftin(5t, with the narrow pafTes 
through them : in (Itoit, it wanted but a fcuh. The valley of N^pdl was 
accurately delineated; but toward the borders of the map, every thing 
crowded, and in confuJjon, 

i 

These works, whether hiftoriea: or geographical, -are moil extravagant 
'compofiiions, in tvhich little regard indeed is paid to truth. King Vi¬ 
ce am a uiTYA had four Ukhs of boats, carried on carts, for ferrying his 
numerous armies over lakes and rivers. In their treatifes on geography, 
they feem to view the globe through a prifio, as if adorned with the live- 
lieft colours. Mountains arc of folid gold, bright like ten thoufani funsi 
and others are of precious gems. Some of iilver, borrow the mtid and 
dewy beams of the moon. There are rivers and feas of liquid amber, cla¬ 
rified butter, milk, curds, and imoxicating liquors. Geographical truth is 
facdficcd to a fymmeirical arrangement of countries, mountains, lakes, and 
rivers, with which they are highly delighted. There are two geographical 
fyftems among the Hindus; the firft and mofl ancient is according to the 
Purd'^Sf which the Earth is confidered as a convex furface gradually 
iloping toward the borders, and furrounded by the ocean. The fecond 
anti modern fyftcm is that adopted by afiroBomers, and certainly the worfl 
of the two. The P^iumiics confidering the Earth as a Eat furface, or near¬ 
ly fo, ihfir knowledge does not extend much beyond the old continent, or 
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Tup^rior hem[fpher^; but aflronomersi btiog a^cquainted with the 
globular Ihspe of Lhe Earthy and of courfc with an inferior hemifpht;^^ 
were under the necelTity of borrowing largely from the fuperior part 
in order to Jill up the inferior one. Thus their aOronomical know¬ 
ledge indcad of being of fervice to geography,, has augmented the con- 
fLiilon, diftorted and diflocated every part, every country in the old con¬ 
tinent. The Paura^cs re p re fen t in general the Earth as a flat fur face; 
thoughr it appears from the context to be of convex figure, with a gentle 
Hope all round toward the occan,^ which is Tuppoited by a circular range 
of«|aountams called Ltfcahcas by the Hindus ; Cnf by MufulmaHs^ and by 
our ancient mythologifls Aths; Ujt/wi, from the Satifcrit rfr, and 

tisamf the margin term or bordgr of the world, or the larder (Earih^s) 7bre*> 
mi in the EdJa Scemudr. 

The Jexos and the ancients in general, confidered the Earth as a flat 
furfiice. This idea was certainly a moft naiural one, till the Jfudy of 
aflronomy had undeceived the learned, who, as ufual at thefe early times, 
did not impart this difeovery to the vulgar. 

On the higher parts, and in the center of the Earth, the Hindus place 
a mountain flanding like a column B4000 Tajani high, 34000 broad at the 
top, and ifJooo at the bottom. It is circular, and in the fhape of an in¬ 
verted cone. This idea prevailed once in the Weft; for, when Clban- 
THES aJTmcd that the Earth was in the fhape of a cone, this, in my 
opinion, is to be unJerflqod only of this mountain called Mhu in IndiA** 
Anaximenes fatd that this column was plain, and of lionet exaflly 
like the Mlrit~parg;weiie (parvafa) of the inhabitants of according 
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mpunt^iiv, fays lie, is emjrcly of itone,^68000 7'i>j'an/if high^ and 
.itf.oco in cir^umfcrtnce, and of the fame fi^c from the i^p to the Lto.n, 
TheAmnu of Tikt %. it is fquare, hke an invert pyramid! 

-Some of the followers of Bodd’ha* in m(iA, that jiis like a drum 

.Withafwcllin the middle. Jike drums in and formerly, in the 

■Weft, Leucippus had faid the fame thing.- and the in 

Indin give that (hape alfo to iflands. This figure js given as an emblem 
of the reunion of ihe original powers of, nafurc. ^7irJu is the facred and 
pnmeval Lt7tg<i: and the Earth b,cimath is the ^.myQenous.rdtii expanded, 
and open like the l\tdnm or Lat9S> Th.o convexity in the center is the 
0$ Tmar, or navel of Vishnu; and they often reprefent the phyfiological 
niyftertes of their religion, by the emblem of the Utas; where the whole 
flower fignifies bD;h the Earth, and the two principles of its fecundation : 
the germ is both AfeV« and the Ltaga t the petals and filaments are the 
mountains, which encircle Afirw, and are alfo. the type of the Thiu the 
four leaves of the calyx, are the four vail regtons toward the cardinal 
.pc^lH8^ and the leavts of the plant, are the diflferent iflands in the ocean 
Toujid and the ivhofe floats upon the waters like a boat. The 

Hiftd&f do not fay, like the Chaidea/tj, that the Earth has the fhape of a 
boar, which is only the type of it. It is their opinion, I do not know on 
what authority, that at the tirne of the flood, the two principles of gene¬ 
ration aifumed the Ibape of a boat with its nnlJl^ in order to preferve man* 
kind, Enthufiaftfe among the Hindus fee thefc two principles every 
where, in the clefts of rocks, commiffures of branches, peaks among 
mountains, &c. The Earth is typified by a beat^ the Argba of the Hindus, 
the Cymbiuni of the EgyptUm, a.xe alfo emblems of the Earth, and of the 
rayfierious Y6nu The Argba, or Cymbiim, fignifies a vcitel. cup or diOi, 
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in which fnnts and flowers are offered fo (he Deities,^ and ought, to he in 
the lhape of a boat 1 though we fee many that are oval* •circular, or fqu^ei 
Is'wARA is called Afgha<-n:at*iis^ or the lord of the boat-fhaped vcnel*;) 
and Osiais, according to Plutarch, was conamander of theand 
was reprefented by the Rgyptims in a boat carried on the fimutders of a 
great many men, who, 1 think, might be called with proprieiy Afgmmts. 
The fliip, worfltipptd by the Sttevi, according (oTACtTt'S, was the 
ArgBjt or Argf>i and the type of the mj'ftctious Y'6nj\ The Argha, with 
the Lingit of f\onc, is found all over India as an object of wotfliip. It is 
flrewed with'flowers, and water is poured on the i/VrgiJ, Tlie rim repre- 
fents the Y6hi, and the navicaiaris, and inftead of the Linga, I's wa- 
R A might be reprefemed ftatiding in the middle, as they ufed to do la 
:£g}’pL 


11. The jFJrwdw have peculiar names for the four cardinal points, dc- 
-Tived from their rcffptdlive fituaiion, with regard to a man looking toward 
the rifing fun, which is the mofl proper time to worfhip him* The Eaft 
■from that circumfiance is called R/ra, And Parva., or S^hre: the Weft 
Apara, and PaSci/i/iijj or bthind. The South being ihen to the right, Is 
called Dscjinfisi^ and the North Varna, or lire kft. 

From Ja^Jhhia comes obvioufly the Crtfk dixion ; the Latin dixttr^ 
dexttruTAh from iarp^tir, ot datpaii ram, towards the right. PAchimai^ 
obvioufly a derivative form, the root of whkh yfrficjta is no longer to be 
found in unlefs in other irregular forms, as pjjhcliai, but it is Aill 

in ufe in the fpeken dialcHs, in which it is pronounced piiha, and from 
p.ikba is derived the Lxitin p^Ji, or behind, ajyd pajiumus for poplimut, an- 
fwers to paickma, or paichum, in the fpoken dtalcifls. Para is the Enghjh 
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^ word /„r,; thus we fay a fairy from the Prryfan Ptri. It is alfo pronoun- 
pr«, as in pra-fdja \\a fm-fiml, or fore part of the foot, including the 
Isr/as and Mttatarfui ; and from it is derived the Latin fra, and the Creed 
f’t. From this rircumaance there arofe a peculiar divilion of the old 
.oiitinent, the midland countries ore called MnJ-tynma, or in the middle 
thofe toward the E .fl Pare, but .note generally P«r„: Para, is ufed often! 
er OS an adjeOtve noun, as Pm-Gan&id, the Eadctn Gm'dici. The conn- 
tttes .ow„ds the WeO ate denominated ^fnrn. Afar. It, derivative, are 
nparam nfaniU. an adverb , nparica, npnnci, eparham. mafeuline. femi¬ 
nine an neuter* *. Thts dtvifi i, „(„( in feripturc, in which the appel- 
ation, of Parvam, and Opiir, ligiitiv the countries to the Bail and to the 
We(f, Thefe denominations are not deducihie from the Hei.m, but 
only from the Sanfirit language: and Apar, and .a,e the fame 

with Ofhir, Apbar, and Africa, in //,{>:,, ,Se wotd Ofbir. without 
• pomts, « written Anp„. and the learned bin.op Lowth derives .d/wu. 
from Aup,r, or Aapiir. Tliat country, we are told, was thus called from 
a certain Arunos. or Apbuaus, who wa, the fern of Saturw, and the 
nymph PHCanaA. according to the Pu/e4a/elironiele. He was the bro 
therof PIOUS, and CnraoN, and is c:.iie<r-rVPHA« by Csnasttcs Ano 
thei ancient author, as I have foniewhere read, calls him Onnats, and 
APHaa. and fays he was a companion of Hcacoios: and Isio^aos 
adds +.- that the appellation a( Afir was fuppofed to have been Aper ori¬ 
ginally The word Apa/rci H then fynonymous with Iberkiu, U,rka 
ddc. The Laltn word Apricu, feemt to have been ufed to denote a wefter! 
ly fituation. as being more favoured with the congenial warmth of 

the fun. This ridieuloos notion, ililf prevalent among the country peu- 
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pie, in mnny parts of Europe, and in I^dla, originated from a fuppo- 
fiiipn, that the Earth was a flat furface. Thus they fay, that pan of the , 
country is fertile, being under the fiin of three j but the other is not fo, 
being under the fun of nine oVloclc, The word is not ufed by 

the followers of Brahma', to denote the WeSern parts of the world : but 
it is conflanrly fo by the Baudi'hip, Thus in Avu and in Ceylon 
the Weftern parts of the world are called by Mr. Joinville* 
Aprka^Tinm, and by Captain Mahon v. Thefe deno¬ 

minations arc SmfcTti, Apo/rk^^Dbdnt \\\t. Wefiern maniions, or countries. 
Idham is a place of abode in Sanferit i in the language of it is den, 

and hgnifies alfo a countryf, and the word den in Englilli claims the fame 
original dtriyation. The Burmabs, fay Amaragoj<L, xvlncii is ihU a further 
corruption like Afparebgo. The Eaftern parts arc called in 
^^iidtfiyeb from the ^anjait Burvn^deho, or Bur-CQ-videy, or Videha/yn 
in a derivative form, the country of or toward the Eaft, In Av^ 

they fay Pioppi-vtikbat but it fhould be Pr&ppBviJiha; for Mr. Bucha¬ 
nan, in his intcreiling account of the learning, and manners of the Bnr^ 
vtaks, informs us, that in that country they generally ufe the I-tier L for 
R, thus in the Brngali dialect thry fay Parob, and Pob for tiie Eilh The 
North is called by the Sltihaks Ooiosroocootos^Uewchhtneb, according to 

Captain Mahon Y from the Bill ufed to fignify the 

Non hern parts of the olJ continent. The fame is called Uncktugnt by the 
according 10 Mr, Bo chan an; but in the account of P. San- 
CERMANO, lent to me by Captain Romaine. it is Undtugru, which Teems 
be but a corrup.ion from Utiara^euru. The Southern parts are called 
:j^mhuA^(pa iu Ceykn; and Zalm-dJb by the Burmoh, In the Vayu Pu^ 
i uAa I he luflcrn part of il,e old continent is equally called PttrvaAwfpa as 
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in Ceyhftjknd jivs, and the river Oxt/t is called Apara^^^aT/Sca, or Weflern 
'^GtiYiJJca / fronn whence we may farely concludej that they faidalfo Apuf^-t 
dwfpa, for ihc Well. and arc regular derivative forms 

from ytparat and from them is obvioufly derived Iberia^ ihc ancient name 
of the Weftern parts of including fiittf/, and Spains HohtER ufes 

in that renfe, the appellations of and Ap^ra*Abera is found in 
ApoU'jdorus; for thus we muft read inftcad of Abdera, as we lhafi fee here- 
arter. It is well known to the learned, that at a very remote period, 
Europe and Africa were confidered but as one of the two grand divifions 
of the world, and that the appellation of was even extended to the 
Weftern parts of Europe aW along the (liores of the Atlantic, Hence the 
Weft wind or Zephyrus is called ihc Libyan or Ajiican wind ; and Homer, 
if! am not miilakcn. makes Zephyrut to blow dircftly from Libya, or 
Africa into Greece, 

1 }iSTn An of para and purva, the v ord mucHa, face, or front, is often 
ufed, pardcultrly in thefpoken dialeas. and fomc times with the aug¬ 
mentative portidfe/ii* and in the dialed of Benga! Jh&, thus they % 
JkoMuch right in frorft, due Eart. Though equally grammatical, yet if 
is rick tifujtl to fly. ^u-para, Su-pui^a, Sbo phfa or Sho^purva in that renfe. 

It fiems hoVcv-r. thit it was ohCe in ufe, fbf in Scripture we have Bar,, 
vdto, nod tc'p^rxi fm or St-phnrvoiin, the naWie of a country, the fltua- 
titm df iVhtt’h in'by no means well afceriiineJ, yet it is probable, that it 
was near the mountains of Of S^.pdrA towards ihe Eail according 
m Scrip-nrei and h h not unreafonablc to ftippofe, that Piir-vam, Se-p&ar^ 
x»im Ihe inotintakts df Se^fbor, belong to the fame coUntry, which I 
take to beculJtd-by the Copts, Sopbein and by ifo means ro ha 
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conroundetl wuh- I/sdta h alfo called by HesvcHhos and Jose-^ 
i^iivs.Sfi-phir Of Sv-phiir,, aad Sf^phom by Pi^ocopt * . 

. The iSrtflytr/f apfcllauon of/’arifflrt for the EaflcFo coiintrio 5 , i® writ¬ 
ten in "(it bout points : but wi(h points it becomes Pdr- 

Vjim^ wb i I,b appears in a pkiial foctn. The Sep/an^tKi read Phar^aim, 
and IP that cafe in tKe Cngolar number, tt Ihould be Parva or 
In the (jourfe of etymological enquiries, 1 have always found it more con¬ 
venient to scad the/Ziyi’iy without points, when the affinity is obvlouHy 
greater. Thus the word in qucftion is written tvithotit point P-r-W'/w, 
or with the vowel inherent to every eonfonant as in Surtjcrilt and thc: 
common Pd-ra-va^hma: the only difficulty In Ndgri and ifeireio, 

is £o find out in a word, what confonancs are to coalefce. The words 
Se-phar and Si-pharvaim without the points, are to be read St^para and 
Sc-parvim, 

The mountains of St-phar., feem to be that range called Be-^rrifr . by 
Ptolemy, and placed by him to the North of India^ anfwcring to the firft 
range, orTnowy mountains. This range in Ptolemy begins at Hardwdr^ 
and in Head of BepyrruSt fever a I authors read Sipyrrut., In Sdnf<:ru Su-para. 
and Pt-pdra at Bi-ptirUy for thu.s it is generalLy pronounced^ are fynony- 
mous, and perfetlly grammatical, though perhaps never ufed; and figntfy 
ri^li !>f/e>re, due Eaft. Bi-para fignifics aUo Eafierntnofl, and in irs £rft. 
acceptation is (he fame with i/fare in Eugli/h, which is now fynony- 
mous with/pz-e or yet there is no doubt bui that formerly it wai 

otherwife, and that before fignified rigbi af^rs. It is true, that ibe parri- 
clcs/if, and hi likcg^f in the diahds from the GoUde, are often ufed with- 
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out enlianciiig the fignificalbn of the word they are prefixed to. Thus 
/are and para, fu-para, hUpanr, and Ju~mucka, or Jhomucha, in 

B€»gaics Ggnify the fame thing. The poncrity of Shew, wc arc told 
in Scripture, dwelt in the country estendingy 9 -flTO Mfjba as thou ^otji unto 
Sfpbar, a meunt gf the ErJ}. This feems to be meant as an explanation 
of the word Sephsr, and at all events implies that this mountain was a 
great way to the EaftwarJ. In Europe they called the Weil He/perus, and 
the country toward the VVcfl Hrjpahu That country is confidered 
by the Pauratites as the abode of the Gods, or Surahytim, an appellation 
Well known to the learned, and applied by them, in conformity wiili 
the PurdtUsy to the Wefiernmofi pan of Europe, or the Erttips IJies, 
Another denomination for ^urd'ayam, and which might be SanfiTk, is 
im-pura ax IVpura; though probably never ufed. This wms pronoun¬ 
ced by the Gothic tribes Jf^burb, 4 f-h^k^ pur glum: they faid alfo 
^f-gard, which implies the fame thing. There Is^A or Is'wara Visa- 
MO, refidcs w'ith all the Gods* 

The word Uu was pronounced jfes, AfiVt, by the Greeks, As by the 
Cotbst and for pmi, or pura, the Goibs faid hurt, byrig ox burgh i the 
Greeks pyrgos. The words As-purii As-burh, Afpu/giutr/, Ne/perus are 
pronounced by the Verfiunt As-burj% where burj or burujt, is fynony- 
mous wiih to. In their rom.tnces we fee Cci-cam going to 

the mountain of Az^&urj, or As-burJ, at the foot of which the fun-fets, 
to fight the D/u-y^./or white devil, the^ Tdra-daitya PurdHas, and 

whofe abode was on the fevenrh fiage of the w'orld, anfwcring to the 
feventh zone of the BaudVhijls and the fixth of the Psurdft.hs, or in 
other words to the White Ifinud. The Goths, it is true, placed As^&urb, 
or As-garcim the EjHj for, when they had conquered the WellVrn abode 
of ihc Gods, they found hone there, and rather than give up (Ids idle 
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notion, they Tuppofed that of As^gard was in the Eaft, ^ Befm^ 

mount AftfV» ts another Suraityam^ As^bark^ As-gardt and Is in (he 

The y«ws and the Arabians^ to this day call the South Oilman, 
Tamnf and Jamfit which imply the tight. The Hindus call the South 
alfo Tbaiya or ydsr^at and Yamaha, becatifc Yama Pluto, cal Jed alfo 
Y'aman, is the guardian of that quarter: and, when Pliny* faya, 
that the called the South Dramafa., it Ihould be jOrdtSi^ from 

as Litimuna for yamundt the river yumnd. We have feen 
that dc^im in Gr^ih, and d£x/er, dsx/srum in Latin arc derived trom the 
Ssmferit darfihiay djcjha-iirt and dacfiAi'tlrami and It is not improbable 
but that fiAjLr^ JthiJiaiuvt^ or the left In Latini and arijhras^ 

arijiaron iu Qntk^ are equally, derived from tlic SanJlrU ''Stnh*tsr^ or 
^Smis’tifamt and Araijya-nrtim, or ^ras-tiraTn; that is to fay, Saturn’s 
quarter, in the ftme manner that the Hindus Yama’s quaricr for 
the South. For Sen in or Alt ah ri:iiJcJ iit the North: Jufitek gave him 
that quarter for his rciidcnce, and Trade him guardian of it. Saturn, 
according (o Cicero and Plutarch, was peculiarly worUripped 
by ihe nations in tiie Weffern parts of Eufopt^ and Jn the North; 
though the latter fays, that in procefs of time, his worfliip hegaq.gra- 
dually to decline there, 11c ivas born in the left, and peridied on tbc 
right. The Qrtekt and Komam confidcied the South as on the right* 
and the North on the left. Among them as well as the Hindus the,right was 
con^dered as more honorable, and of courfc, in worlLipplng and- per- 
. forming procellions* they lurned towards the right. kccpi;ig the objea: 
of their worJhip on the right: but the Gastls, fays Pliny, on (hefe 
occufions lum. to the left; and among the Greeks^ and Koaians In their 
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(races iri ihe circus, they drove round the Spina or ridge in the middle, 
keeping it all the while on their left. The Hindus feem to have always 
confidered the four cardinal points in the fame light: but various fyllems 
a-ppeared at different times, in other parts of the world. Empedocles, 
according to Plutarch maintained, that the fummer folilicc happened 
in the right, or North j and the winter folftice in the left, or South, This 
fyflem prevailed once In the Weft, and of courfe the Weft was before 
and the Eaft behind ^ or a par amt apare/iUt &c. from that time the winter 
folftice was called by the H/bermm, which cannot be derived 

from hyeMs winter. This laft comes from the Saf^crit hi^a, and in a 
derivative form hoima and haimiu ftiowj and byems implies the fnowy 
fcafoni and mount HaimsSt or Ha^snus in Jbrase ftgnifics the fnowy 
tnountarn; and as the Weft was then before t it was called. or 

Zephyrusy Se-pbar and Se-pyrrust tike that famous range of mountains 
in the Eaft mentioned by Ptolemy and in the Bible, King Juba, a 
famous antiquary, was alfo of opinion, thatth^i North is on the right, 
and this is conftrmed by Achilles Tati us. The Egypeianst fays 
Plutarch, placed the North on the right, and the South on- the left. 
Xhefe alterations mull have occalioned lends among augurs' and aftro^ 
logers; and were probably, either admitted, or rejeaed at difftmrrf 
times, according to the power, and influence of prevailing faaions. 
This happened no lefs than four times in Eg^^pt; and of courfe four 
times the points wlierein the fun rifes and fets. were confidered ir» 
different points of view, and received different denominatimis: and wcH 
they might fay to Hero dot t'S. th.K the fun had four times altered the 
points of its rriing, and felting. Twice it rofe. where it fet before: anrf 
twice It did fet, where it was feen to rife before. All this happened, 
•they faid, without the leaft alteration in the climate .of Egyp/, Thcfii 
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enigmost ror paradoxes, wctc much admireit fofmcrSyj and they ^wsrre not 
very wilhngfto explain them. 

The fame thing happened in Earopet for the fun, fhocked at the abomt- 
nabic lepaft of Atreus, turned back and fet where it ufed to rife before, 
^hat is fo fay, an alteration took place in the application of the denomination 
and ^thiadi right* and left, with Tcgard to the four cardinal points: 
, and At REUS is rep refen ted as a famous aftronomcr, who explained the 
yearly revolution of the Sun, performed in a contrary direaion in confe- 
quence oE which the Sun is faid by the Bauddbijls, and alfo by Brih. 
mens to rife in the Weft, and to fet in the Eaft; and the famous moun¬ 
tain of 4 fia^giri, behind which the Sun difapprars. is called alfo the 
mountain of the rihng Sun or Vd(^it.gin\ and even MMayn, In the 
extradls from manuferipts, in the library of the king of France^ there 
is one from the golden meadows of the famous Masoud j, who lived 
in the tenth century. The author fays, that in the opinion of fomc 
philofophers, the renewal of the world would happen, when the circle 
of the ruling liars will be accompliIhcd j then what had been Norrh, 
will be South. But according to the Mkni, fays he, the Sun remains 
3000 years in each of the tweire (igns. and performs his revolutioo 
us the heavens in 36,000 years. That, when he paiTes through the 
meridional 6gns. the svoild will he reverfed ; North svill become South; 
and South will become North: that is to fay. as 1 take it to be. the North 
will be wnCdered as the right of the world, and the South as the left. 
Some Hindus are of opinion, that, at the end of the Cu/ySus, a total renewal 
of the world will take place, and every thing will be reverfed: the gods will 
become devils, and the devils gods. The giants, they acknowledge 
were 6 rvaicmis, orthelirll gods. The Egypumt perhaps entertained 
the fame notions, and the mythologifts i„ ,he Weft certainly did. 
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1!I. Another divifion of ihc world is into a mainland, and iilandsi 
which is alfo that of fcripiure, in which the SHes of the nations, or lit. 
bagoim arc often mentioned. This divifion has alfo been admitted by 
Mujulmantt who call them ^ezm-alomam. Commentators undciftand 
by them, riot only the iflands, bur alfo the pcnlnfulas in the Weftern parla 
of the old continent: for in Zanjerit dwt'fa Implies only a country with 
water on both fidcs; fo that Lke yazirah in they may /igniTy 

cither jflands, or peninfulas 1 dwipa Jazirah are often ufed to fignify 
countries bordering upon the fea only. By the ifles of nations, the iflsndr. 
peninfulas, and maritime countries in the Weft, and particularly in Europ, 
are underftood ; it is even fo with the Paura/tlcs, who are very little 
acquainted with the Eaftcrn parts of the old continent j even to a furprifing 
degree, and much Icfs than we could reafonahly fuppofe. 

The mofl remarkable feature of this fyftem is mount Mhu in the 
center, the O/ywi/wr of the Hindus^ the place of abode of Brahma', andhts 
Ssthd congregation or court. This mountain made alfo part of the cof- 
mographical fyftemof the Jewsi for Isaiah, making ufc of fuch notions 
as were generally received in his time, introduces Lucifer, in 
Swarbh a'nu or light of heaven, boaflicg that he would exalt his throne 
above the ftars of God, and would fit on the mount of the congregation 
in the fides of the North. Meru has alfo the name of Sahbd^ becaufc the 
congregation or ajTembly of the Gods is held there, on its northern fide. 
The hill of God is alfo frequently alluded to in the pfalms, though in 
fome inftances it feems to imply mount MoM. KUjdmms have admit- 
ted this mountain under the name of Caf, though they confound h ia 
general with the mountains of Ldcddca^ which furround the world : but. 
when they fay it is the ,or pimt of the world, this h to be under^ 

ftood of mount which the Paurhiia deferibe exaftly in the fliape 
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t)f a ^iWr* * and even in Sa^fcrit lignifies an axh^ qi phy^i. Ac-» 

■tording lo Anquetil DtrfERRON, ihe Pnr^t cal] this centrical mountalit 
Tireh, ard the whole world is equally fiirrounded by an immenfc range 
* of mountains. In Ceyhn this furrounding range is called ChacYa-^vartta^ 

1 according to Captain MAHONf*, which in Safifirit fignifies any tiling 
in the fhape of a ring or coit. The Purmahs call it 'Leikid-vdia^ which 
■v.'ord is pronounced by Mr. Joihvilie, and faid to fignify the 

world in general. In Zeihia-vMHf vdia lignifies a ring, or any thing itt 
aniannular lhape, from the Sanjerif vaiy^t and or Sdcwr/f, 

rnay be a corruption from Sdeya-vafyot the ring of S'acva or Budd’ha, 
T/ho is fuppoled to have made if. The Wtftern mythologies fuppofed the 
world and its feas to be fiirrounded by a landj or continent of a circulatr 
figure, according to PiuTARCH, and Si len us*s narrative, as related by 
Eliak; and the pilot of the Arginnu^t being near Prace, or Icelandf 
was very much afraid of being driven on its Hiores ^4 

ThER'e are fcveral divifions of the old continent; the firit, and 
the mod ancient, according to the Furd^as^ is into feven dwipas\ 
the Baudi'hijis in India reckon eight of them, this number being 
A favourite one among them. The followers of Budd'ha m 
Tihct^ and have retained the Brdhtnenical divifions, and 

reckon but feven, Thk divirion was made by PriyaVratta, the 
cldefl fon of Sw aV ambhoV a, or An am in his old age and previous to 
his withdrawing into folitudc. He had ten Tons, and it was his intett^ 
tion to diride the the whole Earth between them equally: but three of 
them renounced the world t their names were Med’ha^ Agniehu, and 
M'lNAf or Mitra, In the fame manner Neptuhe divided the Atlantis 
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Ijctween hts ten for^s: one of *licm had Gadfj at the extremity of the 
MlmttJ to liis fliftre. The was probably the old continent, at 

the extremity of which is Cades, This iilatid or continent is fupported 
by VaRa'ha on one tufk according to the; but according to 
mythobgifti in the Wtif, Atlas fupported the heav.'ns, though, he is faid 
fome times to fupport the world. The Mujulmam Cay that the Earth is 
fupported on the horns of a bull. This j^damhv/as overwhelmed with 
a flood hkewifcj and k leems that by the wc fliould tmdcrflatid 

the anlidiluvian Earth, over which ten princes were born to rule, according 
to th,; mythology of the Wefli but feven of them only fet upon the 
throne according to the Paurd^ia. The names of tliofc iflands are Jamdu 
proper or Cull, Placjha, Sdhmfi or "Sdniaia, Crauneba or Crom'da 
and Puflicara, Thefe dmpas, or countries, give their names to To 
many refpedlive zones round Meru, which is the name the Paurd^ia 
give alfo to the Psiej, If we difregard entirely the diigrams, or fanciful 
fchemes, of the aftronomers, and adhere to the text of the Purdftas, 
we iTiall immediately percivc, that thefe feven zones are really our 
feven climates; for yamhu or India is the firft, and Pupheara is declared 
to be at the furtbcfl extremities of the Wefl, and in the fame climate 
with mara Curu-, which laft is exprefsly laid to be the country lybg 
South of the Northern ocean. Pujhcam is the Thttk of Ptolemy, and the 
modem hdand, under the Arftic circle, at Icafl the fcnfible one. It is 
true that the feven climates in general were not fuppofed to extend much 
beyond the mouth of the Boryflbtms: but Ptolemy, and Agathemerus 
by dividing each climate into three parts, (like the Hindus who divide the 
feven zone-like regions of Heaven, Hell and Earth into three, beginning, 
middle and the end,) thus made twtnty-one fubordinate climates, ex¬ 
tending from the equator to the polar circle. Every dimare was de¬ 
nominated from fome famous city, country or ifland in it, thus we have 
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ihe zone or climiite of Mfree, that of Rhodes, See, The dwfpatf or^climties 
of the gradually increafi; in breadth, from the equator to the polar 

circle, from a whimfical notion that they arc all equal, as to the fuperficial 
contents. The fiven zones of the Htndtis correfpond with the following 
countries: Jambu is Indian Caw anfwers to the countries between the Pst- 
JtartgulT, the CaJptMtt fea, and the Wellern boundary of India. Plac/hain- 
eludes the leficr Armenia, See, ''Sdlmaii is bounded to the Weft by 

the feas; that is to fay, the AJrialic and Bd/r/c Teas. Cramcha 

includes Germany i\ ''Sacam, the Brhijh ifles; and Pajhcara is leeknd. 

The Paard'AieSf however, conftder ihefe fcvcn zones in a very different 
light, and the text of the Purdrias is equally applicable to their feheme. 
By Merit they underRand in general the North pole, but the context of the 
Furd-das is againft fthis fuppontion. In ihefe facred books, Mera is conll- 
dered folcly as a point to the North of ladia, from which four large rivers 
ilTue, and flow toward the four cardinal points of the world: and we fre¬ 
quently read of countries and places faid to be to the North of MSru, others 
are declared to be Weft, Eaft, South, and North-weft from it. This furely 
can have no rcfercDce whatever to the North pole, where the denominations 
of North, Eaft, and Weft vanifh. 

This will appear in the fcquel of this work, to be to the North of 

India, on the elevated plains of Toriary, and So the latitude of forty-five 
degrees. This point is confidered In the Pttrdfiat, as the center of the 
world as known to the Hindus t there is its zeniih or Meru, which is as 
applicable to a line paffing through the center, zenith, and nadir of a 
place, as to that pifting through the poles. In whatever light we confidcr 
Merit, it is always the center of the world, as delineated by the Paurd7itct, 
CosMAS, furnamed Indopleustes, from his travels into India, in the lixtb 
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century* fays, that In his time the Brhhmtns alTerted that, if a Vfne was 
drawn from China to Greece^ it would pafs through the center of the world, 
or through this iUtVw, The PaurdiUct and aftronomers in Jn^U, had 
not then attempted to disfigure their cofmographkal fyflcni! and did not, 
at that period, confidcr We'rw as the North pole* Round this point they 
draw fevtn zones, and the comext of ihtt Phraii.}! is as favourable to this 
fuppofition, as to the formeti becaufc thtfe zones equally pafs through the 
above ifiands. Tbefe zones have introduced much confufion* and entirely 
disfigured their geographical fyfiem. They are by no means countenanced 
in the body of the Pura^s i being only introduced in a fc£tion of feme 
of them called or fedfion of the Harth* which feems to be in¬ 

terpolated, and of a more recent date. 

The Hindut, and the followers of Bud’dha, differ con fide rabJy about 

the [hape, and fituation of the zones. The Pawdiiief fay, that they arc fo 
many concenttic circles enclofing Jamhu, and fituated between it and the 
land which bounds the rUniverfe, and the firrt climate b that of Met-Hy in¬ 
cluded in the dzL^ipa of * among xU Gneks Romans, the firff 

climate was that of Mcree. Adronomers having dlfcovered that the Earth is 
of a globular form, have placed them within ihc Southern hcmifpheTe, 
which they fill up entirely. The EmMbijis of-mr:rcprcrent thefe zones 
as fo many concentric fquares between Ja\Hbiroi:hidU. and mount 
The followers of Budd’ha in con fide r them as fo many circles, 

but place them alfo between Jafubu and Mhu confidered as tljc North 
pole. The *"jainas India have in great meafurc adopted the Hindu fyf- 
tern: but reckon eight dis>ipas, D^lpa-dEha-moi hdi ^agd pra. the 
whole world confiRs of eight dmipau fays the author of the 
darpaiiiu Though the followers of Buxto^ha Teem to reckon fbven d-mipas 
like the Hindus, they really reckon eight i for ^Iktu is not included among 
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rhe fcvcn : tlicy fiiy tho ftven ranges of mountains, or zones roimd 
but the PiiardTifCS confidcr Mfru and ^ambu as one of their feven dvilpav 
Seven Is a favourite and fortunate number among the Hindus right among 
the Bmdd.*bijis: and nine formerly in the Wcft» and in the North of 
Between thefe zoneSf there are feven, fcas* or rivers only, according to fomc 
of (he followers of BuDo’Ka, and fomc Hindut aSfo, There are even 
^ fame, who confidci thefe oceans^ or rivcrsi either as one, or only as fe 
many branches fpringlng from one head, and winding feven times round 
Mtru according to the PtfurJjftVr, or eight times according to the Baudw 
d’h/ls: but according to Servius the went nine times round the Earth. 
They reckoned accordingly nine feas, and nine dwiput^ or worlds, Thefe 
nine worlds are noticed in the Edd^-Stemuirt and the nine oceans are men¬ 
tioned by Plot arch, who informs lis that a certain Timarebus vifited 
the oracle of Troyhoni-us, where in a vifion he faw the illands of the 
departed in the eighth part, or divifion of the ocean. Thefe iflands, ac¬ 
cording to the Hittdut^ and the followers of Jin a, arc conflamly placed in 
the laQ fea but oncT thus they are in the fixth, according to the Hhdtit: 
in the feventh, according to the Jainas: h\xi the Weftern mythologifls 
placed them in the eighth, becaufe they reckoned nine Teas. Nine was 
held a myftical, and facred number in the Northetn parts of the old conti* 
nent, from China to the extremities of the Weft,. The Cimitri obferved the 
ninth day, month aiid.;,year, facrifking ninety-nine msn, as many horfes, 
&c. The number feven was held to be facred by the Hebrtwi, and alfo 
by Mujulmans to this day, who reckon feven climates, feven feas, fcvcn 
heavens, and as many hells. According to Rahhh and Mufulmayi authors, 
■the body of Adam was made of fcvcn handfuls of mould taken from the 
feven 11 ages of the Earth : and indeed the feven zones, or ranges of moun- 
iQins are arranged by the Hindus like fo many fteps, riling gradually one 
above another, in fuch manner that hUru looks like an immenfe pillar oc 
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oWifk with a cafe, either circular or fquare, and confifting of 
^ but according to others of eight, or even nine. The length or height of 
this obelifk is to its breadth, as 84 to 16. The H'tfuim general!/ 
rcprcfent mount Aieru of a cO'nlcu! figure, and kings were formerly 
fond of railing mounds of earth in that fhape, which they venerated 
like the divine hUru, and the Gods were called down by fpells to come 
and dally upon them. They are called Mh-ti-ir'tn^at, or the peaks of 
MtTii, I here are four of them either in, or near Sinufct : the more mo-”*^ 
dern, and of courfe the mofl perfeit, is at a place called Sdr-nai^b, It 
was raiftd by the fon of an Emperor of Gaur in Bingal, with his brother 
in the year of Vicr awa'oitya [0S3. anfwcring to the year of Christ 
1C27( as mentioned in an infcripiion lately found there. This emperor had, 
it feems, annexed Eenans to his dominions, for he is reckoned as oneof the 
kings oI Bewares under the t>ame of BaDD’uA.SEH a. This conical hill is 
about fixty feet high, with a fmall but handfomc o€lagonat temple on the 
fummit. It is fiid in the infeription, that this artificial lull was intended 
as a reprefentation of the worldly M^ru, the hill of God, and the tow¬ 
er of Bah/, with its feven fteps, or zones> was probably raifed with a 
fimilar-view, and for the fame purpofe- 

I.OBSERVEU before that tive Iltaduy place Jafft&u within thefc feven 
iKdofurcs, while the heterodox Baudd'hi^s infill that it is without, 
and that thefc feven ranges of mountains, ox du‘}/iait pafs between’ tt and 
Aliru^ As thefe zones, ranges, and inclofurcs are impofilble, and of 
courfe ru;ver exifted, they are to be rejcdlcJ : but the countries, and 
ifi.mds, after which they were denominated,, and through which they 
arc fuppofed to pafs, probably exifted with their furrounding fcas. The 
Nuhan geographer is the only author, I believe, who has connedkd the 
feven climates with as many feas, or rather bays, and gulfs, as he calls 
them. iq n, 
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IV, TpEfirft, qr of yamhut commonty calUd AnAd, was for* 

mcily an iflanJ, as it appears from the infpedtion of tlic country. The 
Britifli provinces along the Ganget from H^n-dwSrt down to the mouth 
of that river, was foimerly an arm of the fea: and in the fame manner, 
toward the Weft, another arm of the Tea extended from the mouth of the 
Indus to Hurl^ivar, and there met the other from the Eaft, A delinea¬ 
tion of the Northern fliorcs of /W/Ia could not be attended with much dif. 
^ ficulty, as they arc in gcrtcral fufficiently obvious. The fea coaft may be 
traced from the Neeigttr mountains to Rdjamably where it turns rudJcnly 
to the Weft. There ihe fhorc it bold, and riles abruptly, forming a pro¬ 
montory confifting chiefly of large rounded ftones, irregufarly heaped to¬ 
gether, but ihefe irregular heaps may be only the ruins of more regular 
Jraia io the mountain. Thefe ftones arc in general of an oval, yet irre¬ 
gular fhape. about two feet long, fome times three. Their Aiperror and 
inferior Turfaces arc fomewhat flattened, and in fome inftances 1 thought 
I perceived, that one was concave, and the other convex. 1 found aifo 
there fome nU&nic tsucki above or^e foot and a half in diameter r in one 
that was broken the interior coats were very obvious; the outwjrd fur- 
fice was remarkable for numerous cracks and fiftbres, fome very deep, 
and all forming together a variety of irregular figures. This I found at 
the foot of the hiU near the Sacri-guily pafs j unfortunately, 1 am not fuf- 
iiclently acquaimed with natural hiftory to enter upon fuch a fubjea * and 

I(hdUoncluJcw[lhobf.™„g, ,l,.acon«ivc ,h, efade of 

ntM ihii ptsce. 10 be ihe temiini of the crater of a Volcano. This I men- 

tionwiihavicwloengagerheaHcmion of perfons bcier qualified than 
t am, for fuch enquiries*. 


ftUWint»idriULaoi^ ,„d requeued > Crr-,-grniJeaibu, „li 

.«! ® i. w 17 "zr " 

r , . r winrii he pFQvei there ipotiiTincei to he 

afeade to be ifie umJubiiable reBiiot of tlw rratfr of > ^ 
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From RSJamdM, the fh<»re trends toward the Weft, forming fevera! head 
lands; the principal of which are M^ghtWy and Cbmar. From thence it 



all along the banks of the Jumnd to Jgnt. and to Delhi, where it ends, 
forming twofmall rocky eminences! and then turns fuddenly to the SoutH 
Weft; and forming an irregular femi-circle, it trends toward the Indus^ 
which it Joins Bseker, at the diftance of about four cofs from that 
place, and one from Lshri, or H&bri. where fuddenly turning to the 
South, it goes toward Rmip^cr fixtecn cofs from mhri, and four froitT 
Gunmot on the Indas. This account is from Captain - Falvey, who vi- 
ftted that country about the year 1787. From Delhi x<^ B^kar in a dj, 
red line there are no mountains, which remain to the South of this line, 
forming an immenfe curve. Thus from the mouth of the fudw/, to that 
of the Ganges, round Dilbi, it ts an immenfe flit and level country. The 
beach of the fliores to the North, at the Foot of the fnowy mountains, 
and to the South round the ifland of India in ancient times, is covered 
■with pebbles, fome of the moft beautiful I ever faw. Bat the greateft 
part of them are not real pebbles : they arc only fragments of ftoncs, mar¬ 
ble, and agate, rounded and poJiftied by mutual attrition, produced by the 
agitation of the waves, It feems as if the waters, which once filled up 
Gange/ic provinces, had been fuddenly turned into earth ± for the 
Ihores. the rocks, and iflands rife abruptly from the level j and are every 
where well defined, and ftrongly maiked j except where the furface of 
the adjacent level has been difturbed by the incroachments of rivers, and 
torrents from the hills in the rains, or by the induftry of man. This I 
noticed particularly about Birbhom, and to the Soulh-eaft of Cbanur. 
What wc call the hills in this country, and which appear fuch, from 
the immenfe plains below, are in reality the Tabte-hnd of old India. In 
the Gaagetic provinces no native earth is to be found, and the foil conflfti 
of variousyS'rfird of different forts of earths, in the greateft cofifofion» 
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the lighteft being often found below the hcavleft. The dcepel> exriv*. 
ticn* t'lat ever came to my knowledge, was m.iJj Jjmc v nri near 

at a place called Cuma-yy, withiti a furlong, 1 beheve, of the-^ 
Oafi^es, by fome gentlemen, who were cretltug fomc buitgo wotks.. They 
pierced through an,amazing thick J^ratim of Jlifi tarrh, wlt^iont nhtainitig 
water. Tiity found then fevera! beds of mould, ami fand remarkably thin*”. 

about ninety.five feet, they arrived at hu old bed of 
' conijned of a deep JiraUm of river fanef, \\t(h bones of 

men and .quadrupeds.^^ They were fuppofed to be petrefaftipns, from (heir 
extraordinary weightr lhongh they preferved their original (cxuire. The 
human bones w«eemirc. but thofe of quadrupeds were broken, and bore 
evidem marks of their having been cut with a fltarp mrtrument. This bed 
was exadUy thirty feet below the prefent bed of the Ganges, Bdow this 
'p>2tum of (and, they found another of clay j and below it. fomc mould : 
then, at,the dapth.of about one hundred and five feet, they found a bed of 
fine white fand, fuch as is found on the fea fhore. Under this, they found 
a bed of the fame clay, and earth, as there was above: and they were re¬ 
lieved from their labours, by a copious Aream of frefli water. The fight 
of the fea (and gave me fome hope of finding fome marine produdlions, 
hut Itvas. difappointed: which Aiews that this bed of fand was merely 
adventitious, and had beert brought down by ihe river from the ihorcs 
the lower parts of its bed j and that the old bottom of the fea was 
confidtrably below. The feme appearences. with human bonn, have 
been found Jalely at difcent place, i„ digging well, near Ihe Ganger, 

and generally at the fanic depth nearly. 

To afarlain the quantity of ,ho declivity, both of the country, ,„d 
of the bed of iheGeuger. utould be uleful and entertaining: but I have 
nothtng but eonjeanrer to oHcr on thi, fobjeft. When\,ve eonlider 
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the numeroiis xviodlujjs of this liveT, wc may fafely condude, that the 
declivity'camlot he confidcnible. It is greater from Hur^war to AKuhshad^ 
Xantl rhnnigh ihc couniry of Qudu, than any whcie tJfe. From AlUhahd 
to Suffi-gtdh, if appears to be trifling; but from the head of the hdta, 
xvbcte the hanks arc generally about thirty feet above the fur face of 
the xvaters of the river, when at their loweft period, the declivity ts uni¬ 
form down to the fei (where the land is nearly on a level with it) for a 
fpace of two hundred and thiny miles: I have offcu obferved, between 
Ailaha&ad, and Hajamabl, that there was no fcnQble declivity in the fur- 
face of the waters of the river, when at their iowefl period, for ten miles, 
in fomc places fifteen, and even twenty in others. For fince there was 
no fenfible current in the river and the winds, were filent, there could 
be no declivity. Befides, the river C<j/2f, which fell into the Gn/i^es for¬ 
merly oppofite Rajamt/Mt has altered its courfe, and joins this.river twen¬ 
ty-five miles hi glicr up, which is the difiance hctvmtn and 

its prefent mouth. If the declivity w^as very confiderable, this could not 
have happened, dn the Weflern p^irts of the Gafigciic provinces there are 
two declivities,. one from the North and thedher from the Weft, in con-, 
fequence of which ibe rivers flow in a. compound dircflion toward the 
Sonth-ca^, But as you advance t,oiyard the Eaft the declivity from the 
Weft toviard the Eaft dccipats gradt^yy.i and of courfe the rivers incline 
more and more toward the South, till the declivity from the Weft, dif- 
appearing entirely, ihejr^ run dircflly. South into the Ganges. The 
rivers in Bahar to the South of. th^ Gangert run alfo direflly North into 


the Ganget. 




> ^ 
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This iuland-fea being;,narij>wer at the, bott<?m, near Hardwar; was 
of courfc fooner filled up‘j and the table land of old Jrtdia about 
is very little above the level pfjlit Country, r In the time of BuACi. 
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RAT'HAthtf Gant t tic provinces are re p« fen fed as uninhabllable, except 
in the upper parts of* the country* where Satyavratta, or Noah 
is faid to have generally refided, Bhagirat'ra went \0'Hurdwar;-’ 
and obtained the Gangef^ Jed her to the ocean, tracing with the wheels 
of his chariot two furrows, which were to be the limits of her incroach- 
ments. The dillance between them is faid by fome to be four cofs, and 
according to others four and the Gangtj has never been known* 

It is raid, to tranrgrefs on either fide. This legend is of great antiquity, 
as it is mentioned by Pni lostratits in his life of Apollonius. The 
Ganges, fays he, once nearly overflowed all India (the Gangetk pro¬ 
vinces) : but his fon diredled its courfe toward the Tea, and thus ren¬ 
dered It highly beneficial to the country. Thus we read in the hiftory 
of Ckna, that the Saangbd formerly caufed great dcvaflations all over 
the country: but the emperor Yu went in fcarch of its fource* from 
whence he direfied its courfe to the fea, Hercules, at the command 
of Osiris, brought the Nik from Ethiopia ; this. ChrijVam and Mufufmant 
formerly attributed* to Enoch, or Idris. Bhagi&at*ha thus brought 
the Ganges to a place on the Jhores of the ocean, called Gangd^Sagara, 
where it was made to difeharge its waters through feven channels, 
but according to others through one hundred. The firft number is 
mentioned by Mela, arid the other by Apuleius. 

Eols regnator aquls in centum, 

. Difeurrit, eenitmt valles illi, oraque centum, 

Oceanique fretis eentena jungitur amni. 

This king <>f the Eaftern wave mns into a Wrr/ftreams j with a 

■■ hundred mouths, through a hundred channels. like fo many vallics, and 
'* joins the ocean through a hmdred/eli ilieam/* 
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The Gatfges advancing toward the ocean was frightened, and fled 
back through one bunJrtd channels, according to ihc pjurdiilett and 
V [trough this cEcreife ^f gocs twice every day. \ 

This happened at a place called Purdfia-Sdgara, or for 

the new Sdgant is in (he ifland of that name near the fea, and the old one 
is near Fu//a, clofc to a place called Mufr^la-gacPAa, or Akragatfha^ in ,, , 
Major REK^tELC s Atlaa, There is an inflgniScant flream very ofteti f 
dry, which is the true Gangett which divides its waters into feven fmail ' 
rivulets. Tome of which arc delineated in tht Beffgaf Alias : from ihis 
circumftancc, the Ganges is called S'dt'^!ise'/ii‘Ganga in the fpoken dia¬ 
lects, or with feven mouths. When Ihe-is called S'Jea-mac'iii\ or with 
one hundred mouths, this implies her numerous channels, through the 
Sunderhmdi, The old Sagara^ probably the Oeeaih of Diodorus the 
Steilian, is now about fifty miles from the Southern extremity of Sdg^r 
ifland; and this diftance fliews the encroachment of the land upon the 
Tea, fincc the days of BHAOiRATbiA, who lived above two thonfand 
years before Christ, according to the geneologica! fcalc prefixed to my 
efiay on the chronology of the Hindus, The new was originally 

on the fea lliore, bnt it is now five, or fix miles from it toward the 
Eafi, and many more toward the North. It is ■ to be wiflicd, that the 
eta of its foundation could be afceriained, as it would enable us to form 
fomc idea of the gradual progrefs of the • encroachmenti of the Deha 
upon the Tea. 

There can be no doubt, but that the faflitious foil of the GangeUc 
provinces, and of the Panjkh^' has been brought down by the alluvions 
of rivers from the countries to the North of India, The qUjnttty of 
earth thus brought down mull have been very eonfiderable at a very 
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early periocfi but it is very trifling at prefent, for (hefc aUuvious fiave 
kftnotbmg but the bare rocks, with fuch 'parcels of ground as were but 
of iheir reach, from their bring fnpporled and prote£led by ftony ram* 
parts. The country, between the rang s to the Nortli of Indtj 1$ a table¬ 
land, and forms, as it were, fo many fleps, as mentjoned in the ^fat-ldcya~ 
^erpafi^t and by tlie Paura£ki* This circumrtarice was aicertained by Mr. 

. , Samuel Davis, who went as far as rbr fini range, ThU was alfa coiu 
firmed to me by natives, with rtfpedl tg otlier parts of thecountry, as far 
as Cajbmir. On thefe tablc-lanJs are alfo various peaks, and mountaiiis, 
and the beds of the rivers look like Co many ravines of an enormous fizc. 


V, By the of the Fins^rjjlf/fr unJerfland in general the 

cH continent, but the followers of Budo’ua, in 7V^e/, Ava, and Cfy/an^ 
underftand Im/ta, and many paiTages fioixi .the Pura-das^ prove that it was 
originally underftood of India on!j\. ^ t , 

The dntpaai yam&ti ot ffuiia, is called aJfo Cad/a^dmipa, or the iiland 
of the virgin or damfcl, daughter of king Biiarata, the fifth from 
Swavambhuva or Adam. Her name, was I la* or the Earth: this was 
alfo the name of the daughter ol Satyav'ratta or Pr Ttgu, for though 
the Earth was his wife, (he bccanieaKo his daughter. The Tea furround* 
ing yamha is called the Lavana-fmiudra^ or fait fca. It would have been 
highly imprudent for'the to have placed there feas^ either of 

milk or honey. 


The fecond is that of thus called cither from a fage of 

that name, or from the grafs Cuis, or P^j,' fuppofed to grow tlrerc plenti¬ 
fully. It includes all the countries from the to the Pt^fian gulf, 

and the fca, which probably the Paurddks made the limits of that 
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country,* or imtpa, and afierwarda fuppofed to form a sfrafeiy belt round 
tjfe zone of Cui^, under the name of fea of Sura or Ira\ or Tea of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors. The origin of this denomination may poflibly have fome 
affinity with Iran, and the Sur or AJfur of feriptme* It is probable that 
Sur and wereoacc conddered as fynonymous; if not* then 5i,r, or 
Syrta, certainly extended once from the iliorcs of the MidiUrranean L to 
the gulf of Ptfjia, and even included the greateft part, if not the whole of 
Arabia. The dmpa of CuH h the land of CuJ?j of feriptare* at Icafl part 
of it. CWitffhould be pronounced nearly like CuJ?ia, but not quite fo 
forcibly* like the two / in the Engfifh word trgan. The third dwipa is 
Phcfia, or the country abounding with fig-trees. It is called Pala^g/jbu 
by the mythologies of Boinan, and included the JeiTer A/a, Armenia, 
&Ci The name ftilJ remains in PUta, a town in My/a, the inhabitants 
of which, with thofe of Scy/acr, had a peculiar language, which was 
the fame with that fpoken by the Pe/asgi of CrrJ?onr, or Crorone above 
the 7 >rrW«in Italy, and by the Pela^gi, who lived on the fhores 
of the IMleJpont according to Heroootus. Thus the denomination of 
PlarM, orPalangp,,, feems to be the fame with Piacia, and Prl^ia • 
and the Pela/gr came originally from the leiTcr A^a, It is bounded by 
the fea of kjha, or juice of the fugar-cane. and which f«ms to be the 
Eu^ine Tea r but this will he the fubjea of a feparate article* when it will 
appear, that the Paurduka have confounded ihc Afi, or AJh-tru, with 
ibe Icjhu or fugar-cane* as this tree produces alfo a fweet juice fam^ous in 
the Edda, and called when boiled ajky by the old Scythians, according to 
Herodotus, who has however ftrangely mifreprefented the tree from 
which this fweet juice was procured, and which was afteivards boiled into 
a hard iubftance. like that of the fugar-cane. which is called gur in 
kdta. Hence the Icp,u fca, is called alfo in the PurMar, the fca of GuOa 
in Sa/^aii, and pronounced gur in the fpoken dialcfls. 

O 0 
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fourth £talma/a\ or S'd/maUta, or the coufiti}! of i|i« 

willow *, aad of llic lord of the willbvv S'i/ma^iieiJra iSt^inaL'i fJaf. 
faoic with Zmolxir^ ea(Jcd alto more properly’ Salmohit aad Zaimoixit^ It 
extended from the E^me to the Hiorcs. of the Baltic aod fcdS* 

It U fotrounded by the fen called Cfo'rftf,. or cUrihed butter. 

The Irftii dsApit called Ctaunchsi^ and Ctamfia, which incluier 
C^rman^t aad the Nordiern parts of Bcdy, Cf’mincJjs is the 

fame wiih CsioKus:, confounded wkh&AToa M by Weftem mj thologtfts^ 
and the 5ij//W' and Adr-ietic. fcae were probably called Crsniitn from the 
dieipa, of Eftnifichat It is-furrounded by the Dad*hi-S6gitTaf or fea of curds. 

The ihtth dwip^^ is-called Sdcj, and Sdamt and include the JSr/V^ 
ifles. It is furrounded by the fta of milk, or the white fca; CJhir&hdhi 
and liugi'hdhd^h'u ^pdva*ZagsiT^i or CJhha^Eamudra^ cpdfi^SaUU^ 
tanU^hU CpirdrAmia* U is called alfo Amnldld"hi\ or fta Amr it a^ 

fynonymous with AfuAucit from which they made APiitlc&tutu in the Wert, 
It is called alfo or the fea of the mountam of the Moon. 

The feventh da)ipa PapKiira ot Jce-la/idt furrounded by the SziAJudat 
Sivddttdacot Swddujaia, Pa^-od^t, Tcyabd*Ei, or the fea of frefh water t 
for it was alfo the opinion of the ancients, that the furthertnort ocean 
was of frefli w'atcr: S^thkift O^eanm dukts fays Pliny. 

The Wellern ocean is in general ci\[cd ind MaMrAaita 

or the great fca j and in the Revi:c*/jarrll.t the (yhira’Stmudf& is faid to 
come down as low as the parallel of Ht/ntwitrt, or the fnowy mountains, 

* llic wqkI ii £<ncr]i3ty mulctflaoJ ta fignify b\iih ngnlEdi ulib fucJi tivcj li 

piT>dacc etrUem QTiit JjpSmui^g ± I lUilJ 1 cemc ta uzAi of S^diAsdila-dv^/Si tlut It Jj 

to lx uibderSttffid thcTt of iBe willow. 
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ct about tWrfy degrerfs of latitude' Korth. Calanus Teems to allude to 
tfik wonderful* Teas, wbcn he faid to AleXakder's mcSenger, that 
/ormetly there were fprings of water» others of milk, honey, wine and 
Oil, but that in the prefem wicked age and degenerated times, they had 
difappcared. This is alfo the opinion of many divines in Ind/a^ who 
belkve that in Caii~yuga thefc Teas have difappeared, w are turned fait, 
End bitter, and alfo, that the white iOand, h become black, on accoiwt 
of the (ms of mankind. Onesicritus, to whom Cal an vs 
was fpeakirg, was probably unwilling to give credit to thefe fws 
of mdk, wine, and honey, but could have no great objcdlion to (‘prings 
only of the fame. One of the fcven feas is called CJ^audra^Sagara or Tea 
of honey, I belaeve, in the Sidd‘Jt>aTi!a*S'irmi^{\ TJicre is another 
divi/ion of the world into feven dmpas; more complete than the preceding, 
but its origin is not mentioned. Their names are, Jam&v, in »the 
renter i to the Weft, reckoning from North to South, arc the 
Ftt/di/a Cuia and 'Sane’/utt to the Eaft, reckoning from South to 
vNi^rih, ,or ramflt md Ai^a^ The of Cuh and 

-r m* are acknow ledged to be -Eaft and Weft with refpea to M'a. Jamba 
•heifrappews. Again in a .difterent light. It includes Iadia, ihc elected 
rplttins OstfVtfj^ahd moHEjt Miru, ^d extend^ to wads the Weft to. (he 
^tfb^Mtf. Vea^^aVid thc Lpr^dW giftf. The followers of jin a, in lnd^a, re- 
.ptieferttijismiu incar^ ia.the &rre light, fjtcept that they make it larger. 
•widVff cfft lii ex tend i t as fat a S; the (hot es. of t he, Ea-y ^an d Mediterranean 

NnrilTWffft tju^irter of the old 
»Cbnt‘meht,'ds-£ttro^f,.Rs.wftl appear irrore fully ia' ihojcouffc of this work. 

* -Th(! Coilf, accordifng to^thfs na\y divAftop, includes the lefter 

■k*‘ii>dfci{if '‘SyKib''snd Arttbin,. Thereif^nos plfp ;tq be a tliird divipa 
^f''Cajimarthc='iquiu^; which: iinc I odes Etbi^pi^ . -The 
account plautlbfy for thcle three difterent fttuatlons afttgned to Cviu, by 
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fuppofwg h owitTg to the fuccefTtve cmigrUtons of the origma? inhabit-aj/ti 
of that counuj ; and the fiift aod feeond CiJa (licy tonfidcr but as one 
the famc- 

The third <hpip(i is that of ^atn^ha or Africa^ of which they know but 
little, and nothfog beyond Etbkpht or ratiter AbvJ^nia and £^^37;^/ wkh the 
Eaflem fhores. It retains rn great meafureits ^anferit namcj: an exrcnfiwe 
part of that coaft being called Lengh^ and Ltngb’hhar to this day. But 
Ptolemy extends it as far as cape Gardafui^ to the South of which, he 
places another cape called or S'ingis fXtreffia, The denomination 

of Hitm*ha is obvious aSfo in the names of iSmgw, Len^ijlant and per¬ 
haps Lf/igiiana, Lafigiro^ £,anbaga^ Lefiigbt, ar^d even perhaps S^negal^ 
from the Sdn/erk Sfjn^*bala in 3 derivative formand the Troglodytes are 
called to this day Sbongaio^* 

S'anc'ba’d'aJipa Ggaifies the iiland of fhells, and the natives, according 
to Strabo, ufed towear large collars of themi but, according to the 
PaurdrUcSt the inhabitants ufed to five in fbclls: probably in caverns, hollow¬ 
ed like Hiclls, or compared'to {hells. The famous demon S'A^Nc'HAsitRA 
lived in a ihctl. When Crisiina killed him, he took the Ihell in which 
he lived, and which is now become one of Vishnu’s inpignia.. This 
H range idea was not unknown to the Qritkst who reprefrnt young Nerites, 
who is one of the Cup'IDs, as living in (hejls, on the Ihorcs of the Hod fea. 

is then fynonymous with Troglodytka of the ancients. 
The TrogiodyttTf or inhabitants of Eaves are called in feripture Sakiatt 
bccaufr they dwelt in Sueatf ot dent ,* but it is probahie, that the word ^ 
Suca, which means a dtn only in a fecondary fenfe, and Cgnihes alfo 
aa arbour^ 3 boothj. or^ a tent, was originally taken la the fenfe of a 
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f.ltfj, frqm S’iinc^ba, and afterwards ufed to impjy anjt fAbric to dwtll 
iX Tims the word is obvioudy derived from ttie ^ianfent d'hani, ot 
in (he language of Tibet, in which it fignilies any place, hogfe or 
even country to live in* The Sukinif or Sukkiim were a powerful natioti 
in the time of Re kobo am, for they accompanied Shisuac in his expedi¬ 
ent ag tin (I and we find their defeendants, m the third cen¬ 

tury of the Uejra, croifing Ara/m, and invading ir^k-Arahi, or the coun¬ 
try about Ba&yhn under ihetr king Saheb-al-Zeims, or the lord of 
who appears as a fucceffor of the famous SAi{c’fiA-Muc'HA-HA''cA, a giant 
in (he fhape of a fnake, svith a mouih like a fheil, and whofe abode was in 
anicll: and who had as ufual two countenances, that of a man, and 
another of a fnakc. He was killed by Cr ishma ; but his defeendants and 
fubjeds, in fimilar fliapcs* ftill remain there* H= is called alfo Pa'nceia- 
JANVA, The breath of theSANc'n a-n a'ca is believed by the Hindut to be 
a fiery poifooous wind, which burns and deftroys animals, and vegetables 
to the diftance of a hundred Tojan^i round the place of bis tebdence i and 
by this hyporhefis they account for the dreadful efFcAs of the Sdmum, or 
hot envenomed! wind, which blows from the mountains of Hubab, through 
the whole extent of the defert* The fage Ac as tv a, who is fappofed to 
Jive in the South Weft or Abyjjiniat put an end to this eviland even re¬ 
duced the ferpent fo much as to carry him about in an earthen vcflcl. 
This legend ts current in the Weftem parts of indla^ but, how far it is 
countenanced in the Purditas^ I cannot fay. The Hindut in the Weftern 
parts of India are remarkably welt acquainted with the fupcrftitious monu¬ 
ments, rites and legends of the Mufulmattt in Arabiat and fuch as 

the ferpent the black ftone in the Co,aba^ the two pigeons def- 

troyed by Monammed, and the impreffion of a foot on a ftone there. 
Thefe, plaufibly enough, they claim as their own properly, and have tra¬ 
ditionary legends purporting to be grounded on the Paurdiuit, though per- 
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haps not exprtflly found thert. They fay, there was formerly a ^jtat 
intercourre between them and Bgypft and Ara&tat where t^re 

are and JtrdJhrH^t even .to this day, as well as all over 

ar>d even in -nccaiionalty go there, and certair^ it is, 

that the fftmous UKD'HA-ldA'Hir, who travellt^d to Ah/iezo, and died lately 
at iJf/Jurej, attempted to go to Pgyf/ft but he went no further than £/. 
Gniif and on the Weftern, ftiores of the Ptrfimi gulf, being 

deferred from going further. 1 have made me tit ion of him in my efl’ay on 
Sam1‘R>aujs, calle4SAMi'*p2^*V by the /fiwdwr. Ptolemy Ci w many 
liinim at Attfiandfia, and they ufed to viht the umplcof Maua'-Bhaga'- 
at Bamiyki or in Syria according to Luciak, ai cited by the 

authors of the ancient univeifal hi (lory 4 


Tii£ mountains in which S'AMc’itA'svaA lived, arc called tothb day 
JIu6ab in Arabici ot the mountains of the rerpent, and thn people lof 
thefe mountains have, according to the Ai^uan tfaveller/tbgendsry 
traditions of a fnake, w'ho formerly reigned over thtm, and 
conquered the kingdom of They arc famous wirli their/ftrpafi- 

tinc tribes in Oriental tales j and in the Ardian Nights, iv^ read of 4bc 
miraculous efcape of Stnbad Ifom tire devouring mom|vof,Jthart 4fca<^/pl 
race, who lived in caves amofig ibo mountains. Near ahat country ^c 
was expofed to many dangers from tire bryds called Rpthet Smetgs* \%\\t 
GaruHfiS of the P4urdii!(t, whom romancers reprefenti ^ living 

i 11 MiAagpfee /■, accord i ng tq M a r c o Po lo. r T he ftrp c n t hidga 

is now called Ihrtdi it* Egypt, The Mufuinkms infift, that (t if a 
of that name transformed into a ih^ci tin? ilTAt|it 

meoiioned in the book of %dii'y the 

in the dtmpa.^i idmit ha is tho cppital city of or cajled 

Cnjlinafgand, being fitualcU ,gn .^ht^yivifC; Crijitrta, or ij^c 
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isA w¥th^ buck body in a Kurout ^ivett Havo two counta- 

n»hc«s. NaieeIit had a famoQ* clephjbt caltei Cumda^ with tlic title 
of or the clophtnt of tha South Weil quarter, ot NairrTt, 

WondeifiJl Oortes are related of hhn ; and rbefe is no doubt biit fomc of 
them a« memioned in the Pttrddat, or fomc other books s but 2 could 
nbr find them. This famous elephant is hewewrr mentioned in Lexi¬ 
cons, and lived in yu;re’WW>.i, with his tribe of giants in the lhape of 
elephants, or rather with two countenancM. The names of fevcral 
fivers in* that country are pure Sm/crin and obvfoufly allude to the 
itncicnt inhabitanisinthc fliapeoP clephahts, hying smd fpotting on their 
batiks. Thus the Afflanmm is from or full of ele¬ 
phants. the Mdftb was oaHcd/l/g&Xar froth becaufe their 

dhinf held'his court there. A^aborai or AJt^r^ was alfo the name of 
another river thCRj froth Hs^i*vsfa or the country along its 

banks being full of elephants^ whofe abbdti it was. 

There the unronunatc Sihbad. aceordSng toS a'di* in the^u^AsreNights, 
was once more in the tnolb imminent danger amongtl this Elephantine 
tribe, on his return from vt rather Stratidttk or Madagajtof^ 

called alfo Ramh^ and in the Purdfw, Bariiia^ 

In my epTay on E^pi^ 1 men Honed the unforitmate affray between the 
fon of CossiD, and fomc of thefc elephants, in conlequcnce of which he 
became a Camtipa, or like a dead oorpfe. I cannot afccrtaiii whether the 
whole legend be genuine or not* certafn it is, that in Lexicons the Cbrc 
napis arc mentioned as belonging to the iriin. and rednde of Nairr it 
or PalXi, and ofcourfe they lived either E ht^h or in Egypt, 

The o( S'ofte'^ffi is riippofki^bv<-iTT*=»ia 
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of Sum-ifra^ or of the Moon. This mlfliken notion his been adopted fcy 
Ptolemy, and after him by Oriental writers. In the beginning of ihe 
Briihmdniii’-pvraii^, Lanca\ or the pen in foal of Maiayat tnd Sumatra 
the iflitid of Sunc'ha or Zengh. SarndjCdtram, adkering to ts a participial 
form anfweting to con^flhum in Luting and fitn-iftamai \s\ Greek. Thi# 
is underflood of the ifland of Mandara or Sumatra^ for it is pofitively 
declared, that Maba L.aned or M-ihied^ and Sumatrat are feparated by a 
{[tilt ca\ic<S LenicJ-‘dwdra, or ilie gates of La/ied. Ptolemy however fup- 
pofed it was the peninfula of MMued, that was thus joined to Afrieai 
and for this purpofc makes the fliores take a moft circuitous turn. El 
EDR isst alTerts equally, that the ifle of MdAr/joins toward the Weft to the 
country of Zengh. The inland, or Afe^y/rerrjwjn fca, is called TlmodadAst 
or the fcaof Yamat and by Ptolemy Hippad^s, perhaps from iht SanJmt 
Updbd’ii, which would imply a fubordinate or inferior fea. This ex- 
preffion would be perfedlly grammatical, but J do not recoUcfl that it is 
ever ufed. Hippadof may alfo be derived fimply from AhdhU pronoun¬ 
ced ApdPbi or the fea. The trafl of iQinds called Raneb by Arabian 
writers, and including Madagafcatt and the furrounding iHands, is obvi- 
oufly the dwipa of Ho/Ma mentioned in the Bbdgavata along with S'artc'ba 
in the South Weft quarter of the old continent. This illind being alfo 
called in Arahie the ifle of ihe Moon, has occaftoned fome confullon. 
Doctor Vine EHT has thrown much light on this fubjetft, in his Jearned 
and elaborate treatifs on the Feriplus of the Erytbreesn fea ; by which It 
appears, that the notions of thcjlra^j, relating to thefe fcas, arc more 
conformable to the Fura'-Aai than Ptolemy’s defeription. The three 
dmpot to tlic Eaftward are Tamola^ or Malaya, now the peninfula of 
Mbkcd, and the adjacent iUands j as for the dw/pa of Yama, its fitmuon 
is rather obfeure i the third h Anga^dwipa in the North Eaftj by which 
they underftand China, There is very little about it in the Pura^ar, and 
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with regard to the dt^fpas of Tama and Malaya^ they wilt be the fubje^t of 
a particular paragraph. 


VI, There is another dividon of the old continent, extraibed chiefly * 
from the BhagSvjta, the Brahm^aUd and Rrahmd.Puranas, which reprefctvt 
the world under the emblem of a Nympkaa or Lotos, floating on the 
ocean. There the whole plant fignifies both the Earth, and the two 
principles of its fecundaiion. The ftalk originates from the navel of 
VtSHNU, flecpmgat the bottom of the ocean; and the flower is deferi- 
bed as the cradle of Brahma^ or mankind. The germ is both Miru and 
thcLrn^j: the petals and filaments are the mountains which encircle 
Mnu, and arc alfo the type of the Tonh, the four leaves of the are the 
f«ur vafl dmipas or countries toward the four cardinal poj'nts. Eight 
external leaves placed two by two, in the intervals are eight Aibordioatc 
dwfpat or countries. 


The four great countries, or Maha-dwipas, are Xlttara-caru to the North, 
Bhadraiva to the EafV, Jatiiba to the South, and Cetumaia to the Weft. 
In the intermediate fpaccs in the North-Well are Swaraa^pra/rha or 
Ireland, and CkeT/dra-iuda-jdvarnaaa, or Britafn, In the North-Eaft are 
Rmanaca and Mandara: thefc arc unknown, and have been placed there 
probably for the fake of fymmetry. In the South-Eaft, Laned, the pc- 
ninfula of MdiaCa, Sinbdla or Ceylon t in the South-Weft there is Manila, 
the Rane/t of MraMan authors now Madaga/car; and Pdneba jaftya, or 
Sanc^ha ; as may be feen in the accompanying deJmeatton of the world¬ 
ly Lotos, 

The ufualdlvifion of the known world is Inro nine dhmUat or por¬ 
tions exadly of the fame fizc as to fuperEcjal contents, but of very dif- 
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fcreni figures an <3 dimen {tons. In the center of the old continent, on the 
highetl and moft elevated fpot, is the diviiton called or the cir¬ 

cle of JIa: to the Eafl is Bbadra/vst and to the Wtft CetumJla^ or fisn- 
ply Cetu, Toward the South are three ranges of mountains, and as 
many to ihe North: bet weep them are four divifiotis, two betwetn- 
the three ranges in the South, and as manj between thofe in the North. 
The names of the ranges to the South of IMvrafta are Hmdeb^j/a, Hi~ 
nuidra or the fnowy mountain; to the North of this range is the fecdncl 
called Hema-tHt'a from its golden peaks: the country or divillon between 
them is called Cimptt^rujhat or The third range is cal¬ 

led Nijhad'ha^ and the country between this, and Htma-dma i$ called 
Harwafjham, or J{ari-c*hartda. 

To the North of lldvrata are the M 7 ;r, or blue mountains: to the 
North of this range U another called "Stof/ii, or the white mountains: the 
country between thefe two is called Romjaca ; the third and la ft range is 
called ; and the country between the two laR is 

or Hiraiimsya, Thefe fix ranges extend from fea to fca, and arc of dif. 
ferent length, according to the latitudes they arc in. The length of 
the two innermoft ranges, and of courfe of the longcft, is equal to 
the breadth of Jamhu^dwipa or ico,ooO Tojanas: ihc length of the two 
middle ranges and Htma-cHf a is 90.000 rojaneji the two outer- 

mod Sr and Himdchela are 80,000 njamn in length, Thefe 

mountains are aooo refW broad and as many high, or about lo.ooo 
jniles: we arc informed in the Calicd^purJiia, that it was fo formerly, 
but that ftnee, the mountains have gradually fiiblided, 'and that the high- 
eft is not above one Tajana in height, or lefs than five miles. 


According to the Trat^lo^aodarpafta : thefe ranges do pot extend 
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from rp Tea, anti occupy iitile more than the fourth part of (he breadth 
of the ol^ continent, which is in that treatife faid to be equal to 60,000 
T’junn-t, The length of the two outermoll ranges is declared to be <^203 
Tpjtmat: the two middle ones 8416: and the two inncrmofl 16,834, 
This is the more reafonable, as thefe three ranges very plain and obvl* 
ous in the North of luMa, are room cottfu fed together and di Tap pear at 
fome diHance from it t and as 1^0,000- Yajuftat- in the arc 

eonfidered as equal to 180 degrees of longitude, the firll range will extend 
Eaft and Weft, about two and twenty degrees of longitude, which is 
the ufmoft breadth of India. The dilFerence, between the two other 
ranges and the firft, is dirproporiionatc and inadmiftibJe t and the pro^ 
portion given in The of ihcir rcrpcdlive lengths is more naeural, 

being in the ratios of ten, nine and eight. In this manner the three ranges 
arc in a great meafure confined to the original Jamiu or India, 

The country, to the South of the Southernmoft range is called BhUra/a, 
and originally was confined to India; but it is alFo enlarged along with 
yamda, and is now made to extend from the ftiores of the Atlantic to 
thofe of the Eaftcrn ocean. 

In the fame manner the country beyond the Northernmoft range as far 
as the frozen ocean is called Curu, or jiiravarat being the native country 
of the famous elephant of Indra called Aira-bata^ and of his numerous 
tribe and defeendants, whofc txuvim or fpoils are to be found in vaft quan¬ 
tities in the Northern parts of the old conrinent, Thefe nine divifions 
are faid to be perfcdlly equal in fupcrficial contents, though of different 
ftiapest and the only difficulty in delineating a general map of the world, 

IS to divide the whole furface into nine equal parts, one of which in the 
center is to be a perfedt fquare, and out of the eight others, every two 
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divLflans are to have cxiflly ihc fame figure and dimenfiens. 'I'he ac- 
companytng map oF JaTTiiu, winch is very common* is fuppgftd to be 
drawn on ihtFc principles; but whether it be very exaft in that refpeft, 
I fliall not determine, as I am by no means willing to go through the 
nccefiary calculations, which after all w'ouEd prove of no ufe. In con- 
fcqucnce of this arrangement, the firft range, or the fnowy mountains* lies 
under the parallel of fifty-two degrees of latitude: the fecond under that of 
65^ 48'j and Nj/had*ba in 76", Miru is here fuppofed to be the North 
pole. The three other ranges beyound Mhu are exafily in the fame la¬ 
titudes, reckoning from the oppofite fide of the equator, which circum- 
feribes the Northern hemifpherc. But Mfru is not the North polcj it is 
true that it is the Nava, Noiebt or under the ninetieth degree not from the 
equator, but from the horizon : or in other words, it is the zenith, and 
center of the known world, or old continent not including the. Tea j. and 
this center according to the Paaraiiics, In the time of Cosmas Indopleo- 
STES, in the middle of the fisth century, was Faid to be ezaflly between 
China and Greece. We read conflanily in the Pi/raMaj of countries, 
mountains, and rivers, fome to the North, others to the Eaft, or to the 
Weft of Mem: the country of North-£ 7 ffrti beyond MfVa* is repeatediy de¬ 
clared to be to the South of the Northern ocean. All thefe exprefiions 
ihew very plainly that by Mira the Paura^ics did not originally under¬ 
hand the North pole, which they call SidJ’bnfiur * which place, the afiro- 
nomers fay cannot be under the North pole, becaufe it is in the track of 
the fun ! for when the fun is there, it is midnight at Lanra and in M'u i 
it mufl be then under the equator. This is very truei but we are to argue 
in the prtfent cafe according to tlie received notions of the Pauva^iiiei, who 
formerly confidered the Earth as a flat fiirface with an immenfe convexity 
in (he center, behind which the fun difappeared gradually, defeenjing fo 
as to graze the furface of the fea at SidiPbapura, In the Brabmsn^ Purd* 
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lia, ftftion of the Bhuvana- Ctsa^ it is declared that one-half of the furface 
vtdi of the earth is on the South of Mira, and the other half on the North. 
All this is very plain if we anderdand it of the old continent j one half of 
which is South of the elevated plains of little Bokhara, and the other half to 
the North of it. Then twelve or fifteen lines lower, the author of the fame 
Pura'-^j adds, and thefe two countries South and North of Miru are in the 
fliape of a bow: this is to be underflood of their outermoft limits or ihores. 

Another irrefragable proof, that by Meru wc are to underfiand the elevated 
plains of litik Bokhara, are the four great rivers ifTuing from it* and flow* 
ing toAvard the four cardinal points of the world \ three of which are well 
known to the Htndm^ Thefe riveia are the Qm\g€s, the Sitd flowing to* 
ward the Eafl. and now called the Har^^Moren 1 the Bhadra to the North* 
and probably the yemfta in Biheria t the fourth is the Apara-Ganihicd, or 
Weftern GajiU‘m\ called more generally the Chacjhu. It flows toward the 
Weft* and its prefent name among the natives toward its fourcc* is Coijha, 
and from the former is derived its Grttk appellation of Qxui^ 

I 

Thus the diflance of Af/ra from ihectjuator is reduced from ninety de* 
grees to forty-five; the diflance from the cijuator at LaneJto SidtPha-pura 
or the North Pole, is reduced from one hundred and eighty to ninety dc* 
grees: and every diftance from North to South in the Hindu maps, muil 
be reduced in the fame proportion. 

Thus the fnowy mountains to the North oi I,iSa^ and placed in the 
map in the latitude of fifty-two degrees, arc brought down lower into 
twenty-fix degrees* the half of fifty-two; and they really begin that lati¬ 
tude near JJam i but they are made moft erroneoufly to run in a diredlton 
Eafl and Wcfl. Stk,'ABo defcants a great deal upon the diredlion of 
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the mountai,^! to the North of hdh • fro^n Hipf^anhus: ani Eratcfiks. 
7 U;s; and concludes by faying that the obliquity of the direaioh of chefc 
ranges was to be retdincd in the maps, exa^ty as it was in the old ones. 
The whole retludlions are thus exhibited in the following table s 
the North Pole, 

parallel of 66" or Polar circle, 
firft range North of 
fecond ditto ditto, 
third ditto ditto, 

M/rUt 

third range, South of ibfJru, 
3 ^ 34 -' fecond range ditto, 

26 fnowy mountains. 


128" 
114 a' 
104 
90 
76 


5a 


s' 


66* 

64* 

57 » 

53 

45 

38 


Me*! of »h,Bwnb«. beyond their compfcmen. to ninetr ii to 

be ufed., 


But as or the centrical point between the fources of the foot 

great rivers, is not in the latitude of forty.five degrees, a further cor- 
leftioo muA fake place. No precifion can be expeded here i but this 
centrical point cannot be carried further North than tbirty-nme, or forty 

degrees: and the three Northern ranges will fill ia the following 
latitudes. 

Me^ru in 40*, the JV>/i3 range in 47- Svefa, in 52% and SMvm 
in 59 ‘* 


The fummit of Miruh reprefented a« a circular plain of a vaft extent. 
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funDiinded hy an edge of hills. The whole is ciHed nhraet.^, or the 
circle o( Ila, and cotiGdercd as a celcftial Earth, or SuargsBumti 
and it is thus c Jltd to this day by the people of Tihei, the Chne/e, and 
the 7ariarsr and like the/ffniAiJ they have it in the greateft veneration, 
worflvipping irs encircling mountains, whenever they defery them. Ac¬ 
cording to De Guicnes, the CMfitp call them and the Tartan 

Ki7o/ttaftt or the celcftial mountains. In Tikt they call them Ta^rgra or 
Tangk, according to F. Cassia«o, and Puea^n-gir, who accompanied 
(he late Lama to Ciifia; and gave me an accurate journal of his march 
from Tiim-Lumbf> to Stling, cj Bhing, Tmgri, in the language of the 
Tartars end Monguh, fignlfies the heavens, and even Tikt is called Tikt~ 
TmgtU cr the heavenly country of TikL The name of Tien-c^ban i* 
given by the Chinffi to the mountains to the North of Hmai to the 
Southern part of the circle, they give the name of Siaue^e^Aa^, or fnowy 
mountains. This range, fays De Guignes, runs along the Northern 
limits of Iffdia toward China, encompafling a large fpacc, endofed, as 
it were, within a circle of mountains*. The Southern extremity of this 
circle is dofe, according to the prefent Hindu maps, to the lafl cr 
Northern range called N^ad'ha: And this is aflually the cafe with the 
mountains of Tangrab near Lafa, which is in the interval between the 
fecond and third range. According to F. CASSIA^^o, the mountains of 
Tangrah arc feen from the fummit of Cainii/d, feveral days journey to 
the Weftward o£ Laja, The famous Pura'n-cir left them on the 
left, in his way from TiJfaa^Lmik to China, at the diaance of about 
twelve cofs, and did not fail to worfiiip them. At the djftance of 
feventy-feven cofs from the hft place, he reckoned Lajfa to be about 
twenty cofs to the right; twenty-three cofs beyond that, he was near 
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ihc mountains t>F Ni/sjmk-Tttngra, a portion of that immcnTc circular 
ridge. In hh progrefs lowfard the famous temple of Vjuk or Dzuk^ called 
S^ukt in ihe maps, he faw them feveral times, Clofc to NiTiJink-Tangra 
he entered the moutitains of Lurkinb, called Larkin in the maps, 

Vn. This facrcd mountain, or heaven-like country, made part, it 
f;cms, of the facrcd cofmography of the ancients. The Jrwt had 
fome notions of it, and called it the mountain of God : they afterwards, 
with great propriety, gave that name to mount Mor/nh. The Grrgkf had 
their mount Olympus, inacccflible but to the Gods: and liU-vruita, or 
Ild-vruita fignifics the circle of Ila., the Earth, which U called alfo 
lUd. Olympus is derived from the Sunfe^rii I/dpu, or Ildput, the holy city 
of 1 lA or Ida, thus it appears that Olympuh and IJa were originally the 
fame. In remsmhrancc of this holy circular fpicc, the Greeks and 
Romans, when wiliivog to build a town, marked out a circle, which the 
fitH called Olympus, and the others Mundut from the San/hrit, Manda a 
circle: they faid alfo urhs &rbh, which is a tranflatlon of ma/sSa in the 
language of the Gods, into that of mortals. According to Du PaaRott 
the Parfis are acquainted with fuch a mountain in the center of the world j 
and fo are the Mufulmam to this day. It was not unknown to our 
anccAors the Scythians; for they are introduced by Justin, faying 
that their native country was (Ituated on an elevated fpot, higher than the 
reft of the world, and from which rivera flowed in all dire £1 ions. The 
yrsss and Greeks foon forgot the original Mhu, and gave that name to 
fome favorite mountain in their own country; the firft to mount 5iVjtf or 
Mariiih, The Greeks had their Olympus^ and mount Idd^ near which was 
the city of JHm, Aiieyam in Sanferit from Ita, whofe inhabitants were 
Meropts, from Merupui being of divine origin, or defeended ffom 
the rulers of Mhu, 
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Tjusmountam was even known in Eurcpe to a late period 5 for it is 
menilonca in the geographer under the name of Mortgar^ from 

Mtru-ght, ot Meru~gir, the moumain of Mtru. It is defcribcd by him as 
of an immcnfe height, circular, and enclofing feveral countries within. 

This facred moutitain is called by divines m TUtt, PJgbiti^ hence 
SosTHENEs as cited by Pcot aiich*, inftead of faying (hat DioNvstos, 
or Bacchus was boro on mount Miru, or Mrm, fay?, that he was born 
on moi^m ArgUius^ which he places, it is true, either in Egypt ot 
£thhpi&^ 

.1 

In ihc fame author wc find another ridiculous ftory about this 
mountain, under the name of the bed of Bojleas, which he fays was 
one of the bigheft peaks of mount Coucafut; and from whicH Jupi¬ 
ter hurled Saturn down into Tar/arut, Mount M/ru is cabled in 
the Deccan, the mountain, peak, Cu^j ot Dorcea, pr the pole Boureh by 
Mr. Bailly, and other French authors. Ii* the Tom.'/// language, and 
oihcis in that country, the North is called FaU'tca, Va^iurram, or FaEa* 
purram, gcn/rally pronounced VAraca&c, the North wind FdrnHida, from 
the root Fnda, In Sa^rrt iTdne is the North, or XlttarQ, VaJa fignifies 
originally high, great, &c. and ihc North is called io San/ent Uttara, from 
its being fuppofed to be the highcfl paint on the furface of the earth. The 
Creeks thus trauflated Cu€j ihc peak of Burrdf^r, Badaga, Badaca, by the 
bed of Boreas, becaufe/fw.v' \n Creek (tgnilics abed. This mode of 
tranflation feems to have b^e^i much jn ufe among them r for they 
tranHated, De<t-hifi, the fotefl of the Gods, by Tb^^n-‘pmnatt Hedrum- 
ficnee. Aifidmi, a powerful tribe in the hills ncartbeG^flg« by A/loynii 
or people without mouths. 

* Pj^tiTAKCH de auns^ 
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The mountains of Ptolemy, in the Dtccart, are in tht country 

of the Bad^as, according to Bur6f tan travellers of the fevcnteetith century i 
and their language is called Badega. The inhabitants of that country are 
called in the Tavtuli dialedl Vadutinj and by others l^ftduca, and Vadugat, 
but generally pronounced Vdrugat^ and Wamgai \ though in writing they 
rchin the letter D which has a peculiar found between D and R, as tn 
Sanferit, Nonnds in his ^ takes particular notice of mount 

li/itrUf and of its circular fin Face on its fummlt. ** Bacchus, fays he, or 
** CftfsrtNA divided Ins forces Into four armies ; one he fent to the foot 
“ of the Northern mminuin, whh a circutar funvmit, and furrounded 
“ with deep Tallies 111 a I i'^1 wirU trees i a.id from this peak in Caucajus^ 
iflfuc many rivers deiiving tne:r w.-rrs tro-n Jupiter. This was 
** Jupiter Plovialis, the Inor.v nt t le i/tvj/j;, who holds his court 
on the fummit of iW/rw, which is ci!lc-.J ths %v:strga, or heaven of Indr A. 
To this mountain Euhbmerus gives the name of Ofympust and very pro^ 
perly. It is emphatically called, as we have feen, the circle of //a, or 
idd^ Of I/dvrattai it might be called alfo .or Jldpur, the city of the 
Earth, or from I/a Ba<r, which founds exactly like Has in 

Crtti, Ila was the fpn of Vaivaswata-Ma,nu, or Noah, and in his 
old age, he rcfigncd the empire of the E irrh to himj and thus he became 
or yijd’pan, the Lprd fovereigo of the cart li, apd Ilus the eideft 
in Homer, lived near mount Ofjrm/wj and //jJq tjie cuy of ///irfls in- 
habited by Me ropes, ^ 

« 

Ila, and /rat tn Safi/tr/z, fignify the earih, andthefe tht^e names 
are to be found in the Greth language : I/ys, or /W, figntfics lAud; Efa is' 
the earth j and Ida is the name of the Goddefs Earth, Id<^j both 

* Nokmi nb. XXVIL y, is®* 
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tn Gr^tk^ and the ancient Gothic. Athbnagoras. as cited by Rctdbeck • 
Informs iis, that, according to Ortheus, wstcf was firfi, and from it was 
created l/ys or Earth ta an vnfarmrd ttite f I la' or Ila's was the fon of 
Manv, or Noah; called alfo Mitra Vardn'a in the PardHas, or the 
friendly Varuka, or Neptune. According to Hesychius, Ilaon, a hero 
was the fon of Pos Et don, the God of t he Tea. yyd in San/crif h the Errlh j 
and in GraA Ata^ G/, or GaiUt which lafi fignifies earthy and alfo dufit 
Thus, in^wiy^riV, //i is the earth; and AUeyam, is duft and earth aifo. 
AUtyani’pui is fynonymous with Iid‘pus, and is the famous city of Ihura. 
and of the Gods, ^beavcrjly ciry^ which is really terrejlrial bcavtn. The 
followers of Alexander miftooka fmall mountain, between Cii^Kyandthc 
Indru for the original Mhu, This is called Mfra-i/i/rga, or the peak 
of fiferu, in the Purd^js, and is confijered as a fplintct of that lioly 
mountain. There arc many other hills thus called in Lidia, befides arti¬ 
ficial ones, and the Gods arc Tuppofed to come, and fport there occafiona!- 
ly. The Credit had likewife ftveral holy mountains called Olympus, and 
Ida. Evhemerus calls it Tripbyltaa Olympus^ becaufe S'iva, with his 
trident trifuf, Jupiter Triphylius, refidcs there; and fixed it on its 
fummit. Tnc TVi/*/ is called Tri-pbata\n the North-Weft parts of India, 
from the Smfci it Truphala, which is rendered in Lexicons by ^ri-cantaca, 
or having three points. The word phala was ured in the Weft in that 
fettle, and the obelifcs in the circus Were called Phda, But as TTf-/MiW 
in Greek fignifies three tribes, or families, Evhemeros thought proper to 
tranllatc it thus; befides, he found three nations and cities in the legends 
of India, which he might conceive countenanced his tranilation. 
The abode of Uranus was called Caius or Cdiut by the Latians, and 
he is the fame with STva, called the God of Cailds, becaufe lie rcfidcs 
on Caildja, one of the three peaks on the fummit of Miru. 


• Voliiine 11, pugt 466. 
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Mount ia Caid to be of four different colours, toward 

the four cardinal points: but the P^ur^fiicj are by no means una¬ 
nimous about them! and rhe feas, through the reflection of the /^lar 
beams from each fide,; arc of the fame colours. The Eafl, like the /irdii- 
mtttT, Js of a white colour; the South, like the Vaifyaf, is yellow j 
the Weft, like the Cjhudrus^ is of a brown, or dark colour; and the 
Norih IS red like the CJktiru. But >n the Uaimavatchar^^ Mkru is 
fa id to be fupported, or propped, by four enormous buttrefles: that to¬ 
ward the Eafl, is of pure goid ; toward the South, of iron; to the Weft, of 
fiWer; and the buttrefs to the North, of copper. Thus toward the Eaft it 
is yellow, to the South red, white to the W^eft, and of a dark brown to 
the North. There are fe^^era! other opinions, which I {hall pafs over, 
with obferving, that the Indian ocean is called Aruiiada or AruAaikdhit or 
the Red ffa, being reddened by the reflexion of the faiar beams, from 
that fide of which U of that colour; and Pliny nearly fays the 

fame thing. * I fliall pafs over the extravagant accounts of this famous 
mountain, rcprcfenicd by Ibme as a cone, by others as an inverted one, 
Iq C^hn they fay it U in the Ihipc of an irnmenfe round column ; in 
^ihti this column is fatJ to be fquar^; fotne of the followers of JiNA 
compare it to a dr urn, that is to fay, they give it the fliape of a barrel. 
This idea however extravagant, and abfurdj prevailed once in the Weft: 
as we have feen before. 

VIII. The rivers flowing from Meru are four in numbert there are 
four aifo in feripturer and we read in the hdJa of four primseval rivers of 
milk flowing from the teats of the cow AudhuMolat In all thefe accounts 
thefe rivers arc only branches of an original one called or 


* PtiKiTi lib, s, t, 
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Ma/iMc!n\in the Purdfian in the EJJa alt rivers derive their origin from 
that called Uvtr-geimet: but tn feripture it has no name. 

iTrifes from under ihefccrofViSHMu, at the polar ftar, and paBiitg 
through the circle of the moon, it falls upon the fummit of M/rai 
where k divides into four llreams, flowing toward the four cardinal points. 
According to Ctae/s, this river went forth, watering the garden of 
Edefit and of courfe winding through it! from thence it was parted, and 
became into four heads. The Piturd^cs ufe the fame expreffion. but in 
a literal fenft i and fiippofc that thefe four branches pafs adually through 
four rocks, carved into the Ihape of foiir hcads.of various animals. The 
running towards the fouth. paffes through a cow's head f hence 
India is called the country oPthe Cm, its mhabicants arc defeended 
according to fome from a cow, hence they are fly led Gau-vanfas, they 
were originally or limply Palks, _or iliephcrds. To the Weft 

is a horfe s head, from which flows the ch^cpiu or onut : and the in¬ 
habitants of the countries bordering on it, arc of courfc AStas, or Ta- 
rangamas, horfes or rather horfcmcn. According to Scripture the honfe 
of Tqgakmau, orTHoECAMA, Esbc 15 called by Cedrenus and Svh- 
CELLUS, traded in the fairs of 3>r<f, with horfes. Toward the Eaft is the 
bead of an elephant, from which flows the river Sitd : and to the North is 
a lion’s head, from which flows the BbadTafamdi hence this country, the 
fame with SiieWir, * is called the kingdom of the lions: and there was 
actually a powerful Tartarian tribe called the tribe of the lion. 

The have no rivers bn but place the origin of them 

in the South Weft quarter. The rcafon of this is, that they place 
the feven dwifias, or ranges of mountains, with their fcas belwccn M^ru, 
and or Jamba^dvdpa, Thefe feven fcas, or rather the river of 
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mitk* winding fcvcn times round U the original rivAT, which 

reappears tn the South Wei^, and there partings becomes into four heads 
of animals, the fanic as in the Pardllait But the rivers are very differenti 
being the the SiaJ'hu or InJust the Fahhu or Brabma'-ptHru^ 

which ijprings from tfic head of an elephant; and for this rcafort upper 
is called the kingdom of the etephant, though there are no ele¬ 
phants there at prefent. The other river, toward the North, iffues from 
a lion’s head, and is called Sits : it is the Oxuj. Thefe four riven 
fprlng from the roots of the tree of a rnoft extravagant fize. 

The feem to know but of one tree of knowledge, and grant¬ 

ing all OUT willies, The Pauriitiss have many, w'bich they call Calp^- 
vrrcJ^jii. There is but one in the- M^Z-rVu/ accounr, and the Mufuimans 
acknowledge but one, which they call and nui ancelfors bcafted 

of the famous Afh-tree T^draJiL This river of rnilk, winding round 
Mirut is not peculiar to the followers of Euod’hji. I remember feeing 
in one of the * Purddjij, that the heavenly Gangti winds feven timei 
round A/irrr: that is between that mountain, and the dwipa <i( yaM&u. 
The according to mythologies ill the Well, went nine times round 

the worldi for nine was a favouriic number among them: and the 
ancient Goth reckoned nine worlds, or dwtpas. The elevated plains of 
Afent arc perhaps the higheft fpot, or at leaft the, higheft fijt in the 
old continent. Its height toward India, and China, is prodigious: it is 
not fo confidcrablc toward the North, and is flill lefs toward the North- 
Weft, where the afeent between the Uthinot-pyrgos or ftone-tower, and 
the ftation of the merchants trading to China, is by no means very 
difficult. The Lithmos-p^fg&s ftill exifts under the name of Chaijatom 
or the foriy columns} and is famous all .over thnje countries. - The 
[lation of the merchants is ftill their place of rendezvous to this day, 
and is called Tk^-^deman, Ott the throne of - Solomon. The LttJ&iVia/- 
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trg« is M the CTiftmiiy of a rmsll branch jutting out of a range of 
mountains to the left of the read, or to the North, and projeai toward the 
South, and ends abruptly in the middle of a plain.' Its catremity 
conlifting of a folid rock, has been cut into a regular flt.pe, with two 
rews. each of twenty columns. The Trent part is in a very ruinous 
ronditton, and the upper row of columns remains fufpendOd from the 
top, the columns below anfweiing to them, with their enfabtatore, 
having been deflroyed. It is a moll wonderful work ■ and ' areftbed by 
the natives to fupcrnatural agents as ufual, ' > . .* i . 

At the diftance of a day’s match toward the Eail. fs flSySda, or 0«, 
called alfo Os>, O,^; there begins a chain of mountains, from which 
fprings a rivulcr called W/rfre by STaanLEunaao: the range itfelf is 
called .T,Veil, by Major REauei.r. in his map of the twenty So/rne/er 
of Danius Hvstaspss. There tmds the country of BoUiri,; and begins 
the empire of (bha. It is a famous pafs, and is naturally the lendez- 
vons of the metchaots trading from the Weft to CWno. It is defended 
by a forr, now in ruins, and on a fm.ll peak near it. is a very ancient 
building, like a tower, of a wonderful ftruaure, called the throne of 
Solomon, near it is a mofqiK of curious marble. Then for ten davs, 
t ere IS nothing rtmaikable: the ground gently riling and falling j and' 
you arrive in the vicinity of mines of lead, which is exported all over 
the country. Two days further, you enter tlie plains of which 

i$ one day*s journey further. 

This account IS taken from the journal ofaHt^ne called Czsajir- 
CHsr, who travelled that wav from BMbrtt to Ctt/imir in the year 1780 
and was kindly given tome by i». Wlnolu at £»rfn«,. He had been 
madeptiibneion thefreoiict, of Wo.'.w hy the Ca/amrir, and fold as i 
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ilftve to iht ^UJ&*'e:Jt l^mtars* His mafler, who was a merchant^ went to 
trade 10 Q^Jhghar^ Tire*band aod Cajhmh i and, being plMfcd with his 
t^efaavionrj gave him his liberty. In company with fijme Armtidam he 
cAW£\(> Luchowt where he. was nejieved by Sir Eyre Cootbp whofe 
gcncro^ty enabled him to levifit hie native country> P. Wi:n dl£ repre^ 
femed him to me as a plain honed mao, and with Hie matler he had 
learned PirfKtn enough to make himfeU underwood. His route from Co* 
gtnd to Itdre’ft^ind is as follows: 


From Cogmd to Cu^aa, 

two days. 

Mdrbtldfi^ 

one day, 

Cherdbd and Cbd//a/cotj, 

t^'O days, 

H^d>i pafs. 

one day. 

Lead mines. 

ten days, 

To Girrd, and entrance into 


the pUtnSi 

two days. 

Cdjhgbdjt with a mud fort,, 

one day. 



In the mountains to the right of the road from Cajhgidrt to Tdre-bonti, 
he was told that the la Jut had its fource. According to the' account of 
fome natives of Samarkandf the firfl part of ihe'ioute (Unds thus; 


Cojend, 


Cdmbddantt 

lO cofs. 

CucaMt ~ 

la 

MurgbuL/ti, m 

'5 

liemukhdtit « 

to 

^luku^ZQletm&n or Oaf/S, 

10 


Their account was from report; for they never had travelled that'way, 
C/iidtfera feems to be the Candehan in Strahlehberg's map; Cstaa or 
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Cucofi, the Cffna of the NuMan geographer: and Nemukban is the Nmogart, 
of Str AHLENBERC*s- The Lithims-pyrgor feems to be the CliJ ^or Aacaba 
of the geographer, which muft have had fomething very rcmarkabTe 

to be thus noticed. One day's march toward the Eaft is the fort and pafs of 
AJlas, Atas, or The fortton a high hiH was built to put a fiop 

to the meurfitms of the Turks, from Bagkargbar or T&ncaUs, whofe capi¬ 
tal city was tbirty-feven days march to the Eaftward. From Afitii to 
mbot, there were ten days march, according to the fame geographer, 
who meant Cdjhghkr by it. perhaps, hecaufe the caravans to. and from 
Tibet met there; and Mr. Danville h of the fame opinion. In UiuG- 
BEG'S tables, and in the Aym^Ac&eri in the printed copies, we read Rus 
mftcad of the diftance between Cogend and Ou/b is about one hun¬ 

dred and thirty miles, which agrees tolerably well with the above account. 

Between the ranges to the North and South of Mem, the P^urd/des 
place two other ranges of mountains • one on each fide of Mhit, and in a 
North and Sooth diredion. The Weftem range called GaMamJdena, 
does really exift. and anfivers to the mountains of Ptolemy 

called alfo Cujnuda in the Pt^ra'das. But the Eaflern range called Md/ya- 
vdn, and aofwerlng to the former, exifis but in the imagination of the 

Paurdnksi fymmetry certainly required it, and this was enough for 
them. 


IX. In the Pdyu Pardda, wc are told, that the water or Ogba of the 
ocean, comjng down from heaven like a flream of Amrlta upon Mbru, en¬ 
circles it, through feven channels, for the fpace of 84,000 Teonas! and 
then divides into four ftreams. which, falling from the immenfe height 
of Mem, reft themfelves in four lakes, from which they fpring over the 
mountains through the air, juft brulKing the fummils. This wild ac- 
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count was not unknown in the Weft; for this pafTage is tranflited^ 
almofl verbaliy» by PlinTj and Curtkjs, in fpcaking of the Ca/igef, 
Cum fftdgno ip^at fi^tm fontU G&nget erumpu^ et magnorum mon- 

tiiim juga reflo alveo ftringit, et uH primum moilh pianities contingatf in 
qaodatn Iscu hojpitdur, Tiac words in Italics are from Pliny *, the 
others fr 0 m C 0 R T t u s-f. 

TiiESE four lakes are called Aruiioda in the Eafl: j Mdfia/tt in the 
South j in the Weft Smdai the fourth, in the North Is called Maha^ 
Bhddra. 

From Matia-Sarovarot or, according to the vulgar pronunciation, 
faraur, the lake of Mdm or Mdnafa^ ilTucs the Ganges, According to Po ra'n- 
GiK, who accompanied the late Lama to and had feen that lake in his 

way from haffa to hddtic, it is called in Tibet^ Chu-Mdpmh^ or the lake of 
Mdpanh, In the Lam a*s map it is called Mapama: but Ptt r a'n-gir, a well 
informed man, affured me that its true nanac was Mdpanb, It was probably 
written at firfl I^lapam by Portuguefe yejut/s, in whofe language the 
letter' M, at the end of a word, has a nafai found, as it had in Latifif 
and is to be founded like the letter N at the end of a w^ord in Frewb. 

Tins kikc is conftantly called Mdfi-S^raur hy pilgrlrnsj but this ap'^ 
peats, according lo the Faurdiiicf, to be another, a great way to the 
North: this they call Eindu^Sarffvaraf or the lake formed by the Bindu, 
or drops of water falling from the hair of M aha-i>eva, when he received 
the holy ft re am, from on high, on his head. 'liter c is certainly fome 
confufion in the Purdiias about Aldna^Sarovar^a; and we muft then 
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acknowledge two lakes of that name ; one on the fummit of Miru, and 
the 01 her to (he South of it: for the facred books cannot be reconciled 
other wife. In that cafe Bindu-farevara, mentioned but feldom, is the fame 
with the Southern Mana^farovara. The great Matta-farovara, which pro¬ 
ceeded from the heart of Brahma", is on Miru, and the four great rivers 
iffue from it: but from this Man-faraur, South of Miru, the Ganget\% the 
only river iffuing. It is of courfc the fame with Bmdu-/araur, or the 
lake Mop&nh of thofe of li&et. 

According to PuraTn-cir. this lake is fimated on an elevated plairr 
covered with long grafs, to the North of which is a conical hill called 
Kbyem^luag, and dedicated to Maiia'-devaj and which hiafmed in the 
map of the Lamas, but without name, and with two roads ending 
(here. It is one of the Southern peaks of mount Cmufjeb, which rifirs 
above tlic reft to an amazing heighu A fmall flream. rifing behind the 
luboidinat&pcak of is con fide red by pilgrims as die fourceof 

the Gangci, Tlicre ended the hirvey of the Lama mathematicians; 
and the countries to the South,, and South Weft were added artciwards* 
from the report of natives. During the rains the Jake is faiJ to over¬ 
flow, and fevcral ftreams rulh down from the hills; but they Ibon drv 
lip, even the facred flream iifclf not excepted. 

According to Pl*ra"k*cir, and other pilgrims from hiiia^ thisexten- 
live plain is fuirounded on all fides by peaks, or conical hills, but very 
irregular: toward the North they rile graJuaUr, artd a liitle beyond the 
fugar loaf liill of Kbytm-Iung begins the bafe of Cantaijeb, Toward 
the Eall the range of peaks is tciy low, fortning only a ferrated crvft. 
To the South this creft is much higher than lowaid the other cardinal 
points; but, to the North, the mountains beyond the creft are very 
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high. The Southern crefl is very near the banks of the lake. The 
lake itfelf forms an irregular ova], approaching to a circle, but the two 
inlets or fmailer lukes to the North are faid not to exift, for Pua aW'-c r 
route was to the North of the lake, and clofc to its fliorc, and he did 
not fee them. Pilgrims are five days in going round the lake, and the 
place of worfliip, ovGom&aht is to the South, It con fills of a few huts, 
with irregular fteps down the banks of the lake. The Ga^gf^ iffues 
from it, and during the dry fcafon its ftream is hardly five or fix 
inches deep. It docs not go through the lake called Lankert in the maps; 
it fiows to (he South Eaft of it, at the difiance of two or three cols. 
This lake is called India the pool of RaVana,’ and bL’caufe he is the 
Lord of Lancdi his pool is called the lake of LansJ, or Lattkcn in the maps. 

The lake of Man-Jaraur is tnentianed by Pliny, as I obferved be¬ 
fore, and it is probably the fame, that Is mentioned by Ctesias, who 
fays it was tight hundred jladia in -circuna fere nee. M. Polo deferibes it 
as to the Weft of but dots not mention its name. It is noticed 

by P. Monserrat, who accompanied the Emperor Acbar in his ex¬ 
pedition to Cahulln the year ijSr. He calls it Mdnfamort and, from 
the report of pilgrims, places it in thirty-two degrees of latitude North; 
and about three hundred and fifty miles to the North Eaft of Strhifid. 
The firfl: Earoptan tvho faw it, was P. Andrada in the year i63+r 
and in the years 17 T 5, and 1716, it was vifrted by the miflionarics P. Db- 
siHEKius, and Emanuel Trever. 

The Eurtnsbs cal! this lake ^ftauddit and place four heads of animals 
to the four cardinal points, from which fpring the four great rivers j and 
thus in the opinion of the divines of Tibei and jiva, this lake Is the 
real Mbn-JiiT&ut, From this defeription one might be induced to ruppofe 
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this kite to be the crit^r of a Vdeam, but much larger than any now ex¬ 
erting, CriBiAs fays that a liquid matter like oil was fwimming on its 
furfj^ce, and was carc/u)]y colUaed by the inhabitants, and M. Pqlo 
adds, that pearls were found there, The plJgryns I have confultcd 
knew nothing either of this precious oil or of the pearls. They (hew¬ 
ed me however fmall pebbles, fome, like peafe, others as big as a pigeon's 
egg, which they told me were found on the fiiores of that lake, and 
tiut pilgrims ufed to take a few of them as relics, to give to their 
friends : and I >s'as prefented accordingly with fomc. They are in gene¬ 
ral as tranrparent as the pureft chryftal, and I ihould fufpc^l them to be 
pieces of chryrtal, broken and rounded by mutual attrition, occafioned by 
the motion of waters. 

To the Well of this lake fprings the Si£ii^Catit*6a', probably the Stioi^^atu 
of Ar a IA H. It is called al To the M/fi^^^ha-Ganga, or impure Ganges r and 
is fuppofed by fomc lobe the fame with the "Sadffj or SMaia the PanJaS; 
this erroneous idea feems to originate from its being called by pilgrims 
S/dodi; but its true name ii Sifadd, nearly fynonymous with Sita.cdnnd, 
The famous Java- s iNM A, Rajah of fent people as far as the Cow's- 

mouth, and they found that the Siiodd, after flowing for a confidcrable 
fpacc toward the Weft fuddenly turned to the South, came within two miles 
of the Cow'a-mouth, and fell into the Gangts about lixteeti cofs lower. 

To the Eaft or is the Aru^da lake, literally the water or lake of 
Arttita or Dawn: and it is called to this day Orin-fiar, or the lake of Orin, 

and from it flows the yellow river, the Sifd of the Ft^rdiias, called alfo Para~ 
Caniiica or E art era Gan'dica^ 

Apareh'a, or to the Well, is the ^itdd lake from which i/Tucs the 
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Gat^ScdQt Wcfltrn Gandka^ called alfo Chgcpm -in the Tnrd^ias^ O.vffY 
by tl>e Gu^ckst and Co^Jha by ibc natives. This Jake at the foutcc of (lit 
Qxust is noticed in fome maps: by the natives it ia called Cut or the hktf 
and by Perpiift authors Div-fsrdti} according to Sic W. JoneSj in his 
hfc of Nacir-Shah; D^a^fara, in Smiferity fignifies the lake oftbcGodSf 
or the divine lake* According to them it is near the mountains of Andfi 
mas Uom \\i^ Sanfent ARdha-^Tamafat or A'nd‘b'-*r<imas: both words im¬ 
ply darknefsj but being joined together, imply it in a ruperlative degrec i 
and it is the name of one of the divifions of hell. On their fummit is 
the Belur, or dark country of the maps. The Ant'hfina mountains are 
cal led Sdcrdfitbama by Bernard Go e z. An in tell jgen i and weS Hn foi m- 
ed native of Bidutjhaft, and royal meffenger of that country for forty 
years, under Ahmed and ZEMAN-SnAHi informed me that Ser-Afithma 
U the true name j that fer or fenb fignifies in his country, ead, AW/, or 
iordety and appears to be the name of a place near the Antkm^ moun¬ 
tains, as BtT’Wndy or on the borders of Hind. This lake is faid to be three 
days journey in circumference. The Ojcwx docs not fpring immediately 
from it but at the difiance of fifteen miles to the Weft it omerges. from (he 
ground. The CmJhQ, is the facred ftream v/hiclr fan^ifies the waters of 
(he Okus ; but by no means the niain ftream, which is more to the 
North. Ilis fo with-regard to the GsngiSy the facreJ ftream of which 
is called Alara-nanda, and is but a fmall river, the fourcc of which is 
twelve cofs to the North Eaft of B^kdarkdfrmay and, I believe, about 
130 miles from iJWWr. From the lake to the hills to the Eaft ward is 
an fxtenfivc plain, called Bdragh.Cbopawny or ibc plains of Cb^pevn, 
There arc four places there mentioned by Go£2, Ciardunar or Chdr. 
ChuHi^r the four cedars, like the four cedars, or pints perhaps, near 
Cnjhmtr, called Ckir-Cbundr aUo t theft four trees no longer exifi*. 


• Mr, FstiTtR reodtn tk Vfori C^ttHir tj- fhut tnn in bi* Kccuet cf C^mirt «i>d h« u |-ftkfs 
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Saral was explained to me, by Camber-Axi, the kiDg*s meffenger, by 
Strci,.(u/t or clofc. Of on the borders of the lakct and S^rpan/l 

byS^r^P^mer. Thefe mountains are called in the Fura'i^iis Cumudj, the 
Cmo'di of Ptolemy, and Anjana or Crtjhna the black mountains, Cam- 

ber-Ali gave me a dreadful account of tbcm from report, for he never 
faw them, but at a ditlaacc. 

The fourth lake in the North is called Makd^Hbaird, which is pro, 
bably the lake Sagans, from which flows the river /rijs. As the epithet 
Mabe^ implies a great kkc, I am fome time imrlincd to fuppofe it to be 
the fame with the lake Baikal; but it is too much out of the way: though 
I muft confefs, that its djflance can be no objeftcon with the Paura~ 
^ics, Befides, the Baikal lake is called to this day Smh.mare, or the holy 
and facred fca, and the country about it, and all along the Erge»e, or 
Argon^ IS ccnfidered as holy by the H/adas, who occaConally vifit this 
facred fpot. Bell in bis travels mentions his feeing a Hindu there from 
Madras, Sth ahlenberc faw another at who, it feems, had 

fettled there, I have feen two who had vifited that country, one was 
called ylrerssiara, whom J mentioned in my elTay on mount Caucafas. 
The four facred rivers fpringing from the Mdn-faro^ara, according to the 
divines of aroihe BrabuiJ-puira, the Ganges, the Indus ^ and the 
Sitd, The Ganges is the only one that really iffues from that lake, and 
if the three others do, it mud be through fubterranean channels i and fuch 
communications, whether real or imaginary, arc very common in the 
PuraHas, The iSif J may be the Suadi, Sitladd, Tuppofed to communicate 
with the SaiiaJ or ^Satodarat thus called from its hundred branches or 
bellies, through which it is fuppofed to fall into the Tea, 

The Ihdus vtas fuppoled formerly to have its fource not far from Man- 
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far&UitrSt ^hkh P. MoiistUR at places in (hlity-hvo Jrjjrees oflarU 
tudc No^thi and thefowce of the Mss in latitude 32*^ tj'i tl'^ differ, 
cnee of longitude between the fduirce and the lake i** 45^ 

The difference of longitude between Delbt, and Maaq/hravara Js 
according to Moss err at 3” 2'. This places Mdrifirovara in Sa'* 2' of 
longitude, and both its longitude and latitude are remarkaMy corredl: 
but what is more furprifing, the good father was ignorant that the Gan~ 
gn iffutd from it> Abtjl Fazil places the fourcc of the Iniss nearly in 
the fame latitude with Cajhfnir^ but eighteen degtees to the Ea ft ward. The 
Indus has its fource four or five days journey 10 the North-Weff of 
TdrSandsccot^hg to Czsrkicher : it runs thence in a diredlion South 
South Eaft toward Udae^ and within iivo days journey of iti nay, merchants, 
who trade from to Cajbgdr^ fay it can be done in one day. The Indus 
then turns immediately toward the 'Weft; taking an immenfe fwcep round 
CiiPmif i and the place near Ladnc, where h turns fuddenly to the Weft- 
watd, has been tniflakcn for Its fource* 

X. The followers of JIN A in the feprefent the old 

continent, as cohiifting of two concentric dtuipas^o^ the flinrc fupcrflcul 
extent. They call the whole world or Adaud^tpas^ literally the two 
and half JJIanlu The two firft dwipas are Zambu in the center, and 
DkMusii and they are divided by an intermediate fea. The whole is 
fur rounded by the ocean, in which are many ifiands called in general 
Aniaca ot Ania-nm-dwfpsjt or the ifiands at the anta^ [tnd^ or extremity) 
of the world. The fiiff of them is the White llland, and ihe Jail 
Sfjsiymhhsva-dv}ijis,t cafled Pujheara in the PuTd-Aas* 

BtvoND this is the half of Pujhcara^ the 'Suiar 1 ia*Ch&mi of the PurdAsSt 
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which furrounds ihc world, as well as the mountain of M^m/atrara cal¬ 
led hochl9ca by the Paurdi^ics, Beyond this circular range U the other 

half of Pujhcara : but as it is out of the world, it is not included in 
their fyftcm of geography. 

In the division of the old Continent into pine parts by the Patirdfitcs 
Bhdma is crroncoully introduced: it fhould he NMabl For Acnid^hra* 
the fpn of PftivAVRATAt the cldcA fon of Adima, had nine fons; called 
NaBa'hi JlaVRATTA, CiMPURUSJIA, HAtnVARSHA, CETUMA^La, 

Bhadrasva, Raman aca, Hiran'mava, and Curu. Thus we read in 
Sm^fmmathm that Phos, Phor, or Phlox, anAveringto AcNrouRA, begat 
fonsof- vaft bulk, whofe names were given to the countries they inhabited. 


Priyavhata had ten fons, as we have feen before ; among whom was 
A c K J D*ii R A. 1 hree w iihdfcw into forefts; and the feven remain ing were 
appointed to rule over the Ibven great diviftons of the world, called the 
•feven dwipas. The great grandfon of Ao ni d*h a a. called Rk a r at a. gave 
his name to the country fouih of Himalaya, which, «nder that deoomioa- 
lion. was originally confiricd to India , but ir is now made to extend from 
fea to fca. along the range of ihe Snowy mountains. This we arc told m 
general in the PufMas^ but it is by no means the cafe, as it will ap¬ 
pear from the particulars. that Ebdrata, forms a femi-sMe round Mlru 
beginning in the Weft in fifty.two degree^ of iatiiode. or neatly ial 
being, as It is declared in rhe Furddaf, in the flwpc of a Cow. 


To King Bharata.Maiia'deva gave eight fons, and one daughter 
called Ua% or Cur^drl, emphatically the Maiden. A new divjfion of 
the Earth »9pk pl^cc according to fotnei but ihp general opinion is that 
it was only a pird^l one. Be this ^ it may, it appms^ih^t, out of ihc 
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ten diviiTons of the oM confinent, Bharata, included nine;,Cft/^. in the norrh, 
being excepted and left otit. ’ 

Acccrdt KG to the FrmdfuJbanU^, the names of theft nine chaf/das or 
ftaioiis are, fctkoning from the Eafi toward the Weft. Mra-d-udpa or 
Qand^bdtva>rhm/dji, Cafttu, Tamrapur'dak, Gabhoflmin, Cumdrka InJia^ 
Saumya^ Varuna^ebartUa, and Gand^harva^ebatiUa again. 
In the Bevd^chafiUa, their names arc thus exhibited Cand^harva, Cadtra, 
I'amrapar^', GaibaJitmOM, Cumdried or India, Ndga, Sauniya, Varuiia^ 
CbanUra-dwfpa* 

In the fame feaion we find another variation j Gand'barva, Caberu,. 
Tamrapam ferroneoufly for Tamra-pardah), Cumdried Indk^ 

Bbaga-dwipa. (probably for Ndga), Sarnnya, Varuiia and ChanUra-duupa^ 
Thcfirftandthe Uft divifions are in general called Ganiharvardbanga, 
being fuppored to be the abode of the Gods, w-ith their uftal rctinu^ 
of heavenly muficians. Through the ftven remaining divifibns, feven 
riyera arc faid to flow. They have a common fource in the lake 
from which iffues the Gaagts, To the Eaft are. the l^aiini, flowing 
through Cakrui x\it, FdvanU through TamtaparndbHlddini, through Gab^ 
hafiimnd. To the Weft, the Sm or Jaxarus flbws through the country of 
VaruHi i the Ciac/ka, through Savmya ; and the Skd^bu, through Ndga. 
Fbakda. Between thefe, in the middle, ia the Ganges, which flows 
through Camdrkd-c'hanga or India. 

!» the rdy:,.Puri*.,, th. origin nf thefc fcvon rivors is ,ho, defcribed 

Norrh of Coifc/o is the Gaura mountain, at the foot of which is ihn 
anA-ynwoco, or lake with golden fand. 'I herc went BaAn l» at’h^ to- 

f.teh the Congsa. called Trigafia-ga. beeaufe 1, goes ihrough three paths, 
or channels. 
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There he obtained the Ganges ftotn Maha .deva, which, dividing into 
feven ftreams or paths, is called from that circumftance Saptad^hd, The 
^iVgocs through countries inhabited by the Sir/Mrat, the Curtialas 
with long hair, the Chinas, for this is confidered as the native country of 
thf^Chme/e; Barbaras, Tmafas, Bruhas, Tundras Uving zmong fnow. 

Cu/ssidas, Ancos, Locavaras. The Sitd goes toward the Weft, and falls 
into the fca of fait water, 

THsCiagliBflon-slhroiigh the countries of the Chimmmu, or China- 
m.n, Tangaaa,, Atruo-CiA™, WAror, Tit/Mrox; Tampaaa,. reaJ L.„. 

<pac<zs, Pahvas, Baradas, '^Sacas or Saxaas. 

The Sind'hu goes through the Daradas, Cas'mirm, GdnsPUras or Gmdati, 
Yavanas or Greeks of BaSiria, Hridas, Rkalas, the Rbodoes of the Bajfarks 
of Dsimyjsus*, ^Sivapauras (living in the town of 'Stvapara, or Sbtopoisr), 
Indfab&fas Vaddnsts, VifarJ^’as, SaU^baisas (living on the banks of the 
SwtPka\ Rand^hracaracas, Brakmatas, Bkirarohaeas, "'Sund^muc'bas, Vrd~ 
rTbamanas. Ganges fio^^ihroMgh x\it Gand'harvas, Cinnaras, Tarjkas, 
Rdcfkafas, Vxdydddharas, Uragas ^or large fnatesj thefe are tribes of damans '• 
good and bad in the hills), Ca7apagrJmaeas, Pdradas, SvigaAas -Svafas 
Cird/as, PuHjidas, Curavas in Curu about Tanehdar, Sam-Bhdratas, Fan- 
cbdlas, Cdh os Beaares, Matfyas, Afitgiii’i&iu(or South Eahar), Brahm&ffaros, 
Angai, Bangas.CaUfigas, Tam.ralipias{ptTamkek),Sam-Bbdrata oxSanmdraia 
as pronounced in the fpokcii dialcfls, Hgnifies a native of India: and I am 
told, that it is ufed, though very feldom, in that fenfe. The HlSdini or 
Brahmaputra goes through the I^ijha'das, Raejhafas, Upa-Bangas (or rear 
Bengal), the DHvaras (or boatmen). Rtjhkas, NUamttPbas, Qralas, Ojhu- 
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CirGfif^CSjdArM, f'tvjirA^, Cuvtarar, 5wj^)i£ii*ljiy5!r/>* (ilivirvg near 

Sa)jf}ifi%£>jm, OT SinjrgauMt ticiis UbiKtit). 

Thz Pd'vatii iliroii^h coufitriei inhabited by tire 

whofc country ts without paths, then through the large t4ke of liiirad^. 
byurnna. through the CAarpi’jb^i, living near difficult paiTod, the /iwfrvj. 
hmhupai'hasy the Mji^h^amd^bdnaSy the fiamafidtas, the Qui^*pT^f&ra- 
Hau then falls into that fea. in which is hdra-dmpa, and which joins 
the fea of fait. The Ndini goes through the Tuittaras, remarkable for 
their quivers, as implied by their name, through the *r 

thofc living near the paths of the Anferes or water fowls, that is to fay, 
among marlhcs; through the Sa^hun-hacas, or who fccm to repeat incef. 
fantly the words hoag hattg like the Cbine/e, then, after forcing its way 
through many hilis, it goes through the Caf^aprSvitraHat. or w-earing 
ear rings, then through the Aivu^mtic’bas, hortV-f^ced, parrot, 

faced, PtirvmjMa»ai or bilf-men, Vddydd'haras, and fulls krto the Afa- 
h$dad,* kit or great ft a. 

The Pdvstith probably the river of Pd ax Bfui, and ^llcd p4.rhit or 
water of Pd before it enters China, where it is c;iired Km-Jha-ky^ng, and 
^^gt/^-Ayang, The lake of Indfad*byumita is probably that, which co¬ 
vered once the province of Tu^quang, and was drained up in great mca- 

furc by o„s of .he Emperor, of Cime ; fomc ex.enlisre likes in the iowet 
grounds «.ll rem,in. The epi.h., of 

Ciineft, from their polite end ccremonions hchivionr. with bowing &c. 

The JwipaaC Jndra, a very large ifland. appears 10 be yifdn.- {„ i, 
IS deferibed as the inanJ of ,he rigng fun, ,vhieh is Ihe meaning of ihe 
words J,pan or Gr/arn. The NolM. called „r Burra- by 
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pijj^rifns from India^ « iJic H^ang-ho Or £7Rra**A&rfl«, U :i& called the 
grear Aadck or forbiddan river, becaufe llraogvrs ore feldoiii permitted to 
go beyond it. This torbidden nv«r is noiiccd by Pi^ijiy * though he 
docs not mcmioo its na^. It was equally forbiddsn b thofe, who came 
from ihc Weft on the part of the Romans mgeiiatores nojlrit or who came 
from India. For there were two roads frequented by merclunts, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemv, from the metropolis of China; one leading to BaSira^ 
and the Weftern countries, and the other to Balihtbra and India. 

The learned in Hapd confidcr the to be IMdint 

their lacred books. There came to Btuafis^ about nine years Rgo, a moft 
rcfpcdable native from that country, called BHACtnAT’HAr being very 
old, he wilhed to die on the banks of the Gangts at thc holy place o*f Cd!f/. 
He had been to China and -favored me with a fhort account of his jour¬ 
ney. There, he (ays, -ihtt the is the fame with the Wddinit 

and that the Hara^m&rati is the Nafint. This river, fays he, is alfo called 
by Htndu pilgrims, the Barrah-attaca^ or great jf/rori or lorbiddcn river. 
He had promifed to favor me with further particubrs • hut foDn after th^ 
venerable old man brcaihcd his laR on the banks of the 

The dzoz^^of Chandra in the Weft will appear, in the courte of liiih 
work, from the Purd^as to include the Briiijh iflest but as it is confidered 
here as one ol the nine grand divifions of the Empire of Bhdrata, the 
Paurdidics muR have comprehended under that Hppeiiation a more exten- 
fiVC region altogether, than (he ifles, and mduding the Wcflem 

parts of Fttrape, under the name of or Llocgyr^ which I fhall fhew 

hereafter to be fynonymous with the country of CbanUra gj Lunaj, cm- 


* Flihv 4fi*, C. tti". 
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phatically called Umpa or the Lord of the Zodiac, The King of the 
dipipA of Chanda being conlidered as a vaiTa), was occaHonaliy fummon- 
ed to appear before his Lord Paramount, with all the Kings of the 
world in lydiot at lea ft according to the Bjevd'Chan'da^ a fc^ion of tlie 
Scanda^purd^a. 


SECTION IL 

Ll^T OF M0UN7MNS, RIVERS, AND COUNTRIES, FROM lUK 
PURANAS AND OTHER BOOKS, 

I. Ih the BrahmduIia^Pttrdiia * we have the following lift of the 
mouQtains, rivers, and countries ia the Empire of Bn a'rat a. 

TotheEaft it is bounded hy the tribes of Ciratas, or ftiepberds, living in 
■2^ ^ ^thc hills to the North and North Eaft of Bengali to the Weft, by the Tovanai., 

' ' ac GTcekt qI BiiBriiina, The four great tribes live in the middle, and 
there arc feven principal ranges of mountains, or cu!a parvatai: Mafundra, 
toward Madras, Malaya, on the coaft of Ala/aiar, Sahya, tc^^va^d Po&itah, 
Suliwaa, Ri'cpia, Vin^ya ^the Bind hills), and Par^dtra, 

The inferior mountains arc Mandara, ^aihara, Dardura, ColdbJa, 
Safuraja, Maindca, ViUkyina, Sriparvata, CuU/ca, Cutaiaik, TungaprasCba, 
Cri/hadgiri, Godhana, Hari‘parviila, Pufipagiri, Jayatiia, Raivdtacag near 
the Revd, or Narmadd twot. In thefe mountainous countries live the 
'^Aryya AlUcb'has, or foreigners; and all thefe mountains are in the 
Deccan. 


* Sedioa of the Evth, 
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Tht principal rivers arc Gunga, SuMu, SarGsvau, Satadm or 
ChanMhaga or Cbinab, Tamuna, Jumna, Sarayu or Sarjnn, Airavati 
cr Ravy, Vitafla or Btdafia, Vipah or Btyu, Devka, Cubu, 
0%dpdpa\ Bdkuda, Dri'sbaJvati, Cauiid or CcH, Pntiyd, mruira*, 
Gandact, hfku, L^hiim all thefe flow frona Htmavat' or the fnowy 
mountains. 

VEDASMurTi;. Tfdmati', Vtatraghm, bind^bt, Varim, Cbar^ni, Sa. 
damrd. Mob/ nt^rCambay, Pdrd, Charmanvan’VidUd, Veirdvatt, or Bttwd 
river, 5r>raRMr Ujjain, Avanti: all thefe rivers flow from the mountains 
of Pdriydira. Send, Narmada, Sumabddrumd, Manddeini, DaSardd from 
ChUraru'iQ, Tamaja, Fippald Srintt, Caratoyd, Currdtyd, Fiidckkd Cbmtpald, 

Vipdid, Jdmbuld, Vdluvdhim, Skeraja, '"SuSHmatU Marndd, Tfidhd, Cra^ 
nti : Thefe arc twin from the Bi'rjba mountains, 

The Tbpd Taptii PayafbS, mroind'hyd, Madrd, Ni/badha, V^d, 
laraM near Cattac, Sinihdbu, Ctimudvatt\ Nipd, Mahd-gauri, Ditrgd, An- 
all thefe fpring from the Vtni''hya mountains. Goddzar/, BbA ^ 
marai'A/, Crkbnd, Vedu, Vanjufd, Tungabbadba, Suprayogd, Cavtri i all 
thefe come from the mountains. Crttamdid, ramraparii'i, Carmqjd, 
PudyAdvati, from the Malaya mountains. Trudmd, Rltuculyd, Draejha- 

id, InJivd, Ldngd/im', VaM'bara: Thefe proceed from the mountains 
of Mabendfa, 

RtSHrcA", Sueum^ri Mmdaga, Manddvdbtm\ Crtpd, Paldhnt, from the 
mountains of SuBmarii all thefe rivers flow immediately into the ocearr. 
This is not true, for the Sarafvat/, Tamund, Gamau\ m, fall into the Ganger, 

The u follow a lift of countries: ih'e names we in the plural, and of;. 
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courH: fignify the inhibiraoU of thefc counties. Curn near Tnhmfut^ 
Piincbdld^Sdh^ ox Sakva^ Jangakt ^uriijenat tKe of Arrian, 

Bhjdraedra^ B«^hdt Par^kSwarat Patfsh Calyat CumAv/j, C4ii~ 

coji^la or Bertarftt ^iiixgai Magad'ba, VrTxa: ilwfe arc in Akifhyadda Of 
middle of India. 


In the North of rhe 5j?iyfsr mountains rifes the Gaddve/t: on the banks 
of the Cririfti, are exten live and famous diftrifts: there is the moun¬ 
tain Govadi'bana made by Indra ; through RaVa*s plcafure it ia Sterrga 
or heaven. There Bharadwa'ja built a town, with gardens and pools, 
FdhJsca BaU^ Vatad'kana^ Abbha or PaiUt, in Qmitifb % Cilaiayaca^ Apa¬ 
rt ta , Sudrn, Pah awiw, Cb&rma-PhaniLtca, probably the Charntif ol Vlihv^ 
Camhajci, €aj or Cp;, RakCaj or Araihfta, Uarada Dardo' Dauurd, Bar* 




Lara^ ox Varvara Pr^alaucica, Ptna^ Tajhdra, or fnow Ci>untry, Babyaradarai 
there live the defeendants oFAtri and Biiarad-wa ja ; Pra/i*hak, Cak* 
ritca, Lampdcaji'bdnasa, ihofc who live near the Jlbdn of Lampaca or Lamtab 
now Lamgan j PiUixa^ yuhaHat A'paga, AH madras there live Cirdiat or 
fhepherds; Tamara, Hanfa/ndrga, Cdintira^ Tdngana, ChuHsa, Bdbuca in 


i\\t VQyu-PurQ7U,^A'buca, Puriia^darva. 


To the Eafl are the And*bravdca, Sujaracat Antaragiri within the hills, 
Bdbirgifi without the bills, P/atia^gavat Angeya Malada or Md!da, Mdk'’^ar{iy 
Brabmattara, Bhdrga-adngfya, Art'haca, PrdgjyctiJJia now Gpid// in 

AJfamt MunUa, Pideba the country of the famous Jam aca j TamraUptica or 
Tffmiath, Mdk^ the Maliiaxid mount Mallut of Pli my loward the Gangrt 
now Ma!-bkm in Midnapm^ Magad'ba or South Bahar, GoTiindba. To¬ 
ward the South is Pandya^ the country of Pans ion, Ccraia, Cerak*dda^ 
CbaJiya or Cbda Coromandafa, CAya'Sftaea, Majhka, Cumdna, Mabd*Ra^- 
fra: Mabd*r$ttas^ PAdVtjhka^ CaUngay J^kna or Pallkt Vaifliicay Akvya 
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living in tl)e middTe of thick Varat pMiimLtt FMd'hya^murvica, 

Faiilarbha'oT Burra-l^^gpo^f DanSaca, Pataka, Mauniea, Mmaca, Bbsga* 
var^hana, Njinf/ftf, Ctmtafa, Andhra now TAingand, UShtda^ Nafa^at 
Aftca. 

The next arc in front of the Vindbya mountalnj; SuryaeSra, CAavanaf 
Durga, Calitacat Pukya, SaraJor, Rnpa/at fapajA, (tbcfc aiie probably the 
Tah^Jp of Ptolemy ; for, tn the Dekan^ they protMomce that word ^ahi^a,) 
Sara^ta, Caranedra, Ndfnya^ Anfara^NarntaM'mlthiti the Namadd, Bh4~ 
«U‘Cach'ba^ Mahtya% Sdiuata, 

The following are behind the monnratiM of Vind^bydt Mdinvdf Cdrif~ 
Jhat Mccaia along the Narmada called alfo MnalOi U/ra/a, mOrt^^ Xltramd^ 
raiia^ Bcidraiia, (the country of ZJ^reswin the PERiPtuf and Ptolemy,) 
BheJ,>, €ij}.'ch\i'baca, ^afahi^ (the ^aJaU di pTOt EM Y, and JefmliA Eur>> 
fei:n truvtJJcrs,) Caiah^ Ttaipura or ^ipperdk^ Vafdkat Tttmvra, Tupwra^ bha-* 
tafara near Naijhai'ha defdt AnayOj (in the Vdyu PmdUdt Anuyat^iittnUtceTa, 
VuiLd,f it, D^bamajaya. 

Tif EKE arc alfo other countries caXUd NigarBara lor Nagarharat called 
in the Acberi near CdSult Hanfamirga^ the Hu^fa^ pro¬ 
bably il)e white Huflff/of CosMAS 1 nddeleuste 9 in. the fixth century, 
aiui wl o tnhjhitcd the upper part of the Panydb* Their chiefs were cal¬ 
led {.td.ai, and it is related that once their army befiegmg a city, drank 
up all the water round it: as water is very fcarce in that country, it is very 
pofllble. BarvOf Bahanbaad^ TrigarU^ Cirdia-^mtafa^ 

II. Ih the Vari~ianhitat an aflronomical treatife, there is a more com¬ 
plete lilt. In Mad’hyanit middle or inland couatry, are the following 
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tribes: BhadrSi ArimsdA, Men^ttya, SakvSt Nt'pSf Udjthdna^ Mertt, Va//a, 
Qh^JlMt Tdfftanet SdriifvatSt Matfa or Matfy&i all thcfe arc lAaiby untie a or 
in the m\A\dXiA.Mafiht^ea,Afa-yyctfJhat D’barmdranya, Stirafe/ia,Gaiiragr^va 
with white necks, Uddebtea, Barfdya.^ GtUdSvafdbat Pdncbdh, Sacefa or Oude 
and BenareSt Catieaf Curu, Cdlacotit Cucura^ Pdriydtra (raid, to be at 
the*fouroc of 4bc'Ciaw;^t4) in other it is called i NagUt 

Ai/dumiara, Cdj^i/b/ekt Gajdhr^^ya, Toward the Eaft, are the Anjam^ 
Vrishahbaf D'hwajat Padmat Mdlymta^girit Vydgbra~muc* ha or Tyger- 
faced. Submitt Cdr'usda^ CbatiUrapura, Suryaearanat C%i/at 
Sivirgirt't the mountains of the S/viras (Thefe no longer cxiil as a nation: 
their name in the fpoken dialedis is Suir. They are faid to have been very 
powerful once in the provincoe, as well,as the Ehar tribcj who no 

longer forma body ) the Shtras er Sibirat are the Saitri of Nonn 
Alit'bih or North Ba/jar, Samethdat Undra, Ajv-ivadt'ta or horfe faced, Uatu 
lutaca^ Prdcjyottjiia the Litiubhyu river, Cjhiiodu^^amudra, the fea or lake 
of milk, Purufidda or Cannibals, {Jdt^a-girit Bhitdfat GtudAca thofe of 
GauUft or Gaur^ (the Ctuygazus of Ptolemy,) fhun&'ii, JJfcahy Caii, 
f dflectiiiit Amhnflda (the AmhafiiS of Arrian,) or finglc footed, 

^^i^ '^amrali^iica ot I'amhaky CoiAaca c^\\e:d ^oiik-C^ialuca in (he preceding 
lifl, VdTdiTItamdna or Eurdwan., 

In the South Eift is Cuiala, Caiinga^ Bangat Ap&~Baftga, JAara^ Angtz, 
Sw/fVit, ViddFbbaf Vatfiit ATiddhra^ Vaidicdt Vrddhva'tdfAa^ (with high 
necks,) YrXshat ■Ndlkeru or NdrieeiA^ Sumatra according to the Vri6ai~ 
Cbarnia^dtcipaf Vind'hydntaravdJiTta^ {living in the interior parts of 
the V ’mdkyaa mountains,) Tripara or Tipperah, Stnairud’hara, Hevta-cd’ia, 
fydkgrhat (with necks like fnakes,) Mabagr/vUt (long necks,) Ciftcinif hut 
Pdntdcofi halt ^ Niphadba^rdji^rai Parted^ DaiaroAdt tditgnepaj'Raf''$iiharaf 
.a Wild race* 
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In the South is Lancd^ or the peuinfula of Metkc^t Cakjim^ Sauricar^ 
Ha^ lalichiat GiTtnagarat M^kya the Mahhar coaft, Daradurat M&htn- 
drat Md/indra, MirU‘Cacb*hat Carc&Cat Tanea^ Vanavafit '"Shkat 

W 

^icdrat Cau/icaiht '^&htrat''Acara, Fejin, Avaaiacat Dn/apura, GonarddAt 
Cerahca, Car^ddat Mahatavt, ChiHra-Cutat Nd^tya, Cs/kgtrit Cbokt 
Crauncha-d'iiipQ'bt (the iflands of the water fowls or LaCia^dU'etf) yaddd*bdraf 
Cdveryn, Rijhyanmc*hat Vddaryat 'Sanc^baf or iflands' of fliells, {they arc 
more generally called Bar da and Baroiar hen cc cowries are called Bardoft 
becaufc they come from that country.) AiuBdiri Vdriebarai D'harma- 
paitana-dvitpAt an ifland io D^bamapattan,^ {D^hrantapattaa was 

formerly a place of tome note between Calicut and Canm^r,') Ga^rdjh^ni, 
Cri'shna-'Vdlarat Piikat Saryddrij Cufumanagat Tumbavanat Cari?fa?i^aca, 
Idmjodad'bi the fea of Tama, or Southern fca, Tapa/dirama-R'/ibicat 
Caachipura, CAnJivaramt Cbina-patiatta or Madras, Devdijhica, Sinhdla or 
Ceyhn, RjshabbAi BAla,dTva-pnttanat or M.ahA Baltpura, now Mavcli* 
voram, Dandflcanam, ^tisningaLt Sanu^bkodra, CazdCha, Cunjaraiars\ 
*Tamraparni^ 

In the ^outh Weft is Pahw(rcat Cambaja, Aracii^a, Siad^hth' Sauvfrsi 
FaUamtiPba, Amba, Ambajhta, Campilh, l^itrimu€*ba, "A/jartia, Fbcita^ 
girt, Tavana-mdrgana, (thofe svho live toward the pafles leading into the 
country of the Tdvanas, or Grech of BRactriana, or the frontiers of the 
Tdvanas,) Car^apravarAat Sa6aracaf''Sddnt, Bar bar Cirdta ChmUa, Cra’iy^ 
ee’bya,'AbbiratCbjncbuea,Hemagiri, SitisPbit-Calaca, Rahdtaca, Surd/hPra, 
Bddara, Draoifla. Thcfc are in the great fca, or near the great fea, 
mdn, Megh'odn, Vanogba, CJhurQTpayU, AsTACittr, Apara^ktica, at 
the end of the Weft, Sdnatiea perhaps SinUea, Haibaya the Perjians^ Pra* 
fapddri, Gicdna, Fancbanada, er Fanjdb, Rdmfd, PdratSt Tdracjhiea, Jrhga^ 
VaUja^ Cat/aca, 'Saca^ NirmaryddamUcb^hect Thcfc are impure tribei 
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livirg on Ih. badcri, In the Neiih Weft. Tufidr^. rH., 

lUi. MiJr,. Aimaa, Cul«. TMn. Amezone., HAfmba'Mna, 

Cbafia, riitumlil. PbAa^uixa, Agurubo. itlaruba, Tunca, Cbsrmirixgn, 
Ecmihcbana, (oiK-eyed.) S^a, DirgbAiriaz or with long netk». 

To the North, is Ciili/a, Waaan, Pafimaigir!. D'bamjhmin, Cram,, 
da Mira, Vtiara-Cara with the epithet of CJIadramaa, or North Cara under 
the leffer Fiflo, Of the leiTa Bear. 

CAi&t'iA CMt Vff/dlh or Ydmtifta.Bhusapra/Inof ILirdwar^AitJuridyartat 

Asn^r^b M^ria, Aniaradmpi, the D^b between the 
luma, nrig^rm, lumgama <^x Aha^muc^ba. Cdud^baru. Ck^ 

pimdpa. Ddfema. VatMna. 'SarMm. in the FrTbu:^ 

ealhd. (th^re are called lacJhUa, the latnh of the Greek, and the rums 
of which are to be feen between the Vekjld and Induf.) Pu/hcohv,ita. 
CainaUca. Centgi^hana. Ambaa^a. mdraca, Mdhva, Paulam, Caeh'hi. 
Dan'da. Pingalaca. MMak, (now MatMlxn the mountains to the North 
of the Fanjdk) UuAa. (the Eunntii of Cosmas*) Qahak. Zaiaca. Mar/da^'a. 
Bbbtapura, Gand^har^. TaSavalu Hematdia. Rdjanya. Cacbora, Gavya, 
Taud'kya. Sameya^ 'Sydmaca. CJbmAd^hurtta. 

To the North Eaft (vt fhauld be to the North Wefl,) is Merneff, (the 
mount Merer of the Crteh.) Ni^ta-rdjya. Pdpapala^ Cira, iaimra^ Jb* 
bifdrA (which includes part of CMmfra to the Norih Weft ; this was (lie king* 
dom of Ab I s A6EB j by Ahhtjdra they oftener underftand Cdimira.) JJarada, 
^mgaia. Culdk^ Saurhya, Vana^rajhtra. Brabma-pura. Ddr'ttada^ Ama-* 
ravdna. Rdjya-Qirdia. Cbm, Caulinda, Pakcoa. Lok, JatdPbara, Cunaba, 
Chafa. Ghapia. Cmehica, Eea~charna, ^mtarAaM, Vqfadhana, Dhijbta, 
Pduvara, Cti'uara. Bivafana. Trinttrc, (or with three eyes,) Munjddri, Sma, 
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Gand*harva. Then Pdncbdle, MdgaJ'kfca Cdltnga^ \AvarIla, '^Aaartta or 
D’wdraca; Siad'iUf Sauvirat Hdrbaurat Madrijh, 

To the South of the Jamhnd, Frayaga nr AHMad, Narmada^ Aridha* 
''Sodd the SctiCt (which is confiiJereil as the half of the NuTWnddf^ U/;Era, 
Fangat SuLinay Caiinga^ Vdhlka, or Babb,'Safa, ravana, Jl^agad*ba, ^Sahara 
Prdgjyotijha in J£am, Cbtna, Cambria Arachojia, Mtcala, Cirdta, Vkatd^ 
Eahlrdnfa>Salla, (wiibin and wi(houi the hilb,) Pulinda, Drawa, (allthefe 
are South of the Tamms,) Cbambd, Udumhara, Caufambt, Fedi, Vand*byd* 
tavi\ (the forcfls of the Viad^kyafi hills») Caliaga, Pmgra, Gdangih^'Sri. 
parvnta, Fardd'i>an;bft, or BsrdtL*art, '^jrjkumati, ^afeara, (a tribe of robbers,) 
Pdrat a, Cantdra, Cefiavrja, Tupjad'bdnya, Caiuca, Tara^Canaca, (or golden 
iTcc) Dabamvt^, Samsrsi i^a, Bbfjbioja, Bhi/kaca, Chatujbpada (yyiiYi ioxxi 
feet,) Cr'tpicars, Nrlpabmjrs, Papapdfi, (thefe are tribes of robbers,) Fys. 
idra 7 iya, (the woods of fnakes,) TjJkoyuta, (the Sun rules there,) 

Girifaliia, DurgS’tojhsla, Maru^cscb'ha, Samudra-Romaca, (the fea of Ramti^ 
^ujhdra Fans’ssf, Ta/its'Aa, HaU, Strirajya, and the illands in the At?- 
bdrnava, or great fta, Madbura-raja, Cufumapbala, fome read Madhura^ 
Rafaca, Sumspbaia, (this laft is the name of the country at the fource of the 
Cffngrr according to the divines of Tibet, and ihc lake Su-Mapanb feemi 
to be called by them the Tea of Msiroba) ''Salila*madt the jewel of the fea, 
Lavada the fea of fab, 'SsTifba, MauUtca, Abja, Masddem, XJiiars* 
fdngya, or Nortli Pandu, on the banks of the Hyjlafpeu Between the river 
Sind^bu and Msfbura, on the Tamuns, is Bbdrata, and the Sauvtrss, [Suir 
in the fpoken dialefts,) Ssgbna, Divya, (a river, the I /paid or Eeyab,) Ssta* 
dm, '"SatbiJ, the country of Rdfaaia, Sdiavtit, Traigartta, now Tdborab, 
PauravaoT country of Parti, (ronis,) Amba/bta Bad near Tanebjltr, P bd'- 
nya, Tand'hiya or country of Tuddba, Ayoud between the Vaajbd and 
S'wPbu, the country of Sarrjvata, Arjundyans, Matfya, Ardd la-gtdma. 
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HaJlyQivupitrai Mangufya, Pau^?tlca^ Saildt Cdrtf^yn, The foliowinfj tribes 
drink of the waters of the Airdvati ; Viiajfdt anii ChuiiUta&BSgS, 

the Pra/l'halatt Mdlavat Cakayn, Da^ariia, Uj^inara. The country of 
Caicaya is acknowledged to be CaBul, and Makva is Makaa, and of 
courfe they cannot drink of the waters of the above mentioned rivers: 
fuch blunders and inaccuracies are very frequent in the Purddas: in 
the prefent lift Cdimtra, is placed to the North Eaft of India: and 1 
could point out many more. 

ni. The ^atp^a-Jlias mentioned in this lift, arc called Taejhihs in 
the Vrihat-cdt*bdt and their country is faid there to be on the banks of the 
Vitajid, or Hyfiafpis^ They ft ill cxift as a numerous tribe, under the 
name and are divided into feveral branches; the 

proper, thofc of di yshang-^ydU whofe principal town, 
is called Yehungjidlan\a'^ Major Rennel, the &c^ 

The imn\cnrc ruins of Tacjbalk, as it is fpelt alfo, cover a vaft e:ctent 
of ground, upon which a town and feveral confiderablc villages have been 
built i but thefe ruins arc now mere rubbiftn 7'he Sydks are exceed* 
ingly proud of their antiquity, talk of ancient heroes, yet they remember 
nothing of Aiekander, and his conquefts. They arc a fine race of men, 
tall, bold, and generous, like their neighbours the Chdtart^ the ChaUri 
of Diodorus, the Zklltant the greateft part of the latter arc ftiU Hin^ 
dust and 1 have fecn feveral of them at Bmarei : and their tribe is well 
known in Penjdb, The Sydlaa and CMtdrs are certainly a diftimft race in 
that part of the country. The Sydlast or latJkAaildi, or Sikt arc alfo caU 
led fimply Pucjhat as well as Sydlatt The Sydbi-t fay, that the ancient 
name of their city was Uda^ndgfti and Had that of their country, from one 
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Hdd«Vallala, or ihc fiicphcrd, called Yulldleah by Ferjian authors, 
and Li LAI os, by the Crteks * The country of Had is called Hodu^ 
in the book of E^Jbtr, and fectris to have included what is called Sind by 
Ftrfian writers, at Icaft the Northern pans of it< Ic is called YudUheya in 
the Pard'dajf and Ayud or Aysud by European travellers of the Cxteenih 
century. 

Strai Favout^ called Ruhhaui by Major Rennell, is built upon the 
fitc of Tacjhila^ near Serai^Puchih. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD- 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXTRACTS FROM THE PHRANAS, 

1 

I. Foe. the farisfaBion of the reader, I lhall give a few fpeclmens of 
the geograpical flyle of the Hi/iJus, in the very words of the Paurdiirtr, 
The firft fpecimen is from the BrahTndidda-^pitrQiia* 

Now r (hall deferibe the length, and' breadth of the Earth; and give 
a true account of the Teas and iflands. Between thc.levca iQands arc thou^ 
fands of fmaller ones. I (hall now deferibe the feven iflands, with the 
Moon, the Sun, and the planets, with their dimenHons to the (atisfac- 
tion of mankind. I fliail deferibe, the nine diviGons of the ifiand of 
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JamBu, which exifts from old, their length arti eircumferertce in Yejanah 
The breadth of Jamhu-d^tya is 100,000 of Tojanai: it ii large-, 
beautiful, and circular. It includes nine ditifions, with maofions full of' 
living beings j it is furrotinded by the iea of fait; the breadth of which 
is equal to that of Six ranges of mountains* with their 

divifions or countries, extend toward the Eaft i which on both fides, Eitl 
and Weft, join the Ocean. 

Him APR AY A \5Himavan, or Full of fnow; HemactYlaca full of gold 
\^Hema,vdn: refplcndent with gold, like the rifing Sun; Af/r» 

of gold of four colours is the greateft of mountains; its body appears high 
in all its dimenfions, of many colours all round, united by the (kill of 
Praja'pati Brahma^- Eaftvrard it is white, like the offspring of 
Brahma^ b or tv flora the navel of VtSH no j South it ls yellow, and ap¬ 
pears like a Vai^a, On the fide ofVaruiiai Wtft, 11 is like the dry leaves 
of a tree ^ and like a 'Stidro^ locks Ktf u of many rrames. North it is 
red, and looks like a Cp:e/ri: thefe are confpicuous from their co- 
lourt* 

Like the or gern is the MVa mountain: Swet^^' 

irin^a, abounding with gold, alike the feathers of the pea¬ 
cock, The fc are the chief hi Via, like fo many kings?; inhabited by Sid- 
d'haSf 3tvd Gand^harvar, The fpaces between :thern; are 9000 igrunij. In 
the middle is IldvTjita round MBru a fpace of 9000 Toja/joir anti this mount 
idiru like fire without fmoke, (Hnds in the middlci. The furface of the 
Hartli ftanda one half on the South of Mer^u, and the othef half on the 
Korth. Between thefe revcordivllions are hills; their breadth ia a,000 
Tojattai each, and 2,000 Yofana^ tbeif height* 
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1 have r,m.ioned the bre.tl,h of Jamba-d-a^p,. mw .he two middle 
ranges A'/t'o. and KfiaiTU, ate 10.000 rejan^i lefs, in the Biignvnta 
1000 <m/y. Sae/a and HemaMd, likewife 10,000 lefs than the tvfo 
forme, in length, and fo are aotaaf. and Sringandn. In thefe feven 
Coontnes. are feen the footflep, of living omaturet. with hills here and 
there, as tf featlered at random. The Coontty below firW is Bbirnla 
yname: beyond is minuciCa with Cmpumjha: beyond is Naiflad'ha 
with g^den peaks, and the CoonUry of Harharjkan,. and beyond 
arwarjham is Afera. and lldvrata-. beyond Uavrata are the AWa 
mountains, and the Country of /faayara; beyond Ramyaca is //rrarlwaya; 
eyon this is 'Srtnga. and the Country of Cum. Know that the 
countries South and North of Mam. are lhaped like a bow. Thefe are 
four dtllrias remarkable for their length, between them is dtfora/a 
The dlVifion of the furface behind KiJhaaCha is called the Southern di- 
viCon: the divifion beyond NtVais called the Northern one. South of 
A'r'/a, and North of Niflaad-ba length-wiff, and towards the Eall is 
hfa.^yaudn a thoufand Yyanaaa high, like H,% uni Nijkad'ta. Its length 
IS 34,000 iyattas, Weil of it is the moonlain of Gand'tamddaaa its 
length and breadth l.ke Mdiyaviaa',. In the middle of a fort of circle 

is Aferu high, and of four colours 1 of four fidcs is this golden mouni 
tain, ihc great«il of all. 

These four fid« are rcmatfci^ble, as they arc tlic four paths of the 

fiveaffcaions of the mind, from which, as tbty anfmer to iks fivt eU. 
mentjf arc produced all living being*. 

The great Goo, the great, omnipotent, omnifeient one, the greateft 
in the world, the great Lord, who goes through all the worlds, incapa- 
bic of decay, and without body, is bom a moulded body, of fitft and 

U u 
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bonfs, whilil himifilf Wiis n^f madf. His vvifdom antf power 

pervades all hearts j, from his heart fprung (his Padma Lorn tike world 
in times of old. It was^ then in this, that appeared, 'aiben born, the 
God of Gods with four faccs^. the Lord of the Lords of mankind, who 
lilies over all, the Lord of the world: ^hen this ilower was produced' 
by V'lsiiNu, then from his navel fprang the worldly Lomst abounding with 
irccs, and plants ; tbm the dimenGons of this worldly Lam became 
obvious to the fight. 

RorND-itare four great lilands or countries: in the middle like the germ 

1 % Mcru thus called; a great mountain, of various colours all round, 

toward the it is white^ 1 fay: yellow tow^ard the South : apnm 

Well ward it is black; and to the North red like the dawning morn 

■■ 

bdidres. Its height is 84,000 Ysj&nan. 16,000 below the fur face of 
the Eartii. In the middle it is. hollow like ihc germ of the Lmt, 
Its breadth is 3^,000 -■ its circumference twice that^ added 

id it. Round it are four larger countries, and many fmalter ones, Eba^ 
drdim^ Ebdr&ta^ Cetumdla to the Weft, and to the North the Curavai, 
Curu in the finguiar number j in which are men abounding in righteouf- 
nefs. The ctrcumfercnce of the germ carAiea is 90,000 Yajanat^ the in¬ 
terna] circumference is 84,000; the Jlamlna, filairrcnts, or chives ceiarajals 
extend length-wife to the number of ico,ooo ; and their circumference 
is 300,000 Yojanast The Four petals arc 80,000 long, and as many broad, 

tarn now going to deferibe thi* great,,and wonderful,germ atrdica,. 
drupe or pericarp. 


It confifts of 1 00,000 angles : BHRiGtr fays 3000; SawerNI Sooo, 
\arshapani tooo; BrtA'GuRT fays, it is fquare: Ga'lava that it ij 
hollow: GftAMyAlhaijslikcanegg,,ft')ihthebroad end below, Urd'h.- 
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tei N> like three twilled locks of hair, whitH others will have it to be 
fphericai. Every Rrjhi reprefents this Lord of mountains, as it appeared 
to him from his ftalion, Brahma", Indr A, and all the Gods, declare, that 
this largcft of a1] mountains, is a form, confiftingof jewels of numbeilcfs 
colours; the abode of various tribes; like gold, like the dawning morn, 
rclplendeni, tvith a looo petals, like looo water pots, with looo leaves. 

I 

W ithin, it is adorned with the felf moving cats of the Gods, all 
beautiful: in its petals are the abodes of the Gods, like heaven: in its 
thoufand petals they dwell with their conforts. There rcfidcs above 
Brahma', God of Gods, with four faces, the greateftof thofe, who know 
the fedas, the greateft of the great Gods, alfo of the inferior ones. 
There is the court of Bra km a' confifling of the whole Earth, of all thofe 
who grant the objedt of our wtfiics: thoufands of great Gods are in 
this beautiful court; there the Brahmanjhu dwell: it is called by 
all the world Mttfiavati, There in the Eafl is Ikdra for ever to 
be praifed, the God fetting upon a vimdna, rcfplendent like a thousand 
funs. There the Gods and tribes of Ripjis are always fitting in ihc pre- 
fence of the fourfaced God ; thefe the God makes happy tvitli his rcfplcn- 
dence: there the Gods arc Hoging praifes to liim. There is the Lord of 
wealth, beautiful with thoufand eyes, the deflroyer of towns: the 
Indrahcaj enjoy all the wealth of the three worlds. In the fccond 
micrval, between the Eaft and the South, t$ the great vhnanaoi jfgmor Jtre 
with a great rclplcndcnce, varicgucJ with hundred forts of metals, rc, 
fplcndcnt; and from whom fprang the Vedji: there is bis court : he does 
good to all, and his name is JiVani', in the mouth of whom the fjcrcd 
elements of the hstns are put. There fire An a l a , the greaua of Gods, is 
ften in his proper form ; he who gives delight to all the Gods. 


U u a 
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Chi rhe third lidci in this v«ry fame manner, know there is the great 
sourt of Vai VASWAT a-Yama, called by mankind Sr^AN yam'a^ Thus 
in the next or fouTth, is the court Sahba of the Lord of the corner, or 
cjtuntry^ dNairUai his court is called ; his name is ViRU^- 

PAGSit c&untenattce. Oh the WefV, know that there 

is the court of Varun'a called '*Swbhayati^j Now toward the North, itt 
iht the court of Vayu' called Gand'ciaviti. Ih the fcvpnrh 

corner is the ^ abh ^ of the Lord of the called Ma hod ay a'' his feat, 

moft beautiful, is of Vai^itrya qx lapu lazuli. In the eighth corner is (he feat 
of IsVna or^SivA; its colour is of fervid gold, and it is called TaiTvatL 
Thcfe are the great and beautiful vimdnut in the eight corners of the eight 
mo ft benevolent Gods,, called Indra*muc'byas, There dwells on the fum- 
mit the God of Gods, with four faces. There is the beautiful court of 
Br ahma' feivcd by tribes of Rijhh : it is called Mumvati by mankind. 
There the Kipiu the Gods, and Gand^harvas^ the ApfataJ&h 'be g«at fnakea- 
aie the attendants, moft fortunate, and cDnftintly Uftiog up their hands. 

Such is this Ciirjf/Vf?, or germ, above the fur face of the earth. Iis cir¬ 
cumference at the furface of the Earth is 43,000 Tojanai. This Mira, above 
the furface of the Earth, ts declared to be a hid fuH of inhabitants. On 
all Rdcs in every, country are m^ryadb or dividing Tnounialns. In tbefc 

countries are mountains with fcvcn chanrtcls, one from each hill, with 

beautiful peaks, like gold, yellow, wnh-many ftreams i without, there arc 
three channels, and as.many W'ithin and arc two hills 

to ilic Raft. Their length is from North to South equal to that of AV/ti’ 
and l^ijkad'ha; CmUfi and, Hma'vtm are South and North of each 

oiUer: their length is Eafl: and Wefti juLting into the fea. Of this 

Mhu very li^gh, and of gold, the fupports, or buttrtjs like mountains 
Itthah row deferibe, like fo many feet on four tides ; io,oco. Tojanas is 
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fheit breadih; artd they are adomcd on all (ides, iwiih great vimamsi 
Eaft is Mandsra^ Soiirh Gand^hamddem * Vtpala Weft, Supdriva North. 
Their (houfand peaks are To many feats adorned with black and red 
coraL There -re four large trees, each with as many roots fa-muk^ 
and branches with thoufand fmallerones, all beautirtil, and with fiowerst 
ihefe trees are the largrft in ihe dwipau On the (\immit of the Maftdara 
mountain is a brautiful Cadamba tree : its fruit is like a great waterpot*. 
with flowers, with open Caikts^ its fragrance is felt one thoufand 
Tojanati and above all round; confider it then as a large flag: From its 
excellence, the country, it is in. is called Bhairdiva, Here is fceti 
firsiiJCEs'A, Bhacava'na, and he with numerous LidtPhas, rules there, 
here ITaraiiari the great, the white, did obtain the tree Rudracadambai . 
he who does good to every body. No great tti3Xi famaut end kamed 
among the hiptdes ever faw this whole ifland called Bhadtdiva, The 
yembuiirt, moft beautiful, is on the South of the mountain of Mdruy 
the fruits of which are AmrlUalpdai, like thofc of the Calpmfri^a^ and 
fall on the fummit of the mountain. From this mountain iffucs the 
river floiu'og with honey: in it, is found the gold called 7«jssi«- 
fiada, with which the Gods are adorned. This flag-likc tree is in the 
Southern part of the dwipa, and is called Jambu by mankind: from it 
yambn-dwipa its name. 

On the Vipula rr.otmtam toward the Wtfl is the Flacjba tree; from 
this flag-like tree or Cctu the country is called Ota-Mdfa; the Gods, 
and Gand*hiirvaj woifhip it. On Supariva, in the North, on its fum- 
niit is a large tree, the Nyagrod^ha: its large branches, and thdr cir¬ 
cumference extend many Yojaaat all round. Thus!have deferibed the 
flag-like rrre of the Nnnh, Ctiras. There arc the feven Curauai or 
fftfifej;. For Cura^ca is a plural from, truly fortunate, and who obtained 
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happincfs, unalterable, moll; exquiUte in thia world, for a longtime: 
and after them this ifland or country was called the foven Citra''jas, or Curu 
fimply tn the fuigular number. 

Thu win fuffice to give an idea of ihc geographical turn of the 
Hindust and I fliall leave off in future the deferiptions of mountains, dales, 
and lajies, as if viewed thrmigli a prifm, omitting the enchanting buzz 
of the llx-footcd Bbramafa a beetle, or rather a large black bee fucus or 
drone, the names of fragrant flowers, and precious ftones, with which 
the Hindus are as much delighted, as children arc with the bare names 
of fweetmeats, and flowers jumbled togctlier. 

JI. In the defeription of BbudrdSva, or Chr/iUt as we have obferved 
before, the PaurdiUcr take peculiar notice, that this cxtenfive country 
bad never been vifitcd by great men, that is to fay, by men of learning 
and refpcflability. The author then gives an account of the four facied 
flreams in thefe words; 

Hear now what divineflreams iffud from the lakes, abundant with 
cgha living waters. Hie water of the Ocean, coming from heaven 
upon hUiUj is like amrttUi and from it aiifcs a river, which, through 
feven channels, encircles Mtrn for a fpacc of eighty-four Yojanas^ and 
then divides into four ftreamfi fpringing over the four facred hills 
toward the four cardinal points* One flrram goes over Mandara. in the 
Ead, anti encircles the beautiful grove of Ojui/ra^rut’/ja, and falls into 
the Aruihddt or Aru^u lake, and goes thence to the mountains of 
Suin^nia, Snmaf}jafu^ Mddhyamnla^ to Vakancu, Mafii, lU/habba, from 
hill to hill; then falls to the ground, and waters the country of Ebu- 
dfdivj}-^ Su-Muhd-dwipa, or bcauilful, and ex ten five ifljnd, or country ; 
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an(l then it joins tht Eafttm Ocean near flic Putva^dwipai or Eafterb 
iflacid called in other PttrdiUs the illand of Indra^ and of the riCtig fiin, 
as implied dfo in its prerent Chinefs name of Gipufit or 

The Southern branch goes to Gdnd*bamUana, from hill to Iiilf, from 
Done to ftonc; it encircles the foreft GAnd'hamddana, or Dtva-mndma, 
where it is called Afacanatidd, It goes to the Northern lake, called 
thence to the Ring of mountains with three fummits, thence to the moun¬ 
tains of Cithngitf Ruibsta, yniunzSh&t or copper mountains^ 

''S’we/odara^ Sumula, another King of hills, Vajud'hdra^ Hm.nc(^a^ Deva~ 
iringa, Ftjbachaca^ a great mountain, Pa^cha^cuPa^ or with five peaks; 
then to Caitasa/; thence to Bimavat, or fuowy range ; and then, this* Ma- 
hdbhdgdf or mofl propitious river, having watered many countries, falls 
into the Southern Ocean, Maha^deva received it on his own head, 
from which, fpreading all over his body, its waters arc Become moft ef¬ 
ficacious. It falls then upon Himdchalat from which it gangs its wAy upon 
eitrth: hence it is called Ciirrgif. 

To the Well apjra is a large river cfidrcling the foreffs of VaMr^/d: it 
is Miihd-hhdgd^ mofl propitious: it falls into the lake Suaid^ called by 
authors jDiw-5drj/i.■ thence it goes to the ^u~EarJha mountains, 
and to the PutH^d lake, or the Cajpian Sea, to themontains called 
Cafjca Vaidfirya, Cap'da Gand'ba-ardiiana, Pi/ijara, Cumiida Mad'humdntat 
Anjatiai Aiucdfii Crijhna, ''Su^rta filled with large fnakes, to the mountain 
w'ith looo peaks, to the Pdrijata mountain, through .^Vremefj a large 
country, then falls into the We Hern Ocean, ft is the or Oxus,- 

North from Miru there falls a branch called Bbadrd^ and Bbadrd- 
fumd upon SupaUva of gold, which it encircles j and goes to the lake 
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called Suodaedt tn the forell of Bftjdra-/bfftJt tiicncc to the mountains of 
"Sa/ici^-cu^a^ tVTtJha Vatfa.j Niia^ Capinjalo., liidm-nila, Makd-fula^ 
Heniadrtngat ^tSsaeujringat Sunagat ro the mountain with an hundred 
peaks, iFuptcara, D-u}ija~rdj&, Vardka boar, Mayzira peacock, to the 
Ungle peak Jatudhi; then after corroding a thoufand Inferior htlls, 
it goes to the moumaln with three peaks, to ViJhudihA : then goes into 
the Northern Ocean. This mountain of Vaijii, Is iaid by allronomers, 
to be in the fame meridian with LaTicdt ^nd as fuch Is mentioned by 
fereral authors, as Baill:, GaNTiL^ See, 

G!i:nd'hAmdddna.t along the banks of the Aparik-Ga.y\^cdi 
or Wcllern Candied, ts the country of Cetu-tndtd, 34,000 YoJojuis in 
length, and 3Z1OO0 broad. The Ceinmalas are mighty In deeds, Arong 
and powerful ; the women bright like the Lotos flower; and whoever fees 

them, fklU in love with them. There Is the great tree Fani^d, the 

Ygdrqpi of the Edda^ from which flow the fi^th juices. There tcHides 
IsVara, or Is'a, the fon of Brahma'. The proper name of this court* 
try is Cfiif, which has an obvious aSinlty with the Cctiim of Scripture, 
4 plural form, and in the Angular number CetJ, and with the Qiii o£ 
prophane authors. 

On the Eafl, in Bhadrdiva or China, is the Farva'GanUicdt or 
Eaflcrn CasiUicd : and the length of Its ecuTfe h the fame with that 

of the Apara, or Weflern one. In the Vardha-purdjia it is fald, that 

the courfc of the Furva-GanUied is 1000 Yojanas, but that of the 
ApdTiL or Weflcm, is only 400, which Is more conformable to trutfij 
as the docs not fall into \ht Atlantic Ocean. 

The author then gives an account of the countries round Miru, as 
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far as the fcas furrrundirg the cjid continent. He treats firft of the 
Br&^'s, vallies, or countries fituaied between ranges of mountains. 
The Brehma, Vdyu, and BrahmdriUa^purdfliis, are the moft copious on 
this fubjetJt. The moontainous tra6is to the North of Indint are fe 
little known to us, and to the Hindm themfelves, that I can by no 
means throw any light upon fo extravagant and ohfcarc defcrlptionc 
of them, as are to be found in thefe Furd'das, 1 Ihall of courfe pafs 
them over, after having taken notice of two curious paiTages, one relates 
to the famous mountain of Ciiildjii or Citilas, the heaven of'S iva, and often 
ufed by his followers for heaven in general, as Coilus^ Coilum^ and Cw/tf, 
by the Latians, There re (ides 'Siva called alfo A Rtf am, or UiiaNos ; 
for'SiVA, likeUR.A«As, prcfides over Aflionotny. 

It is faidto be one hundrcd^a/j/iii/ in length, and fifty broadj and amoft 
extravagant defeription of it is given in the Furdii^. I havo converfed 
with many pilgrims, who had fecii this famous mountain, and they uni¬ 
formly declared to me, that it is only eight or nine miles to the South of 
the lake of Rdv^a, the Lanien of the maps. It is about three cols 
long, or feven miles, and Ihaped like a mandap^ by which they underiland 
a building, like a barn. Vaiemtat the heaven of Vishnu, is toward 
/[jfsm i and that of Brahma* towards Turlary^ a conlidcrable way to the 
North. In the YdyU'-puTdii&, we read, that in the Southern vallies with 
regard to Af^rw, is the immenfe foreft of Udumbara, in. which is the 
place of abode of Cardd AMEs'wAR A, the cldeft fon of Adam. This 
place they ruppofe to be in the vaft Mediterranean iHand, in the Palize 
lake in Hibetj a very proper place for him, and llfo to tho EaAward of 
Edetu 

But let us pafs to the mountains, valleys, and champain countries to 

X X 
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to the Weft-of Jiff«/. Ii is raid in the B7’a/imci puru7ia, ihai m H/tudraitv^ 
or Clurta^ Vishnu refides there with live coiinteiuncrt and head of st 
Horlc. la Ebdraint he has the countenance of a I'arroire: in C<tu~mdis 
or Eutope^ he refides in the lhape of a V^irdhj or B^ar^ and he i4 
deferibed as the chief of a nunierous ofFsprin^, or foJ lowers in that 
fKape. He is then xo Cefu^vidln Eiirdk jpat orthccl ief of ihc yamhut 
or Boars; a W’ord to bo pronounced according to the Idiom of the fppken 
dialetfls Warded* In he has the countenance of a A/d^a or fiflj ? 
and oft courfc he is there or wiiii the head or countenance 

of a, filh. He is probably- t he Cii a a n o of the QsUu, who was reprefented 
ftanding upon a fifh in the waters. For the cxtcnlive country of Ctirj* 
is declared to be South of ihe Northern Ocean, and North oi Mhu in the 
FurdHat^ and particularly in the beginning of ihs Brabmn-puiafU. ft 
l>6gi.ns. immediately,at tlie foot'of the Nonhernmoa range of Hills, a little 

beyoni ^i|yrtwo« drgreesi. of Jatijude Nonh, and extends Jiotrv fca tO' 
fca,,. 

t 

in. Ik the Vdyu-purd^a the countries toJhe Well of Mhu are that 
deferibed; and the author begi/ts uith ths valltcs,.and champajn countries. 

There are many vallics, and iiat grounds to the Weil of Mhu, dt- 
vided by numerous raises of hills. About the mountains of Su*ba£j}iat 
the Becuis of Ptolemy, and is a level country about a hun¬ 

dred joJafidj in extent ; and there the ground emits flames. Jt is a moil 
dilmal place, ,hQrrid,to the light, inacceflible to mortals^ the fight of it 
makes the very hair Ilatul. It is the abode of the fuperior deities. There 
JBha \a£u, or V^ASU fitnply, w’ho preJides over the fire, burning 
wnhout fuel; he who is the great deity, and their fire feems to have life. 
When performingJioly rites with offerings to the Gods, men always give 
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fire his fhare. There (hat very fire^ which one day will fpread over, and 
fneompafs (he whole univerfe, h cotvftantiy burning. Within the moun¬ 
tains is the abode of the i)lun;rious, Rnd powerful Gods; with thepUoe 
of the ten yojojias broad, and there is the hermitage of Ve 

nASPATt. 

Like ihefe two mountains are Ctrmu^ and Anjasat between tbele is an 
extenfive valley.with a Jake. The Cumuda range anfwers^to the Catmit 
mountains of-P^iot ENTY : and the or black range, to the Anthrma 

ol BetJim writoTS,'^ I obferveef before, and there U the A'^atana^ or abode 
of ViSHHO- 

The ^*ban of Vaou is obvioufty a volcano in the Al-burts mountains, 
and a volcaifto is realily Or the abode of VAStJ in a derivaiire 

form: and here we have the etymology of Vf/e^tAt Vffuviutt and ^tna or 
Mtndy which words have been improperly divided. Between the great 
mountains Cr^ma and Pd^uta, rhe black and white mountains, is a 
level country. In it is a Padmim land, or marfhj ground arboimdktg with 
L^tos^ There refiJes the Goix with a thoufand bodies. Mankind call 
it AnentA’fadity or Anantee^Jedes, the feat of HaRI, Anauta, 

fn ihe middle of the Cumuda mountains with a thoufand peaks, there is 
a fore ft fifty long, and thirty broad;. There is the famous poc'l 

of the Apjdrajmi many holy men live there, and drktk of itiS -pure 
waters. 

Between 'Asrurw-fiffd, or the peak like a wooden-ptOf dnd ^t W'tfhahh^ 
mountains, \^K\\zpbaHy or country of P&ri^iaea m^ny ^yojanis in- length. 
•There live the CinHarast Uragss, ferpents, and holy men, ' 
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Thb traft bciweeti the mountains of Caphijah^ and N^ga-4mla is two 
hundredin lengthy and one hundred broad, truly delightful, adorned 
with many groves. It abounds with fruits, and flowers of various forts. 
The Cinnaraj, and Uragasy with tribes of pious and good men live there. 
There are beautiful groves of Draejhd or vine trees, Ndga trees or Ndg< 3 - 
rdngHf the orange tree, and plum, or rather ftone fruit trees. It abounds 
with lakes and pools filled to the brim, with fwcet and refreflting waters. 
What part of it lies between the Pujhpaea and M.ahd~Migba mountains, 
about one hundred long, and fixty broad, is as fiat as the palm of 

the hand, as known to every body, with very little w^tcr, which is 
whitilh. The foil is hard, and tenacious, without trees, and even with¬ 
out grafs. There arc few living creatures: and the few inhabitants are 
without fixed habitations i this defert is fo dreary as to make the travel¬ 
lers hair ftand up. The whole country is called Cdnana, or C4mn* 
There are fcveral large lakes, like wife great trees, and larger groves. 
Called The fmaller lak.es, pools, groves, orchards^ producing 

delightful juices, arc numberlefs. The vallies, depths, lakes, and groves 
arc fome ten, others twelve, feven, eight, twenty, or thirty pjanat in 
circumference. There are caves in the mountains, moft dreary and 
dark, inacccffiblc to the rays of the fun, cold and difficult of accefs. In 
that country Slid*hat, or prophets with the gift of miracles; learned 

and famous Brihmcm,, bright like fire; hundred thoufands of them ace 
in. that country,. 

It is truly furprjfing to find fo plain, and fcnfibJe a defeription of 
a country b the Ptfrn'jiar: for the tranflation Is faithful, and I havje not 
kft out, as before, any pafiage on any account whatfoever. It appears to 
be in its largefi dimenlions, and which the author calls Cdnm ; be- 
caufc the and amongll them the PhanicianSf were poflclicd of 
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the greateft, and beft part of it, and weic morcovflr famous all over tbo 
Eail. 

The dimenlions in yojmtat in general, mull; be confiderabl^ reduced; 
but there are particular inAanccs when they mud be rerained, and fuch ca* 
fes arc by no means numerous, 1 have noticed that the defer!piion of this 
country was a plain narrative, which, i£ not true, bore at lead every mark 
of probability . 

The mountains of a fort of bird', and Nagaf^t of the Serpents,, 

are unknown : the region between them was aoo yojanas, or about goo 
miles long, and 100 broad, or about 450 miles. Thefe are the dimenfions 
of 3yrij from Baifylon^ to the MidtUrFanean fca. It conhded of two parts, 
a dreary defert, and the other a moft chnrming and fruitful country, with 
fijt, or feven lakes called fcas, the largcfl of which is the Jifpbalttie fca, 
thirty yojanat in circumference, according to Jo5ebhus'’s account. 

The Piiurdiifcs in- their defeription of countries never mentlorr, 
at Icaft as far as 1 can recolleft, the vine, and plum, or olive tree, 
nor the Ndgarangtt, or orange tree, unlcfs we ate to midcrlland the latter 
of trees bearing golden apples. The larger lakes, the numberlefs pools, 
the eaves in the mountains, the abundance of vineyards, and orchards 
filled with orange and olive trees, is perfedtly corrcfl, as welt as the 
defeription of the defert, with its fcanly waters of a whitilh colour, and a 
few inhabitants, without any fixed habitations., is literally true.. The nu¬ 
merous and learned Levttes, who were really Brdh»it7is, the SidJ'JlfJS or 
prophets working miracles, are certainly wonderful circumftances. 

The Cianarai may be the inhabitants of the country of Chmtnfh, round 



die lake of aheikmc name with the town of Cinnerfth, The tribe of lfra~ 
gas, or ferpents, were probably the Htvites, whofc name implies the iame 
thing, Vadars iignifies a plum tree, but in general a ftone fruit trcei anJ 
b>of courfe applicable to the olive tree, for which, 1 belie«e, ihcro if no 
name in Sdnjerit. it Is not undcriiood here of the date tree, for which’ 
Liters is a name in that language. 

This curious paffage proves the exigence of an early in(erecurfe between' 
the Hindus, wiih the inhabitants of the more VVcllcrn countries, and parti¬ 
cularly the Ifraelitts. I fhall (how In the coorfe of this work, rhat fuch an 
imercourfe exilicJ formerly ; and LuCtAN takes a parficular notice of the 
Hindus vitiTing holy places In fuch as thc^’iriM of 

dt'J, called Bo^'cry and now Masibeg, Tins, in my humble opinion, ex¬ 
plains an obfeure paflfjgeof the .prophet JsAtAH^ who livetlio the eighth 
century before Chrjsi'*: ** Verily thou hail fortaken iby people,, the 
“ houfc of Jacob; becatife they arc filled with OJVtNtRs from the 
** East, from more, than or beyond the East; who are foothfavers liko 
“ thofc of the Fhiiifitnes i and they delight in the foeiety of children of 
** flrangers,’^ This paifage I conceive to allude to Hindus, from ibe very 
forcible expreffion of finm tit Enjf^ from beyond the Eafi, or from the re^ 
moteji pans oj the Eajt. The proplict did not mean the CbaLdeanit who 
Were well known to him, as he repeatedly takes notice of them. 

IV, The next rrountaini are thofc of SUdfifai many yojannsvn, extent,, 
hounding with all forts of metals and gems. It is (kirted by a moll de¬ 
lightful country, well watered, eniiverted wirfa the barmot>iou& nolle of the 
black bce, and frog*. There are towns with gale* t and the rcfrefhing 
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itioiflureiof thfscoufifry, proceeds from UrtipHy or’ the Lord of the 
and re-uni ling togetiver, forms a flrcam* called thc^ the Moon, or 

Chttn^ra^^hd, There live the Sidi^has and Ydcfhai in caves, wii’n intri- 
cute hut'delightful mazes. Tliere among immenfe caves is the Cr^dv/t*fa^ 
or place of dalliance of M a hen dr a, where knowledge and the completion 
of our wifhes is fully obtained. . There is the gtcat fpreft of the Pdri/d/a 
tree, of the kings of the Gods, know n throwgii the three worlds i and the 
whcle world fmgs his praife from the Ffi/jjr fuch is the place of dalli- 
■aiice oi* him with looo eyes^ or Indka* 

One fide is Sv^anta of gold, as implied by its name, full of hills of 
the piireli gems and corals. In this charming grove of'S ac^r a, orlNORA, 
■the Guds, .the jydtmvsit the fnakes, ITcttJli^s> RdcJhsJhS, GtihyUf ot Cuvcruty 
GsncL bar^as, ■l'tdydd*haTJJ4 live happy, as well as numerous'tribes of A 
tdfui fond of fporr. 

To-the Eaft of this lord of rrmuntams is CtimaAt, a peak, wdih eight 
towns of the proud D.d>i^'oat, In the nnountains of Vnjftica^ with many 
peaks, live RAcJkiiJaSf frightful, affuming whatever countenance they pleafe, 
llrong, and peifoiming wonderful atchievcmcfits: thefe Pdcjl-afus arc 
called 

In M 0 hd~l^la^ or the great blue range, arc fificen towns belonging to 
the Maydnana or Aitsii-muc*ba^ or horfc-faced tribe, probably the P^r- 
ihtans^ and the defeendants or ^Argama^ w’ho bred horfes, and carried them 
to the principal fairs in the Eaff. In Sanferit^ Tn rtfperhaps the fame 
with Tf^ergtfuitf, for thus l.h^garm& is alfo written, ftgnihes a horfe, and im** 
plicitly a hotfeman: and the Hindus derive from it the appellation of 7ttr. 
tferaww. They are originally C//sJWtfr, courageous hke the leader of (he 
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armies of the Gods; CaVticet? a, with large hands* and ftrong like the 
JvdfddicaSt The re are fifteen chiefs of the CrnnfTTjf* elated with pride. There 
in towns under ground* like Bd^fyunt live people like fnakes j no man can 
look them in the face, and meet their eyes: their looks are like fire* like 
the poifon of ferpents, Thcfc live upon the golden /iaminn of certain flow¬ 
ers. In the hills there are above a ihoufand abodes of Dmtyasi the houfes 
arc elegant, like high-einbattled forts. 

In VeHu-munta, otVeHuman^ are three forts belonging to the 
rati thirty yojanar long, and twenty-five broad. Thefe belong to the 
VluciiJt the Rftmafias or Romacatf and the Mabd-netras, Thcfc rank among 
the greatefl of the Vit^dd^harass and whofe mighty deeds equal thofe of 
Indr A. The country of Veidumanta is one hundred and forty miles long, 
and about fixty broad: in it there arc three flrong fortified places* held at 
the fimc time by the three moil powerful nations then exifling. The ffe- 
vuiP^as, or RomaatSi arc the Romn/is, called Romaicci in Greed, and often 
mentioned in the Purddai and other books of the Hindus, but only in ge¬ 
neral terms. The U/utss arc the '"Saeas, called aifo Ba/ga, Va/c/t, and 
Wolkee i thcfc were probably the Partbiani, The Makd^netra, or with 
large eyes, are probably (he yirmemans t and it was in the fitfl century* 
that thefe three powerful nations were thus brought in conta 3 , on the 
borders of Syria, Armenia, and in a country bordering upon the 

lake Pan, thus called from a town of the fame name, which in the Arme¬ 
nian language fignifies a fortified place. Har~Mimi, or Har-Minnub, 
fignifiea ihe mountains of Minnith, or Armenia, and Vam-Tninnitt or 
Varmi*mtnni, the fir on g bolds of Ar^mimti, Armona^ Armana, or Armenia : 
for thus its name is varioufly written. 

In the BrahmdnUa it is declared, that in the country of CaSaf including 
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Imn, Syria t tnd ArahU^ is the Camvdvati^ or RufhrateSi with the Cumuda 
mouf^tains ; from which Cuia is alfo denominaitcd the dwipa, or country of 
Cumuda. There live the ''Sacat, a powerful nation i the Pdrajicas remark¬ 
able for tlmr beauty, and the '’Syamacar fectningly thus called from ihtir 
black complexion. Thefe were fubdued by Rashu : and in the hook of 
his wars, a few remarkable eircum (lances relating, to that extenfive coun¬ 
try, occur occafionally. Otherwife the P^rajicast or natives of Pdrafa^ or 
Pirfia^ are feldom noticed by the Paurd'dics. In Cumuda is the Camud- 
vatt river, and the jl Mrt of M aha'-dha'g a-devi", the fifter of M aha- 
i>EVA. Of this famous place, I took particular notice in my Effay on 
Semiramis, under the name of Maiag and Manhtg.. 

On Vaicanca- refides^ the offspring oFGaihjd*a, the deftroyee of ftr- 
pents: it abounds with metals and precious Hones. A ftrong and tur¬ 
bulent wind fwiftly pafics over this mountain,, m a human form, called 
Sugrtoa . The offspring of PuMHA'cA^ai', of Garud a, in the lhapeof 
birds, fly about this mountain t they are ftrong, fly quickly, and mighty 
are their atchievements. On Caraja always rclides' the mighty lord of 
living beings, who manifefls himfelf there to human fight, the great 
God riding upon a Bull, called Vr ishA'Bha'nca-sancara, the 

chief of The inhahUanto like Maha-deva always carry poifgn 

about them: uk PramaCbas or fervants of Maha^'-dcva, and dif* 

ficult of accefs. M A HA'DEV A rcfides there among them. 

A 

On Vafu‘i*bdra in Vafumatft a mountain and country full of fire, as 
implied by their names, are the or places of the eight forms of 

Maha-deva, the merciful God. They arc full of lefplendcnce, and 
proper places of worfliip. There are feven Ji^hdnt of Sidd^bos i and the 
fPhdn of Bilahua' with four faces, the mighty lord of created beings, 

Yy 
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oh a peak; all Ih’itij rreaiures bow to it. The eleven Rudrat refide 
there, oh ibc C^ja’istifiti or elephant mousitain, 

Sa^Mfgha is full of metals, a king of mountain it is, like the clouds 
Megha, with many^ caves in hs bofonr, and arbours in its fkirts. h is the 
jfyatar.dni or place of ibode of the twelve Suns, and of the tight forms of 
JJWrtf, There aifo the Jtkini of Vishku, and the Akwirtau ox Dh/ctari^ 
with many belonging to the SUd'iai and Gods. There the Tacfi'OSt 
Gand't&ruasy and Cr>»fl<JMi, probably priefts and minffreU, arc conflanrly per¬ 
forming the pnja^ In the bofom of this mountain, arc famous and large 
cities of the Gaad'6arvai, rcfplendent like Aaiara~ptin\ with large forts 
well embaulcd, in which refidc the and GanifLarvaj deeply jkilhd 

in war, with their king Capinjala, God and king of kings. From him 
thefe are called the CapmJ^/a mountains, of which 1 took notice before. 

On AnafUf a fire moutain alfo, refidc tribes of Racjhafai^ or evilj fpiriis 
with a human body, on this mountain with five peaks, with the Ddnavatt 
proud, enemies of the Gods, great, flrong and of mighty deeds, Thefe 
Ddnffvas^xe perhaps the Greeks^ the offspnog of DAKAds. 

0'A''Sata-irtngaf or with one hundred peaks, reftde the Taxjkoi, a'benove.> 
lent tribe. On Tarm-diba, or the copper mOlintain, is a town inhabited by 
the Cddrav^aj, or children of CAt?a'u, the’wife of Ca'sVapa, and by 
TacJhacajj a fer pen tine tribe of artifls. 

In the great and beautiful Viidcac'ha are many caves in itfe (kitls i' it is 
the famous place of abode of the Gpd, -who always tdwcl]* in ems, 
CA'kTi gs'ya or Maks. On"^-ar^/e^r<j, Pr with a white belly, is a krgc 
town, aoU fcttlemcnt of ih« bcneficitat Sohabha^ the ibn of Garuo'a. 
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Om the large mountain of Pal/acbuca, is a feitlementof the Cuverat, called 
CabfriiJ ^nd Gulyas, and the faiT^e with the Cai>irtan tribes, rvitha 
commotljous palace, reforted to by the Taejhas and Gaud'batvas. On 
lian-fifa rtfidrs the God HarIt to whom all the world boivai the famous 
navel of this moft refplcndcnt mountaiti is rcmaikabic for its fplendour. 

On Cutaada refide the Ct^uarasi on Anjana the great Snakes: on 
Crtpma are the towns of the Gand^bar^k^as with large hoafes. 

On Pdndura on a beautiful peak, Es the town of Vidyddbat'a, well forti¬ 
fied, and a large palate with battlements. 

On the mountain with a thoufand peaks, refide the Dai^yas and Ddnavax 
in a ihoufand towns, They .atc all fhining with gold, and their voice is 
molt melodious. 

On Stifufa relide the chiefs of the Pattmgas^ or great Snakes. i and on 
Pujhpaca many tribes oF Munis, On $upa£/h:i, or Subac^a, are the four 
manfions of Vajvaswata or Noah, of the Moon, of Vayu, and' 
Ka'c a^d'hipa', or King of Scr ents. The Gtiud^barvas, Ciumrasy Tacm 
Jbas, !^i‘gfis and Pidyid'haros, and their chiefs, are conllantly woflhipping. 
their Ishta or favorite deity, 

1 * rrj' - ■ ; * 

The place of Vaivas^wata or Mattlam, is near Cabul, in the country 
of Latnpacam, as it is called in the Pt^aHas, and Lom^am by the liativei. 
Of this place, I took particular notice in my EfTiy on mount Cuaca/us. 

y* In this the author, whilft defcrltring the mountains to the 

Sopth,.. and South \Vcil of A/rriJ, .rncntiqns a circumfiance tiply curious 

Yy, 
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and Here, fays he, in fhc foreft of S^ane^hsi was born Shao'a, 

M ANA, orCA'stTJCE'YA, Mars With fix faccs. Here he wiflieH, or formed 
the refolution of ,going to the roountatns of Craunebat Germany, part of 
Idftdt &c. to reft, and recreate himteSf after his fatigues in the wars of the 
Gods with the giants. There, in the fl<trts of the mountains Crauncha, 
he flung his fword, the vejy fame which Attila, in the fifth century, 
afferted he had found under a clod of earth. It was placed in his tomb, 
i where it is .probably to be found. 

Tn the DevUPurdiia, it is declared, that Dev in her charadcr of 
j ^ya-drvi'’, or goddefs oF viflory, is woiihipped in t\\fi.d-u}ipa of Crauneha 
under the emblem of a fword. 

The reft of the more Weft era countries is negledted by the compiler, 
as they arc deferibed in other paragraphs, under the names of dwipat or 
countries of Placpa^ Crauneba ^dam and Fujbcar&t He takes 

particular notice of a ftnguiar region in Sdlmaiif called the peak-land of the 
Gods. 

Hear now: in Deva-c^» or peak-land of the Gods, which is a mountain 
diTidii)g> patting countries, or iti other words a long and extenftve range, 
is the place where G a ru'd a, the fon of Vinata*, was born; which 
is alfo his D^bdma^domw home, on a broad peak of this great range, with 
a beautiful palace. This country Is one hundred yq/anoj in circumference, 
or about four hundred and ninety miles. There refidcs the numerous 
offspring of Gari/da in the fhape of large birds, and of men afh fwiftly 
ftying, ftrong, ruling all over the country, and full of pride. This is 
the firft manfion of the lord of birds, generous and merciful, fwift 
like the ftormy wind, and who relides in the dttfpa of Sdlmalu It is 
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toward the South oft one of the peaks of this niountam» confpiciious» full 
of wtahht beaarifuij feven in number, bright like the mofung, and evening 
Ikies, with fotts of fllver, well embattled, adorned with chaplets of houfes 
made by the Gods, forty yojatiaj long, two hundred miles, and thirty 
broad, one hundred and fifty miles. Thele are called the feven towns of 
the Gand'barvajt full of men and women. This is a peculiar tribe of 
the Gand’harvaj called ^gneyas, firc>mtn, or rather artificers by fire, very 
ftroog, and of mighty deeds. They are the femnts of the CitwrdU', 
or wbofe principal employment is to explore the bowels of the 

earth in fcaich of wealth. The jefi: of this culiout defeription will be 
hereafter the fubjc& of a particular feflion. 



Before we pafs to the feeond part, it will be retpuifite to give fome 
explanation of the accompanying Plates; 

No, I, reprefents the worldly Lotost floating upon the waters of the Ocean, 
which is furroooded, and its waters prevented from falling into the vacuurt* 
by the Suvarila~bh&mf or land of gold, and the mountains of I^acahcas^ 

No. II, repiefents the globe of the Earth, according to the Hindu aflro- 
fiomers. It is proje^ed opon the plane of the equator, and the Southern 
hemirphere expanded in fuch a manner, that the South pole, inflead of a 
point, becomts the largell circle of this projection. They alfo reprefent 
the two hcmifpbcrea, feparatcly upon the plane of the equator. 

No, in, reprefents the fame, projeCled upon the plane of a meridian* 
Thefe two projeClions arc againfl the tenor of the context of the Puraiim 
a Southern hemifphere being then abrolutely unknowo. 
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Heki I have placed the thr^c ranges of mountains, areording to the 
documents of Hifida aftronomere: hut not according ro fhetr ufjil tJe- 
lineations; for accord!rig to rbefc* the three ranges fhouId be reprefenred 
by three concbnfric half circles, parallel to the meridians of the projedion, 

' It is acknowledged (hat thefe ranges nre in the djredion of as many 
parallds of latitude. In that cafe, the outermofl ranges, mu A be the 
longeA : and this is the opinion of the yiiiam, as 1 observed before in 
the fixth paragraph of the hrft chapter. 

'' No. !V^ exhibits the old Continent, projrded upon an imaginary circle 
pafTtng through the North pole, and juft grazing the equator in the South, 
Inftead of a circle, it ftiould he an oval, wiih the Tongeft didrnetcr Eaft and 
Weft, But as the tracing of an oval would be aitended with fome dlfticuU 
ly, (he indolent Paankliks have adopted the circle in its room -jv and ftidom 
ufc the other. As fuch a delineation would be ufekfs, I liavc of coi/rfc 
omitted It. 

The chafm in the North-weft, through the mountains furrounding tlie 
world, was raadc by.C^i'^iiHA, when he went to fee his prototype Visn-. 
Nu, or the great fpiritj the Parnm^tmd of the world, whofe abode is among 
waters, in the lund.of daijtuefs,.. Several heroes have pafled fujee through 
this chafm, which will be the fubjed of a particular paragraph here-, 
after. 

!< 

No. V, explains tlw irue fyftem of the known world according to the 
P^rdnas, and of ihf Jainds^ reconciled with tiiat of ihe aftronomers of 
fndia, 

H£ite the the P&wrdliia ^ brought back to its propej place, 


y 
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vbilft the AUru of the aHronomers remains under the North pole. 
The zones between yam&u or India, and the Miru of the aftronomers, arc 
obvioufly our feven climates: arM the points where the aftronomical 
zones interfefl the zones of the Paura^Aics round their rerpedive centers 
equally called flicw the true Htuarlon of the d^ipat^ or countries* 

from which thefe zones according to the fyftem, either of the aftronomers 
or of the Pdtfrdaf/cr* arc equally denominated, whether they are reckoned 
relatively to the North pole, or to a centrical point in the elevated plains 
ot 7artary» 

r 

No. VI, is a delmeation of the country of Bharata^ in the fulled accep. 
tatioii of that dcnominarion. Its nine divifions with Cunt, or Sikitia 
and the Northern parts of Europe^ mating in all ten diftrids, were all 
deflreyed by a violent dorm, and inundation, except one. Thus the ten 
divihons of the were all deftroyed by a flood except one called 

Cades, which probably included Spain^ 

Some alfo arc of opinion, that, out of the feven dwipas, fix were like* 
wife overwhelmed by a flood. This circumftancc is alfo noticed in the 
third volume of the Ayin~Aeberi. But 1 believe that this notion origi¬ 
nated with the Pur^caj, who, unable Co point out ihefe wonderrul 
countries, deferibed in fo extravagant a manner in their facred books, 
found that the beib way was to JTwear, that they had difappeaicd, ^ 
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On tie Ve'das, tr Sacred Writings of the Hindus. 

By H. T. COLEBROOKE, Esq. 

I N the early prog re Fe oF refcarchcfi into Indian literature, it was doubted, 
whether the Vkdas were extant j or, if portions of them were flill pre- 
ferved, W'hether any perfon, however learned in other refpeCls, might be 
capable of undcrllanding their obfolcte dialect. It was belieired too, that, 
if a Brdhmailj really poilcircd the Indian feriptures, his religious prejudices 
would nevcrihelcfs prevent his imparting the holy knowltrdge to any, but 
a regenerate Hindu, Thefe notions, fupported by popular talcs, were che- 
rilhed long after the Vidas had been communicated to Da^ra Shuco'h j 
and parts of them tranflated, into the Ptrjian language, by him, or for his 
ufc*. The doubts were not finally abandoned, until Coionti Polish, ob¬ 
tained from a tranfeript of what purported to be a complete copy 

of the VHaSt and which he depofited in the Britijk Mufeum. About the 
fame time, Sir RaBEa.T Chambers collc^ed at Benares numerous frag¬ 
ments of the Indian feripture: General Marti we, at a later period, ob¬ 
tained copies of fome parts of it: and Sir William Jowes wa* fuccefiful 
in procuring valuable portions of the Vidas, and in tranflating fcvcral curi¬ 
ous paflages from one of them -I", I have been flill more fortunate in col¬ 
lect ing at Benares, the text and commentary of a large portion of thefe 

* ExTitACTft air^ been tnisHiled Into tht Langaigc : bat it 4oci noi Appcir^ npm what 

ihli Terfion Into the vulgar diakfk wii 

i Set: Pfcrice (0 Mia tip page vIp laJ the Woiki of Sir WjLLiiij VcL Via 
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celebrated books; and, withoat vraiting to examine them more complete¬ 
ly, than has been yet praiUcablc^ I ihull here attempt to give a brief ex¬ 
planation of what they chiefly contain. 

It is well known, that the origmal Vida i^ believed by Hindut to have 
bten revealed by ..and to have been preferved by tiaiition, until 

it w'as arranged in its prefent order by a fage, who thence obrained the fur- 
name of Vy a'sa or Ve'dat ya'sa ; that is, compiler of the [Ic 

diftrihuted the Indian feripture into four*p3rts, which are fcvcnlly enriikdi 
Ruh, Yajttjh, Sarnan, and '’Afbari^a^a ; and each of which bears the corn* 
mon denomination of Vidh^ 

Mr, Wilkins and Sir AVjlliam Jones were led, by the conltderftttbn 
of fevcral remarkable pafTages, to rufpeft, that the fourth is more modern 
than the other three. It is certain, that Menu, like others am on g^ the 
Indian lawgivers, always fpeaks of three only, and has barely alluded to the 
AChixroa'At* without however terming it a Vidia, Paflages of ihe Indian 
Icriptnrc itfcif feem to fdppori the ioference; for the fourth is not 
mentioned in the pafDge, cited by me in a former eflay, ■j' from the white 
i'i/VyS+j nor in the following text, q[uoted from the Indian feripture by 
the commentator of the Rith, 

“ The i?7g^feV*j originated from fire; the Tajurveda from air; and the 
** Sdinaiidtit from the fun.” f| 


* Mivp, chap* lip Y- 

4 EiTiif SeccHiJ, m pLtU^ioiiSi Cciefnacilci. S« RercflrctiE»i Voh VIT| pije ijr- 

+ ih( 3 ifl chijiif r j wluelip i^>gethfr wlih the pt«*diflg chipwr 

ijjjc of ilitf ftJk^incul or of Saaiimk iq ikii 

n Ntixir allude* ti liti* hWoai oneii of iht fVAtj, (cU. i, t. JjJ- HU ccnimtautcr, MaVua'- 
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Arguments in fiipport of this opinion might be dra^vti even fiom 
ptjpuUr didionaries ; for Amera-Sinha noliccs only three an i 

mentions the without giving it the Tame deno:r,inatiop. It 

is, however, probable, that foToe portion at teafl: of the ^At*barva^a is at 
ancient, as the compilation of the three others j and its name, iike their's. 
is anterior to Vya'sa’s arrangement of them : but the fame mdft beadmlr- 
ttd in regard to the IfMfti. and BuTMn,t, which conftltutc a fifth VUn, 
as the "At'haTvs^a docs a fourth. ^ 

It would indeed be vain (o quote in proof of ihis point, the 
ihemfclves, which always enumerate four FiJas} and ftate the HUuft md 
Purddas as a fifth; fince the antiquity of fome, among the now 

extant, is more than qutflionablej and the authenticity of any one, in 
p itticnlir, does not appear to be as yet fuffidcnily ctlablifhcJ. It wouM 
be as ttlckrs to cite the MdHdiika and ^apMya Up<imjh.idt, in which the 
At'M^rva vida is enumerated among the feriptures, and lo one cF which 
the number of four is exprefsly affirmed: for both theft U^/iaijhti^U 

appertain to the At'barva1i.t itfeif- The mention of the kge At’ji a m v a' i 
in various places, throughout the Vrdas*, proves nothing; and even a text 
•of the l[ujtitTdda-\', where he is named in contrail vtiih the jf/caJ, y~ahtpt^ 
and Sdttian, and their fupplemenc oi Brahmada, is not dcci/ive. But a 
very unexceptionable paffiige may be adduced, which the commentator of 

the R^b has quoted, for a thffirenr purpofe, from the Cb'hdnd'jiya Upad, 
'Jhad^ a portion oF the Li it, Na re da, having foliated inftruc^ 


titVi, it b)f lemirkkgt ihit ibe oj^m ^ rna to ^ suiJ the 

with one, in which Mt ii mtinioneif* But ihatVa Um itcamfc to ihe njio¥ 4 iiofii of iJw 

unWcrfc^ * In om the |iro«cic4 freoj firCj tlr^ wvd the fuu j in frem 

t[ iiu illojroriul imnciUtien/ 

^ ViJe ft/ai fiOim, + Id iIb Teifsirija Ujnikad^ 

Z ^ ^ 
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tion from Sanatcoma'iia, and being interrogated by him» as to the 
extent of his previous knowledge, fays, ‘ I have learnt the RlgT/Mj-, 
the T'fljar^ii/da, the Sdittavedaf the "'At^bffFVd'A^t [ivhitli is] the fourth, 
the Itihdfa and Purdiiat [which are] a fifth, and [grammar, or] 
the Vida of VidaSt the obfequies of the manes, the art of com* 
putattoo, the knowledge of omens, the revolutions of periods, the 
intention of fpcech [or art of reafening], the maxims of ethicks, the 
divine fciencc [or confiruflion of feripture], the fciences appendant 
on holy writ [or accentuation, profody, and religious rites], the adjuration 
of fpirits, the art of the foldicr, the fcicnce of aftronomy, the charming of 
ferpents, the fcience of demigods [or mufick and mechanical arts] ; all 
this have I ftudied ; yet do I only know the text, and have no knowledge 
of the foul*,* 


From this, compared with other pafTages of Icfs authority, and with 
the received notions of the Hindus thcmfelvcs, it appears, that the Rich^ 
Tajufi}, and Sdman, are the three principal portions of the Vedas 
that the "Ai'har'uiA^ is commonly admitieJ as a fourth; and that 
divers mythological poems, entitled hibdja and Purdnas^ arc reckon¬ 
ed a fuppkment to the feripture, and, as fuch, conllttute a fifth 
VUa\. 

^ chi 7 , ^ 1, I itifcK ihe whole hectare U canlaini m 

DierAliof] of Lhc (cieacei. Tbc hy which fhe tre iadicitfd k the tcaU 

At€ ohrcofc I but ihe aqnotalione of Sahcaia eupfiui iKcnt* 

ThU, like Any oihei ^artton cf g Frda where il ii iifelf n^med, ffoi 1 few olher inflintei ocTur^l 
nvoft of ccmrfc be more modern than JooihcT p^rt. To which the n^me had been preTiocfij aiEg&td. 
It will Kereaftei be ft own, that the F/ttff urt A compilailon of pri^crsi called wflvirji; with 1 
of pTecepie maxiinip entiled Erdhmatad from which laft poriinni ibe ti ex» 

The prij^en are propciljr the F^datr *ad appArcnilj^ preceded the BrdlmaMM- 

+ Whrn the find; if the fcnpiufti k«« more jeatMt, thin »c prereat, cfpeciiS’jr among i he 

flf CtrjutitjM, lea:iKt] piiofti dcrtrcii litki rien the oambei ftf with which they weift 
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The true rcafon, why the three firfl. are oftea mentioned with* * 
oui any notice of the fourth, muff be fought, not in their different origin 
and antiquity j but in the difference of their ufe and purport. Praycra, 
employed at folemn rites called rk/nyaj, have been placed in the three 
principal Vidus: thofe. which are in profe, art named fuch, as 

arc in metre, arc denominated Ritkt and fome, which are intended to be 
chanted, are called Sdfuan : and thefe names, as diflmguifhmg different 
portions of the Vedus, arc anterior to their reparation in VyaIsa's compib« 
tioD, hat not being ufed at the religious ceremonies 

abovementtoned, and containing prayers employed at lullratjons, at rites 
conciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is effenttally dif« 
ferent from the other Vidas ; as is remarked by the author of an clementarj 
treatife on the clalShcatlon of the Indian fcicnces *. 

But different fehooU of prtclls have admitted fome variations in works 
which appear under the fame ride. This circumffancc is accounted for by 
the commentators on the Vidas^ who relate the following ftory taken from 
Furdnast and other authorities, Vva^SA, having compiled and arranged 
the fcriptUTCS, thcogonics, and mythobgical poems, taught the fcvcra] 
Vddas to as many difd ples: viz. the Jiu6 to Pail a j the to 

Vais^AMPaVana, and the to JaiMINI; as alfo the "^ACbarnsa^a 

to Sumantu, and the Idha/a and Furditns to SoVa, Thcfc difeipics in- 
ftrufted 4heir rerpeftive pupils, who, becoming teachers in their turn, 
communicated the knowledge to their own difcipltsi until, at length, 

C0DVcrr.int. Since erefy ptieft wa t»iind i» fluity <mi /Via, no tietc wn'Jerived from llic falStmeni of 
th»t dify i but * perfbo, who iud Badted iwo HJat, we* rnratmed D-wivSS / ; one, w»btp wai convei/imi 
wi(h ihree. TrivSJti ind one, verfed in four, »* the n^fTtbobgievt poem* were only 

titeljr eiljrd t f'rJc, CO diilin^bn u luve been derived Imm i Sciiow ledge uf them^ in iiddiEitMt 

to tbe fear fcriptiiici. The tuSti^ iWrtiunuaaedj liive be^di^c iht fui^yincft of fiinilie* eoi png \h^- 
Brelrmrwi of Cavijr *114 ne cjrrupicil bj Tulgif prwiiiftciiiiijii iiufl Tiw/^ ind 

* blio'kl L-IV^I^AKA SaIIIITITiV 111 ihc rrwJl*hJrfS IkrJa, 
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in ibe progrcfs of fucc^/fjvc inniudion, fo gi<.it variations rrept into the 
text, or into the manner of reading and lectttctg iu into ilic no 

Itfi fiiofed preerp's for Its ufc and application, dbat cloven hundred dilfer* 

«nt fcbools of fcriptural knowledge arof& 

The fe^'cral or coUcaions of prayers in each f'VVa, ss lecclved 

intothcfc numerous fchooU, or variations, more or Icfs confidcmblc, admit- 
led by them either in the amngement of tie whole text (Includmg prayers 
And precepts], or in regard to particular portions of it, conftituted the Sdel^^i 
or branches of each yitia. Tradition, prcfcivcd in the Purd^s, rec¬ 
kons iix teen San6^ds of the j eighty-fix. of the in¬ 

cluding fhofe w hich branched from a fecond revelation of this yida, a 
hundred and one; and not kfs than a ihonfaDd of the SdfaavrJa ; be- 
fidcs nine of the \-lfiiarvtjiiii. But treaiifcs on the ftudy of the yifJa re¬ 
duce the Sdc'itts of the Riih, to five ; and ihofe of the includ¬ 

ing both revelations of It. to cighty-Jix** 

Thc progrefs, by which (to ufe the language of the Purd-Aas) the 
tree of fciencc put forth its numcrouG branches, is thus related. Pa i ea 
taught the Btgvtda Qt Bai/vmb to two difciplcs, Bahcala and Ik- 
pRARRAB^ATi. The hrlf, alfo called Bdbcalt., was the editor of a 
Satibkdt or coUcAion of prayers; and a "SdeUdt bear jog his -name, 
itiU fubQfts: it is faid to have hrfl branched into four fchouls; after¬ 
wards into three others. iNDRAFRAMATt communicated his knov/iedge ' 
to his own fon Man'doce'ya, by w'bpui ^ Sapbild was compiled: and from 
whom one of the >Sdc'tds has derived its name. Ve'dami ta a, furnamed 
S'a calya, Audied under the fame tcachcft and g^ve a complete coUcAi- 

* 1auEboiiiiti,. 44 which liJi it aated, are dikSr the fmAaM (iirt 3. chagi. 4. anJ tb? 

44 ibc OnJy of fcri^ iute; al(p, Jhs aa iht Ja'f'fA of tint fWjj. 
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crt or'praji’cfS: it is rtill • bilt is fiiJ to Kivc* given Origin to five 

vaViciI editions of the rair.V ttJtt, The tWo other and prirtcipal''$aVAif 
of t he R -c&' arc \ ho fc' of A s'w ^ l A Y a ri a and' S a/'x c 'it v a Va n a, or perhaps 
CAusHi'TAcf; but the yijiiitipuraiia omits thetfi'> a'rid' intimates, (hat 
SA'^oapu'kaV, a pupihof Indkapramati, gRvcfhc third varied edition 
from this"tcathcr; and was alTo the author of the’ ^iru&a: if To, he is 
the fanKt with Ya^sc^a, His fchool feems to have been fubdivided by 
the* foiination ol’three others derived from his diftfipics. 


Thz TajuJb ox jid*h*waryu coniiils of two diSerent/Vifor, which have 
feparaieljr branched out into vanous To explain the names^ 

by wineb bofh atei diftiirgaifhed, it fs neceffaiy to notice a legend, 
\^hUrh is ' gravely related, in the. Furdiiss^ and in the commentaries on 
ihe Fedd, 

TIIE Tnjvjhi in its original formv was at firft taughr by V a is'ami* aV ana , 
to-'tTii'cnti'-lEVtn pupils- At this^teitne, having ingrafted Ya'jnYawaL- 
cYA. he appointed him lo.teach theTVWtf to other difcipies. Beingaficr- 
wards cJfciidcd by the refuf^l of Ya'jnta walc^ a to take on himfclf a 
ilia re of the lui .incimcd by Ya is^amp aVana> who had unintentionally' 
ktUedJtisio.wn- fiftcc'sjibh, tht refernfui preceptor bade Y a'jkyawalcya 
r^inquiflt the fcictice; which' he had- learnt’*’. He inftanily' dlfgorged it in 
a'tangible form. The rtft of VaiS^amya^y'ana’s difciples, receivingbia 
toirrman ds -fo pick-up-tbc^difgorged F^dir, afrumed the form of partridges, 
and‘'fwallowcd' thell* text's- t^hich weri f iled, and, for this rcafon, 
termed *' thiLk they arc alfo deiKimiiiated Tainifiyai from tittiri, the 
name for a partridge. 


The furdssj part 3, chip. r. j\ nsiiiire of Krtrumefll ia atEsned t7 oifccw. - 
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Ya^/nyawalcya, overwhelmed with fonow* had recourfe to the funj 
ind» through ihe favor of that luminary, obtained a new revelation of the 
Tajujhi which is called “ white" or pure, in contradlftioaion to the 
other, and is likcwifc named Vajafi^eyi, from a patrony mick, as it ihould 
feem, of Yajnyawalcya himfclf: for the declares, ' thefc pure 
texts, revealed by the fun, arc publifhed by Ya'jnyawalcya the off- 
fpringof Va'jasaNI But, according to the Vijhiu furdit(t{ 3 . 5 . ad 
fmero), the priefls, who ftudied the tajupi^ are called Vujlm, becaufe the 
fun, who revealed it, Llfumed the form of a Horfc {Fajin). 

I HAVE cited this abfiird legend ; becaufe it is referred to by rhe com¬ 
mentators on the white Tajujh, But 1 have yet found no allufion to it in 
ihe Vida. itfelF, nor in the explanatory table of contents. On the contrary, 
the index of the black Taju/h, gives a different and more rational account. 
Vais'amPARANA, according to this authority -Ih, taught ihe Tajurveda to 
Ya'sca, who inftrufted TiTTiarJit from him Uc’ka received it, and 
communicated it to A'treVa : who framed the "Sac*ie, which is named 
after him j and for which that Index is arranged. 

* 

The white Tnjajh was taught by Ya’jnyawalcya to fifteen pupils, 

i 

who founded as many fehooU. The moft remarkable of which are the 
of Canwa and Madhyandina ; and, next to them, thofc of 
the ydbdliti. Baud bayanni, and ^Tdpaniyas. The other branches of the 

• Fithad Arawyffia id cilIcctQ* live ** dial by tlw tt>mnieji!atuf <m xht Htgvtda, In the indeit 

liktwirp, y/j^TAWALCT A 11 ftaTcd tP hare teccired the itvdtdpn fiom ihe fiui* 

f vetfe jjf, bdcn ir^imprioi it formed for In istlLaf U 

CirK'o iHAf iftbe ten (verf^ 17) be nghlly uitcrpret«d» 

+ igreei wlili the clymoTogy of th^ word Tjt^nirfja ferp According to grunmAiloni (fee 
.4, il). ip2]t die derivAlive hem im^bjci * leqiEcd by TV^/nV ihongh compofed by i di^eicot pcrfo&% A CruIu 
I tgiica by commtntiTotA cn ibo 
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T&jujh ftcm to Itave bfeir arranged in fevcral elaffcs. Thus the Chamcas^ 
or ftudents of a fo denominated from the teacher of it, Characa 

areibted as including ten fubdivifions; among which are the Cofhat^ or 
difciples of Cat'ha, a pupil of Vaib'ampa^tana t is alfo the 'Swfruf, 
wafarast Aupaman/tivai, and Muitrdyaniyat i the la A mentioned compre¬ 
hend feven others. In like manner, the Tautinyicnj are, in the firft in- 
ftance, fubdivided into two, the Auc^hydyai CbaniU^^ym; and thefe 
lift arc again fubdividcd into five, the Apafiswhiyat^ Among them, 

Atastamba's is ftill rubfifting; and fo is A'^treVa^s, among 

ihofe which branched from Uc'ha : but the reft, or moft of (hem, arc 
become rare, if not altogether obfolete. 

Sum ANTtt. Ton of Jaimihi, ftudied the 5<£«di«eVrf, or Cb*dnM^, 
under his father: and his own fon, Sucarman, Hudicd under the fame 
teacher, but founded a different fchoolj which was the origin of two 
others, derived from his pupils, H)r ah'yana'bha and Paushyinji, and 
thence branching into a thoufand more. For Lo'cacshi, Cuthomi, and 
other difciplesof PAtrsHyiKjr, gave their names to feparatc fciiools, which 
u crcincrcafed by their pnpib. The ’^3 entitled Caue*humz\ ftill fobfirts. 
Hjran'yana'bha, the other pupil of Sucarman, had fifteen difdpics, 
authors of colleftivcly called the northern and fifteen 

others, entitled the fouihcrn Samzjgatz and Cr 7x1, one of his pupils, 
had twenty-four difciples, by whom, and by their followers, the other 
fehools were founded. Moft of them are now loft; and, according to a 
legend, were dtftroycd by the thunderbolt of I n n r a . The principal }dc'hd 
now fubfifting, is that of the Rdddyaniyss including feven fubdivifions; 
one of which is entitled Cdtit*&unti\ as abovementioned, and comprehends 
fix diftindl fciiools. -That of the ^alm>acaraj like wife is extant, at leaft, in 
part; as will be ftiown in fpeaking of the Idpamjhait, 

A a a 
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The Ai^Bkrva ^da was laughl by Sumaktu, to hfs pupil Cabak- 
i>*HA, *ho diVidtd ti betvt^ren Deva&ars^a and Pat'hya, The firft 
of thefe has given nHime to tli® »!idc'bdt entitled Divadufsi ,* as PtrPA- 
LA^OAr the lai^ f>fh’s forir difciples, has, to the S'dc'hd of the Paippalddit, 
Another branch of x\\Q''ACkarvana derives its appellation from Saunaca, 
the third of Pat'hya's puplU* The reft are of lefs (lore. 

Such is the brief hlftory of the dedueible from the authorities- 

before cited. Biit thofe, numerous did not differ fo widely from 

each other, as might he inferred from ihe mem ion of an equal number of 
Sanbimy or diftinft colkclions of texrs. In general, the various fchoi Is 
of the fame Ydda feem to have ufed the fame affcmblage of prayers: they 
differed more in their copies ol the precepts or Braku}adJi i and fome re¬ 
ceived, into their eation of fcrip'urc, portions which do not appear to 
have been acknowledged by nthett. Vet the chief difference feems al¬ 
ways to have been the ufe nf particular rituals taught in aphorilms 
adopted by each ichool j aii l thefe do not conftitute a portion of the 
Vedt; but, like grammar, and aftronomy, are placed amon' its appen¬ 
dages. 

It may be here proper to rom^fk, that each con lifts of two p^tt-s, 

denominated the Jli-To/rdr and the i or prayers and ptfcepts. 

The complete colk-diion of the liynms, prayers and invocations, belonging 
to one reVrf, is eutitleii its SaubltA. Every other portion of Indim krip- 
ture is included under the general held of divinity fBrahnmiit.'* Tlds 
comprifes precepts, which inculcate religious duties j mutinis, which 
explain thefe precepts, and arguments, which relate to ihcology*. But, 
in the prefant arrangement of the YedeSy the portion, which contains paf- 


* Tlift csjiUnaikii^ tcic 19 liken fiom il\t 
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fagcs called BrahmmUsj incluides many which are Hri^ly prayers or 
Mamrast The theology of the htdim fcripime^ comprehending the ar¬ 
gumentative portion entitled ViMnta, is contaiDcd in ua€l* denomin^ed 
Upsnijhadti fome of which arc portions of the Brabma^d propcily fp 
called ; others are found only in'll detached fortn ; and one is a part of a 
Sanhildn^fM* 


ON THE RlGVE'DA, 

The Sanhiid of ilie fitft Vida * conLaina mantrat or prayers, which, 
for the moft part, are cncomi'aflick; as the name of the impliesf. 

This colle^ton is divided into eight parts (C'baiUapi each of which is 
fuhdividcd into as many ledures (ad*hyd!fa). Another mode of diviiion alfo 
runs through the volume j diflinguiUiing ten books which are 

fuhdividcd into more than a hundred chapters (anuvdca)t and coinprife* a 
thoufand hymns or invocations (fuels), A further rubdivifion of more than 
two thoufand fedttons (b&rga) is common to both methods; and the whole 
contains above ten thoufand verfes, or rather Aanzas, of various meafures, '' 

On citamining this voluminous compilation, a ryflemattcal arrangement 

• I have copie* of it, wiih the corr^r^oding indest f« the Sdt*^tja &'£t'hS% amJ iiroau crcelknt 

cODinvenUiy hf lo collet['jn of vtBsrttvi bflooging fr> of 

this rVWdj 1 GiieI Lbe ilril fvw fe^ioin of nlilt tlic otlicr co|>icd rdl of iht teutons 

$it otriilcd. 1 qacRibn whether it be intcihkd oi ii cojofirte cofy fpethaE 

f Derived frocn rhe TCfh r7:bi lo huh properly E^tiifying iny pnaycr or bymnj in wbieh % dtity h 
pnifede As ihcfc ittf aioflly In v^rfei ilit term bettstmti ilfo appFictbfe lo (tKih pjIT^^i of any F/Ja, u iic 
r^dui'ihlo ^0 m^trure lecofditig to ihc nil^ of profody, TTie Srft /Vidj inVY A'^iA'i compreheni* 

ing of thefe icsrig ii called live RT^ida ; Of* ■* expfc^cd in the CoTtioieiisjr^ oti the hdzx^ * bcciufe 
Is ibo'jndt with (ych ftiii 


. A a a 2 








is rcaditjr perceived. Succeffive chipters, and even eni Ire books, comprife 
hjmns of a Unglc author j invocations, too. aJdfefTcd to the fame deU 
ries, hymns relating to like fubiefls, and prayers intended for fimk 
kr occafioDs, are frequemly clafTcdl together. This requires explana^. 
lloti. 

Iw a regular pcrufal of the which is enjoined to all priefts,. and 

which is much praflifed by Mahrdttai- and Telingas^ the fludent or reader 
is rer^uired to notice, efpecjally, the author, fubjedl, metre, and purpofe of 
each mantra or invocation^ To underftand the meaning of the palTage is 
thought Icfs important. The tnftitutors of the Hindu fyllcm have indeed 
recontmended the fludy' of the fenfe i but they have inculcated with equal * 
ilrenuoufncr^ and more fuccefs, attention to the name of the R^'i or per<> 
fon, fay whom the-text was fir ft uttered, the deity to whom if is addrclTcd, 
or the fubjeft to which it relates,, and atfo its rhythm or metre, and its 
purpofe, or the religious ceremony at which it ihould be ufed. The prac¬ 
tice of modern priefts Is conformable with thefe maxims. Like the 
Keran among the Muiammfdans, the Veda Is put into the hands of chil¬ 
dren in the firft period of their education; and continues afterwards to 
' hs read by tote, for the fake of the words without convprehenfion of the 
fenfe. 

Accoruincly the Vedtt is recited in various fuperftitious modes: word 
by word, cither limply disjoining them, or elfe repeating the words alter¬ 
nately, backwards and forwards, once or oftener. Copies of the RigvHa 
and Tajujli (for the Sdma^edu is chanted only) are prepared for thefe and 
other modes of recital, and are caSSed.Pitifd, CramUt ya(di Ghana t &c. But 
the various ways of inverting the text are reft rifled, as it lliouiJ appear, to 
the principal Vedaii that is, to the original editions of the Rgyeda and 
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Yitju ^; 'nrhile the fubleqtient cditionSt in which the text, or the arrange.* 
merit of if, is varied, being therefore deemed fubordinaie’'5ffe*iaV^ IhouM 

be repeated only in a fimple manner. 

It feems here nreefiary to juflify my interpretation of what is called the 

R^hi of a mantra** The lafl term has been thought to fignify an in^ 
cantation rather than a prayer; and, fo far as fupernatural efficacy is 
afenbed to the mere recital of the words of a mantra, that interpretation is 
fuffidently accurate i and, as fuch, it is undoubtedly applicable to the un¬ 
meaning incantations of the Matttra-hitra, ot Tamrai 3X\d A'gamast But 
the origin of the term is certainly'difTcrent, Its derivation from a verb, 
which ilgnifies ‘ to fpeak privately,'' is readily explained by the injunflion 
for meditating the text of the Veda, or reciting it inaudibly: and the import 
of any mantra in the Intiian fcrtpturcs, is generally found to be a prayer,, 
containing either a petiibn to a deity, or dfe thankfgivingi praife and 
adoration. 

The Ryhi or faint of a* mantra defined, both in the index of tfe 
filgv^da, and by commentators, '* he, by whom it is fpokenj” as tire 
Devatd, or deity, is, '* that, which is therein mentioned.'* In- the 
index to the Vdjafaneyi raJurv/Ja, the fs interpreted the' feer or 
lemctabercf" of the text; and the Divatd is faid to be ** contained in 
the prayer; or [named] at the commencement of it; or [indicated as] 
ihs deity, who fhares the oblation, or the praife," Conformably with 
ihefc definitions, the deity, that is lauded or fupplicated in the prayer, is 
its Xievata : but in a few paHages, which contain neither petition nor ado¬ 
ration, the fubjcfl is confidcred as the deity, that is fpoken of. For ex¬ 
ample, the praife of generofity is the Devatd of many entire hymns ad«- 
dreffed to princes, from whom gifts were received by the authors. 
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The or fp«kcr» is ofcourfc r.KcIy mentioTvcd in the mantra itfdf: 
but, in fomc mHances, he does name himrelf. A few paflages too. among 
the of the Vida^ are in the form of dialognej and. in fuch cafes, 

the difeouTfers are ahernafely confidered as Ryf:i and Dfoaia, In general, 
the^arfon, to whom the paiTjge was revealed, or, according to another 
gloffi, by whom iu ufe and applicaiion was firil difeovered*, is called the 
Rtjhi<}i that mantra. He is evidently then the author of the prayer; not- 
withdandiDgiheaflcrtions of the Hitjdus, with whom it is an article of their 
creed, that the Vidas were compofed by no human author. It muft be under- 
ftood, therefore, that, inaffirmmg the primeval exigence of ilieir Ccriptures, 
they deny thefe works to be the original compoQtion of the editor (Vv a s a), 
but believe them to have been gradually revealed to infpired writcri. 

The names of the refpcaivc amhots of each paiTage arc preferved in the 
'ainuncramaiit, or explanatoty table of contents, which has been handed 
down with the Veda ilfelf, and of which the authority is unqucflioned f. 
According to this index, VisVa^mitea is author of all the hymns con¬ 
tained in the ihird book of the Rigvidm as Bharahwa'ja is, with rare 
exceptions, the compofer of thofe colledlcd in the It£th bock; Vasiseit - 
‘^HA, in the fcvenihi Gr i’tsamada, in thcfccond; Va'^madeva in the 
fourth; and Bud'ha J and other defetndants of Atri, in the fifth. But. 

• TfifiOiHngllie'itlri " ilie *» /"**" ft-. 7) 

lilt fitiK letm ID cxpliiiiing tlic ifflport of iletivitirr* uftd ii dtnDiia’iMiioiU of paffisei in r:ri?rurc 1 *nJ 
bit cocantntalort concot with ftiofis of ihe njiy in ihe enpUnaiion here gi fn, hf ii graefill^ 
RK^nt the rnp^Dfed inrplKd wf!t« ! fomeiimei. howevtr. I he imtgined hifjjlrer ii called th* or 

r>int. of the tent; ind,»t other limci, it oIhjvC aotieed, tlte or fpcjlttr of ihe fentenet. 

+ It appciri fiOBi a patHge in the FijfjB ai alfa from the tr ihn 5ged eoTito*fitarf on 

the a, well ai fwln the ind i iifeif. that C*'Tr Ji'f *»* li ihe leknowlfd^d laihor of the 

iisdc* 10 ihe white Thit of the Hift/tdB ii aferibedhj- the eomesentifor, to the fimeCi'TT*'- 

TAttii pepit of Sjmujte*. The revenl ind^Xei of the ftdn contrihote 10 the prefervition of the getitiiM 
test ji tfpeciiUp. whew the pieite, ot the tiumbet of fjftliblei, i* fteied , *i i« genetallp the eile. 

I Fisa of the njiECj and progenitor of the race of Kluge cal led childien of boodi 
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m ilie remaining books of this Vedj, the authors are more various: amont^ 
jhefc, befides Agastya, Cas'y&pa fon of Mari^cui, Anciras, Ja- 
MADAGNI fon of BhrTcu, FaaaVara farherof Vyas'a, Go'tama and his 
fon Noo'has, Vkuiaspatij Na^reda and other celebrated Indian faintSt 
rhe mofl confpicuous arc Can wa and his numerous defeendants, Mf/d’ha‘- 
TiT III Sec; M AD HOCH*K ANITAS and otticrs among the poBeriiy of 
ViswAMtTRAj Saunase'f’hA fon of Ajigartaj Cutsa^ HiranV-* 
astuVa, Savva and other defeendants of Ancirasi belides many other 
faintJ, among the pofteriiy of perfonages abovementioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that fcveral perfons of royal birth (for inftance, 
fivt Tons of the king VrIhangir j and Trayyarun a and Trasada- 
EYir, who were thcmfelves kings i) arc mentioned among the authors of 
the hymns, which conftitutc this Fida: and the text iifclf, in fome places, 
adu.illy points, and in others obvioufly alludes, to monarchs, whofc ^ 
names ate familiar in the Indian hcrokk hiilory* As this fidt may 
Cl nfrihutc to fix the age, in which the Veda was compofed^ 1 fhall here 
notice fuch paflages of this tendency, as have yet fallen under my 
obfervatton* 

■ >■ 

The fixih hymn of the righteenth chapter of the firftboofc, is fpoken by 
an afctiick named CacshiVat, in praife of the munificence of Swa- 
naya, who had conferred immci.fc git is on him. The fubj^ft is con¬ 
tinued in t ie fcvenih hymn, and concludes with a very firangc dialogue 
bcivreen the king Bha'vayavya and his wife Ko'masa^, daughter of 
Vr III asp at I. It fiiould be rcmaikcd concernifig CacsihVat* that his 
mother Us'ic was bondmaid of king Anga’s queen. 

The eighth book opens with an invocation, which alludes to a lingular . 
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Ifgcrtd. "As ang.\, fon of Pl a vo'ga, and^^lis fucctfTor on the throne, was 
metamorphofed mto a woman i but retrieved his fex through the prayers 
ot Me^d'hy atit'hi, whom Itc therefore rewarded mod liberally. 'Irt this 
hymn he is introduced pratfing his own munificence; and, towards the 
dofc of ir, his wifc‘'SAs'w ati', daughter of Angitlas, exults In his rello- 
t cation to manhood. 

The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings Vibhindo, Pa- 
CAST’aAMAH (fon of Cur ayaVa), Cuaunga, Cas'u (fon of Che'di'), 
and TiRiNDiAA (fort of Paras'u), who had feverally beftowed fplcndid 
gifts on the refpedtive authors of thefc thank/givings. In the third chap¬ 
ter of the fame book, the fcYcnth hymn commends the gencrofity of Tra- 
BAHASYtr, the grandfon of Mu’ h a't r u The fourth chapter opens 
with an invocation containing praifes of the liberality of Chitra ; and the 
fourth hymn of the fame chapter celebrates Varu, fon of Susha'man. 

lit the firft chapter of the tenth book, there is a hymn to water, fpoken 
hy a king named Sind’hu-ow/pa, the fon of Ambarisha. The fcvcnth 
chapter contains feveral paflages, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth Ju£fa, 
^■hich allude to a remarkable legend. As amaVi, fon or defeendant of 
fesHWAXu, had deferted his former priefls, and employed others: the for- 
faken BTdbma^ns recited iricantations for his dcflruiiion; his new priefls, 
however, not only countcrafilcd their evil defigns, but retaliated on them, 
and caufed the death of one of thofc Brabma^as: the reft recked thefe 
prayers, for their own prefervation, and for the revival of their companion. 

The eighth chapter opens with a hyrnn, which alludes to a ftory ref- 
pefting Na'^&ha''ne'disht''a, fon of Menu, who was excluded from 
participation with his brethren in the paternal inheritance. The legend 
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itfclf is toIJ in the Aitareya BrdhMa^a*^ or fccond poitioti of the 
R'igvHa, 

Among other hymns by royal authors, in the fubfequent chapters oF the 
tenth book of the Sunhitdi I remark one by Ma^nd^ha^tr i* fon of 
Yuvana^s^wa, and another by S'lvt ion of Us^ikara, a third by Va- 
suManas Ton of Ro^hidas wa, and a fourth by Pratardana fon of 
Divo^dAsa kiiig of Gffff* 

Th e lieidcs invoked appear, on a cuffory inffcilion of the Vedat to be 
as various as the authors of the prayers addrcfled to them: btit, according 
to the moft ancient annotations on the Indian feripture, thdFe numerous 
names of per fon s and things are all refolvable into different titles of three 
deities, and ultimately of one god. The Nig^hanttt orglolTaryof the 
Vedait concludes with three lilts of names of deities: the Brit compriring 
fuch as arc deemed fynonymous with firej the fccond, with air; and 
■the third, with the fun In the lall part of the HiruHa, which entirely 
relates to deities, it is twice averted, that ihere are but three gods; ' T^ra 
iva devatdh The further inference* that thefe intend but one deity, is 
fup ported by many pafTages in the Vi:dai and Is very clearly and . co^,' 
eifely ftated in the beginning of the index to the F^gvidSt on (he authority 
of the Niru^a, and of the Vida itfclF, 


^ Ici the: lecluie and roaf imiih of ihe Atzh 

or fir Impart nfthe C. 

J !n the (zem^ thirl &f ihe HfilfEh chipteri ar IrAurdi of the gloCirf tnd 

of ihe i^ri/iT. n'hc pi of three pirti: ihe a glafiir^ 11 aboveEnetidonCiJ* coreprirn 

fire ihori cbapief* or lefiijrei. 'flie lecond* entitlod Mat^^maM or the firJl half of the pfupert]^ 

ftj eilled, cQFirilti of fitt loflg chapter! i and the third enruled DjglvaUp or feecnd half of the paper 
cofiuitii eight moto,. The ehuptorj licreei^di ii maiked ai the iTtllth inckding the gloiTirji 
'Or fcvenih tkelufive of it» 


Qbb 
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' Yasya vacyam, fa rilhir; ya tc I'ochyaie, s» de^rara ; yid acfliara-ps- 
rimaoaiH, tach ch’hando. Art’lvcpfiva uiftiyo dfivat&s ch'hiodobhir ab- 
hyad’havan. 


‘ Ti/ra Ha. JHatabi cftiity-anfariclTja-ilyu.fl'nana> sgnir tayuh furya ity- 
6vam vyahrjrayah proila Yyaflab; fiinaftaaam pra;apatir, On^ara far- 
vadevatyab, pafam£(ht’hy6 va, brahmoi daiv6 va, ad^hyatmicas. Tat 
rat ft^iana any as tad vibhutayah ; carma pnt’hadtwai d*bi pnihig ab- 
hid'hatia flutayo bhavanty : £c*aiv4 va mahan itma dcvata ; fa fiirya ity 
acbacfltatfij fa hi farva-bh6t* atm a. Tad uaam nlliuiia: *' Jufya itmd 
ja^atas Tad vibbutajo* nya dcvaias. Tad apy biad 

riflain'* 6i2am; Jndram MUnim Vartiitam Agnim dbur iU,*" 

^ ■ t 

* The Rhbi (of any particular paiTagej is he, whofc fpwch it is j and 
that, which b <hcreby_ ad defied, is the deity [of the text]; and rhcnum* 
bcr of fyllablcs confUtutes the inetre [of the prayer]. Sages {Risbkjt 
folkiious of [at lainingj particular objedts, have approached the Gods, ' 
with [prayers compofed in] metre. ^ 


The deities are only threej.^vhofe places are the earth, the tnrer- 
metliatc region, and heaven: [namely] fire, air, and (be fun. They 
arc pronounced to be [rhe deities] of the myflenous names* fcverally j 
and (Peaj A^PATi) the lord of creatures is [the deity] of the n coflcc- 
lively. The fyllablc O'm intends every deity: it belongs tp 
him, who dwells in the fupreme abode j it appertaios to f Hrahmtj iht 
vafl onej to fDtvaJ God; to (A^byatma) the fuperintenJing fpul. 


^htrvah^ ami ClU'CcJ 


ndfntciifltiYC Cue ii hcK fo-r tlic: ECfuiiv^ ■ ai !■ #v>TH:^TLr«. 

, . / . vr U u fccmikci b/ ilic CtJittBtautojj oa dili S^ch 

iiccgukntici ^ fkijKiii w !ht FiJat daemftiver. 
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Othtr ddtks* bdongmg 10 thofe fevcral regions, arc portions of the 
[three] Godsi for they arc varioufly named and deferibed, on account 
of their diflercfit opcrarbns; but [In fadt] there is only one deity, the 
GREAT SOUL fMahdn-atmuJ, He is called ihe funj for he Is the foul 
of all beings j [andj that is declared by the fage. the foul of (jagat) 
“ what moves, and of (lefi^hujh) that which is fixed.*" Other deities 
are portions of him; and that is expreffiy declared by the fage: The 

" wife call ftre, Indr a, Mitra and Varun^j** &c. * 

This pafTage of the Anucrm&ni is partly abridged from the 
(^c. i zji and partly taken from the BrahmaHa. of the It (hows 

(what is alfo dcducible from texts of fhe Indian fcripturcs, tran/larcd in 
the prefent and former cfTays), that the ancient Hindu religion, as found¬ 
ed on the Indian fcripturcs, recognifes but one God ; yet not fufJicicntly 
diferiminating the creature from the creator. 




THE fubjeds and ufes of the prayers contained in the Vkda^ differ more 
than the deities which are invoked, or the titles by which they are ad- 
dreiTed. Every line is replete with allufions to mythology f, and to the' 
notions of the divine nature and of celeftial fpirits. For the i‘nn£ 
merable ceremonies to be performed by a houfcholder, and, ftill more^ 

• mruBa e, 1 *, J 4, ad fioam. The tamiindar of the piflage, ib« u here briefly eiiad by the autJiof 
of tht Index, idcodfiet firt with ibe and only foul. 


, + KoEjn^tt»!ogTwhith avowedly exalt, dcifiad hatwi in tho bot ont. which «r. 

' {bsifieithsclciBcndaiKt .ptaoaUi md which r«pla, beaven, and the world teJow, with Tiriou* osden 
of bcingi.' 


1 obftne, ho™«r, in many the gnjond-wark oFlcgtnd,, which .« &miliar in mythnWed : 
f«h, for ciimidc, a dcm«, Va flajr. by !«,*, who « ihchcc furMinad Va v ■ L I do 

ootfto^ak any thing ,ha; correfpooJ*^^^ of Uiofe fefli, which woribip ci.fiar ,he 

«alfc RA M* cr Ca ra« ^A. I c*acpt feme dauched perti^n., u,* gcn.intncfi of which 
•ppein doubltul ; is mil bj iho™ tcwatdt the elofc of ihit eflay. 

B b b ^ 










for thofc endlefs rh« cnjointd to htrmits and afccticks* a choice of 
prayers U offered, Jn CTcry flagc of <he celebration. It may be here fufltM 
cient to obferve, that Ikdra or the firmament, fire, the fun, the moon, 
water* air, ihe fplrlrs, the atmorphere and the earth, are the objefts moft 
frequently addrcflcd: and the various and repeated facrificcs with fire* 
and the drinking of the milky juice of the moonplani or acid afclcptas** 
furnilh abundant occafion for numerous prayers adapted to the many ftages 
of ihofc religious rites. 1 fhall, therefore, felcfl for remark fuch pray¬ 
ers* as feem moft fmgular; rather than fuch, as might^'appear the fairefl 
fptcimens of this Vidd, 

In the fifteenth chapter of the firft book, there arc two hymns afcrlhed 
to CuTSA, and alfo to TaiTA Ton of water. Three afeeticks, brothers 
it fliould feem, fince they arc named in another portion of the Fida as. 
fyiptyaj (Ap)t were opprelTcd with thirft while travelling 

in a Tandy deferl. At length, they found a well j and one of them de.*. 
feended into it, and thence lifted water for his companions: but the un^ 
grateful brothers Hole his eSedts, and left him in the well, covering it 
hvith a heavy cart-wheel, la his difirefs he pronounced the hymns jis 
It appears from the text^ that Cuts a alfo was once in fimtlae 
and pronounced the lame or a fimilar invocation t and, for thif. 
reafon, the hymns have been placed by the compiler of the VidSf among^ 
thofc, of which Cuts a is the author, 

I 

Ti'e twenty-third chapter of the fame book commences with a dialogue • 
between Ac ASTVA, Is Da A and the MnnuTSi and the remainder of that, 
with the whole of the twenty-fourth chapter* comprifes twenty-fix hymns 
addrelTed by Ag astya to thofi: divinities, and to the AimnSt fire, the fun, 


} ^'^ftion. 
'l)liftrcrs i 


* ATdepUi tcLda^ af C^DUKbum Yitninair^ 
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Come other dtitiet. The hit of rhefe hy to ns was uttered by Agas- 
tya under the apprehcnfion of poifoni and is diicBed by rituals (0 be 
wfed as an incantaiion againit the cffcQt of venom. Other incarnations, 
applicable to the fame purpofe, occur in various parts of the Fida ; for 
example, a prayer by Vasisii T*aA for prefervation from poifon (book 7,. 
eh. 3, 18)* 

The third book, diftributed into five chapters, contains invocations bjr 
Vis'wa^mitaa, fon of Ga't’hin, and grandfon of Cns'ic a. The laft 
hymn or S 6 £ia, in this book, con lifts of fix prayers, one of which includes 
the celebrated Gdya/ri: this remarkable text is repeated, more than once, 
in other Vidas; but, fince Vis'wamitra is acknowledged to be the 
to whom it was fir ft revealed, it appears, that its proper and original place 
is in this hymn. I therefore fubjoln a tranftatton of the prayer, which- 
contains it, as alfo the preceding one, (both of which arc addreffed to the 
fun;) for the fake of exhibiting the Indian priefi*s confeftlon of faith with 
its context ; after, having, in former ejfTays, given more than one verlion' 
of it apart from the reft of the text. The other prayers, contaiaed in the 
fame Sdeia^ being addreffed to other deities, are here omitted,, ^ 

* d' 

This new and excellent praife of thee, Olplcndid, playful, fun (- 
Jh&nJi is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this my fpeech : approach 
this craving mind, as a fond man feeks a woman. May that fun (Pujhan)t 
‘ y^’ho contemplates, and looks into, all worlds, be our protestor.’ 

* LtT US M.ED1TATE ON THE ADOAABLE LIGHT OF THE DIVINE 
AtJLEA (SAt^irai)*'. MAY IT GUIDE OUR INTELLECTS. DcfirOUS of 


* s^if A| the whofe U hrre fetllowcdp ra^Jjilsri ibii paOd{;e ro Admit 

of iiTQ iiiietpieiiEiatiti * th« Ugbij Of cDfit^iiuEing ihe fpieDdi^rj of the fupr^mc jukf> or 

of (be or * the Wgkh «rbj of ihe 4^1ud]d fuiw”' 





fooJ, we folkit ihc gift of ihe fpkndid fun (Savitn), who fliould be 
dioufly worfliippcd. Venerable men, guided by the undcfftanding, faiure 
the divine fim (Savi'niJ with oblations and piaik,’ 


The two la ft hymns, in the third chapter of the 7 th book, are remarka¬ 
ble ; as being addrefteJ to the guardian fpirii of a dwelling houfe, and 
ufed as prayers, to be recited with oblations, on building a houfe. The 
Jegtrid, belonging to the fecond of thtfe hymns, is fmgular: VASisii'T’fi a, 
coming at night to the houfe of Varum a, (with the intention of ileeptng 
there, fay . fomc j but, as others aftirm, with the defign of ftealing grain, 
to appeafe his hunger after a faft of three days j) was affailcd by the houfe 
dog. .He uttered this prayer, or incantation, to lay afleep the dog who 
was barking at, and attempting to bite, him. A literal verlton of the firft 
, ofjhofc hymns is here fubjoined* 

‘.Guardian of this abode I be acquainted wiih us r be to us a whole- 
fo me dwelling j afford us what w'c atk of thee^ and grant hap pine fs to 
our bipeds and quadrupeds, Guardian of this houfe I inctcafc both us 
^and our wealth. Moon I while thou art friendly, may we, with our kind 
, apdpur horfes, be exempted from decrepitude : guard us, as a father pro- 



je£ls his offspring. Guardian, ot this dwelling ! may we be united with a 
happy, delightful and melodious abode afforded by thee r guard our wealth 
now under thy prote£lioi|, or yet in expectancy.: and do thou defend us.‘ 


The fourth hymn, in the fourth chapter, concludes with a prayer to 
Rodra, which, being ufed with oblations aftcr-a faft of three days, is fup- 
pofed to enfure a happy life of a hundred years. Jn the fixth book, three 
^ymns occur, which, being recited with worfliip to the fun, arc believed 
to occafion a fall of rain after the lapfe of five days : the two firft arc 
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aptly addrcflcd to a doud ; and the ihird 
croaked, while Vasish't'ha rccircd lii 
cuniAance he accepted as a good omen. 


IS fo, to frogs, becaufe thefc had 
e preceding prayers, which dr- 


Tat filth chipttrof the tenth bock olofes with t»o hymns, the pnyer 

or which is the deflruaion of enemies, and which are ufed at lacrifices for 
that purpofe. 


The fevemh chapter opens with a hymn, in which S-j rya' furnamed 
Savitri', the wife of (he moon* is made the fpe l .r,- os Dacsiun/ 
daughter of PrajaVati. and Jonu daughter of Brahma^ arc, in fub- 
Aquent chapters+. A vtiy fiogutar paffage occurs in another pface, con¬ 
taining a dialogue between Yama and his twin-fifler Yamuna',‘ whom 

he endeavours to fcductj hut bis offers are rtjtiled by-her with virtuous 
cxpoRulation, 


Near ihc-clofe of the tcnih chapter, a hymn, to a very different ftylc 
of compofition, is fpoken by Va'cii daughter of in praiJc 

of hcifcif as the fupreme and univerfal foul +. it fhould be o't- 

ferved, fignifies fpccchi and fhe is the aaivc power of Brahma', pW 
ceedingfrom him. The following is a literal verfion of this hymn, which 

is expounded by the commentator, confidently with the theological doc¬ 
trines of the f^idas. 


^ f hi. mim «« u nociccd ,he lie fecund Mure of il« fourth W»k 

T?!.'" ‘ SAit*.'. Sy«* ,ht kittg.’ |l,e 

«I1 known kg,nd 111 ih<^ FWVtpi, the marriii£« of So n* with rh« dau.hferiuf Dj,ciii i 

fcCEUi to be fchyaJcd on ibU ftoiy in ibe * 

-y In :!«t inimauaioo » tJw ind«, Ihffc, together with other goidrtfe. wlio tie r«konrd *uihniiof 
lioly i«ti enuniert-cJ .„d diftligul&ed by the a, peliruoa of An iofttiird «-.Iicr ii, 

in ibe mafculinc, termed BrshjrtfvJJutm 

t To-icd, the end of the Wctt U memienrtl » erceiving e te^rUHoo from Ak*h/«., 

^ho ubf.i«ed It fnm the fgn; but here, Jhc herfclf bew ih.e alcnjft ^itouymkii A« 11.111%'/. 






On t h < V » D A i, 


3 ' 5 ® 

‘ I range with the Rudras, with the Vafut. with ihz^AMty^T, and with 
the 1 uphold both the fun and the octan [Mitaa and Va- 

^oh"a]. the firmament [IndraJ and fire, and both the A/wins. t 
fupportthe moon [SoSia], deftroycr [of foes] , and [the fun entitled] 
Twasktr u Pu SHAH OT Bhaga. I grant weahh to the honeft votar/, 
tu'ho pcifortns facrifices. offers oblations, and fatisfica [the deities}. Me, 
^vho am the queen, the conferrer of wealih. the pofTeffor of knowledge, 
and firit of fuch is merit worfhlp. the gods render, univerrally, prefent 
every where, and pervader of all beings. He. who eaU food through me, 
as he, who fees, who breathes, or who hears, through me. yet knows me 
not. is loft; hear then the faith, which 1 pronounce. Even I declare this 
felf, who is worfliippedby gods and men : I makeftrong, whomichoofej 
I make him Brabmd„ holy, and wife. For Rudra 1 bend the bow, to flay 
the demon, foe of ERAHMAi fbr the people 1 make war [on their foes]; 
and I pervade heaven and (arth. 1 bore the father, on the head of this 
[univerfal mind] ; and my origin is in thctmdft «f the ocean»; and. there¬ 
fore, ‘do I pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with my form. Ort- 
ginafiog all beings. I pafs like the breeze i 1 am above this heaven, beyond 
J this earth j and what is eb< great one, that am 1.’ 

The tenth chapter clofes with a hymn to night; and the eleventh be^ 
gins with two hymns relative to the creation of the world. Another, on 
this fubjeft, was tranflated in a former efraj-}*; it is the lad hymn, btrt 
one, in the ; and the author of it is Ag*hamarsh an'a 

• H*«fn,Tr tl-.e fkr, U the fkihcr i » (tpniilr d«1ired b another pUtt i and the u produced freia 
ttijJ. attordbf to one niOrt pafliiBe of the mrr. In brth 'u thrtsforc placed on the hesd of tic fuprtjne 
T!i* cummentalOf fuggeili sJjtk Intcrprcttuom of live ftquiJ of tbe * my the huf 

i» in xht: mlilft of the oce^Jier ' my oHginj ?he feniicnt deity* u in wirtert* vshtch cooftitnw 
,tfce b&dici pf ihc god^ ^ « Mlie feniLent godj who U in Uit ttldft the watersp which perifCfJe IiiEclk^ ^ 
toy 

^ Rcreatchein Vet. V, p* 
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of Mad^hoch’hakdas), from whom it takes the name by which it is 
generally cited. The other hymns, of which a verfion is here fubjoined, 
arc not aferibed ro aay afeerrained author. Praja'tati, furnamed pj- 
raniJL€*ht^ and his fon Yajnya, arc Jtated as the original fpeakers. But 
of thefc names, one is a title of the primeval fpirit ; and the other feems 
to allude to the allegorical immolation of Brahmin 

I. ' Then was there no entity, nor nonentity; no world, nor iky, nor 
ought above it; nothing, any where, in the happinefs of any one, in¬ 
volving or involved; nor water, deep and dangerous. Death was noti 
nor then was immortality; nor didiiidtian of djy or night. But that* 
breathed without afiiatbn. fingte with her who is fuftained 

within him. Other than him, nothing cKilled, [wiiich^ fincc [has been.] 
Darfcnefs there wasj [for] this univerfe was enveloped w ith darknefs. and 
■ivas undillJnguifhablc [like fluids mixed in] waters; but that maps, which 
was covered by'the hulk, was [at length] produced by the power of con¬ 
templation. Firft delire was formed in his mind: and that became the ori¬ 
ginal produftivc feed; which the wife, recogniling it by the intclledl in 
their hearts, diflinguilh, in nonentity, as the bond of entity,* 

-A * 

‘ Dio the luminous ray of tbefe [creative ads] expand m the middle ? 
or above ? or below ? That produflive feed, at once, became providence 
[or fentient fouls], and matter [or the elements]: Ihe. who is fuflaincd 
within himfcllf, was inferior; and he, who heeds, was fuperior.* 

* The pnxuHin thui cjppbdciilly ofed, U uoderfbood to intend the fupienic being actoiding u the 
doArInei of the When mBoireneil by creatiim, he ii the entity {/ati ; while to™, being nitn: 

illuliDa, ite nnhentity The whole of thli hynm it expodnilcd xcconling to the rtccif ed dofltifiei 

cf the IndJ« tht^ogy, or r/Idata, Daiknefi mi de£« and Cd«o) tear a iiStmt tefembi^e 

la Chuut auil Eroi of Ttitoj, t* 

t So S-Md-hd ii Espouajed : mi (he cooimentitOT oakei it pjsdvaUat to MAjdt nr the world of idtxt. 

C £, C 
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On t m p A’ £'D A f, 


* Who' knows <^nd who fliall in ihis world declare, whence and 

w'Ky this creaiion fook pUeef The gods are fubfcijucot to the p)rodu£lioti 
or this world j then who can know whence it proceeded ? or whence 
this varied world arofe ? or whether it uphold Qltfclf ], or not f He, 
who, in the hjghell heaven, is the ruler oF this umvetfe, does indeed 
..knovvj but not another car. poiTefs that Jcnowkdge,' 

r 

IF. ' .THATvidlim, who was wove with threads'on every fide, and 
ilretchcd by the labors of a hundred and one gods, the fathers, who 
wove and framed and placed the warp and 'woof, d.o worlhip. The 
tfirft] iTiale fpreads and encompalfes this [web]; and difplays it in this 
w'orld and in heaven; thefe rays [of the creator] alTcnibled at the altar, 
and prepared the holy ft rains, and the threads of the warp,* 

' 'What -was the*Szc of that divine viClim, whom all the gods facrifi- 
ced ? What was his form f what the motive ? the fence ? the metre ? 
j the oblation'? and the prayer ? Fir ft was produced the Gdyafri 

\ , joined with firtj next the fun ( SavUrf) attended by U/jm'b j then the 

'x.t* ' rplendid moon with An^Oitubh^ and with prayers; while Vn^ati ac- 
f' cciV^anied ihe elocution of Vrihaspati (or the pUnEt Jupiter..) 
Kirdn' was Tup ported by the fun and by water (Mitra and 
Vaiium'a)j but the [middle] portion of the day and Trtjbtuhh were here 
the ^attendants of Indea; '^jagati followed all the gods; and, by that 
^[univerFil] facrifice, fages and men were formed,* 

When that ancient facrifice was completed, fages, and men, and 
our progenitors, were by him formed. Viewing with an obfervant mind 
this oblation, which primeval faints offered, 1 venerate them* The 
feven infpired fages, with prayers and with thankfgivings, follow the 
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path of thcfe primeval faints, and wifely pradtife [the- parformamee' of 
facrifices,] as charioteers ulc reins [to guide their ftceds.] • 

Some parts of thcfe hymns bear an evident refcrtiblatiee to one; 
which has been before cited from the white Ttijttjh*l‘ and to which I 
fliall again advert in fpeaking of that Thc'commentator on the* 

Wgv^dit quotes it to fupply fomc omiiSons in this text. It appears alfo* 
on the faith of his citations, that paffjgcs, analogous to thcfe, occur in the ' 
Tsitiinyacit or black Taja/h, and alfo in (he Brdhm&^a^ of the Vida* 

m ■ 

The hundred and one gods, who are the agents in the framing of the “ 
univerfe typified by a factificc, are, according to this commeniator. the t 
years of Brahma’s life, or his afflations perfonified in the form of Ah -si 
GiRAS dec. The feven (ages, who inftituicd facrtficcs in imitation of the 
primeval type, are Maricbi and others. Gdyatri, fUJhAih^kc. are names 
of metres, or of the various lengihs.of flanzae and 'racafered veries, in the ’ 
Vedas, 

1 * 

The preceding quotations ‘may' b^ raffierent to ftiVw the ftyle 
part of the ViJa. i which comprehends the pray ers and invocationsr, 

Another- pan belonging', as it appears,** to the fame Veda, is entitled 
Brabm^rn^. I* is divided into eight books ijaiijicd), each con¬ 
taining five chapters or-Icdores {ad^bydya), and fubdivided into an 
unequal number of fedtrans {c^ban'da), amounting in the whole to two 
butidted and eighty-five. Being partly in profe, the number of diftiti£l; 
paffages contained in thofe multiplied feabns need not be indicated. 


of this '' 

C 



• JJi^stki Rtitiiehfi, VoJ, VtCi p, 
C C C ft 





Oh the V d a 


3 ?^ 

?QS either, of 4 Coro pi etc commentary*, or of an explanatory in^ 
dex t, I cannot undertake from a curfory perufal, to deferibe the whole 
contents of this part of the Ved&, I obferve, however, many curious 
pafl4gcE,in ii„erpmaUy towards the dofe. The feventh book had treated 
of. faprifice^ performed by kings i the fubjeft Is continued in the firft four 
chaptefs of the eighth book; and three of thefe relate to a ceremony for 
the confecration of, kings, by pouring on their heads, while fcated on a 
Ihrojic prepared for the purpofe, ^vater mixed with honey, clarified butter, 
and fpirimous liquor, as well as two forts of grafs and the fprouts of 
corn. This ceremony, called AhhiJhioL^ is celebrated on the acceflton of 
a kmgj and rubfequentJy, on divers occafions, as part of the rites be¬ 
longing to certain folemn facrificcs performed for the attainment of par* 
ticiiiar objedlr. 

The mode of its celebrationis the fubjefl of the rccond chsptcr of 
the eighth hook; or Ihirly.feventh chapter, reckoned (as is done by the 
commentatot) from the beginning of the Aitariya. It contains an 
inftance. which is not lingular in the Tidit, though it be rather un. 
ycommon in their didataick portion, of a difquilition on a difference of 
■ op-i(it';among infpired authors. ‘ Some,’ it fays, < diredl the confecration 
to be c^pleted with the appropriate prayer, hut without the /acted 
words [Fydirl/u), which they here deem fuperftuous : others, and par¬ 
ticularly SsTVaca'MA fon of jA'aa'r.*', enjoin the complete recitation 
ofibofe words, for reafons explained at full length t and Uoda'caca. fon 

of Aruu'a, has therefote fo ordained the performance of the cere- 
mony.* 


IHS=r. It,™™i„ , 1 . 

Tbe indci, biforc rotniioMil, <io« m (HfniJ tfab part of ilic /V/y. 
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Tite fiibj»Sl of this chipf«r is condudcd by the foUowing^ remarkable 
paffage. ‘ Well knowing all the [efficacy of confccratitn],! Janam'ejaya, 
fbn of Parics»it. declared; " Priefts, converfant with this ceremony, 
affifl me, who am like wife apprized [of its benefits], to celebrate the 
folcmn rite*^ Therefore, do 1 conquer [in fingle combat]; therefore, do 
I defeat arrayed forces with, an arrayed army: neither the arrows of the 
gods, nor thofc of men* reach me i 1 fhall live the full period of life; I 
fliall remain maflier of the whole earth." Truly neither the arrows of 
the gods, nor thofc of men, do reach him, whom well inllnidlcd priefts 
affift in celebrating the folcmn rite; he lives the full period of life; he 
remains mailer of the whole earth.' 


The thirty-eighth chapter (or 3 d of the 8 th book) deferibes a fuppo- 
fed confecration of Indra, whert elefted by the gods to be their king, 
Itconfiflsof fimiUr,. but more folcmn, rites; includmg, among other 
peculiarities, a fartc'iful conftriidlioti of his throne with texts of the Veda ; 
bcfidcs a repetition of the ceremony of confecralion in various regions, 
10 rnfure univerfal dominion. This laft part of the defeription merits to 
be quoted, on account of the geographical hints, which it contains^ 


‘V 




* After [his inauguration by Pit aja'pati], the divine Vafus con- 
frerated him in the caflern region, with the fame prayers in verfc and in 
profc, and wdih the frme holy words, [as before mentioned,] In thirty* 
one days, to enfure his juft domination. Therefore, [even now,] the 
frvcral kings of the P/'di'iyj-r, in live Eaft, arc confecrated, after the 
praSlce of the gods, to equitable rule (SamrSJya); and [people] call 


thofe confecrated princes, 

• In thf nominuii't: cafcp ^smnU\ Sa^raM or TubElittitlng in thii place $ liqstii kl&efj which U 

peculiar to itir f'/Jfft 3n^ to tht {authern diilc^u at and which approach«i in rnouli to ilic cotn- 

m ssi L 
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On the V'e'oasi 


‘ Next the divine Rudras con fee rated him in the fouthern region, 
with tho fame prayers in verfe and in profe, and with ihe fame holy 
wordSi in thirty-one days, to enfure increafe of happinefs. Therefore, 
the feveral kings of the Saiw^u^ in (he fouth, are confecrated, after the 
pradice of the gods, to the increafe of enjoyment and [people] 

name thofe confecrated princes, B&dja. 

' Tiiek the divineconfecrated him in the weftern region, with 
&c., to enfure foie dominion. Therefore, the fcveral kings of the Nkbyaj 
and jipdiiyajf in the Weft, are confecrated dec, to foie dominion; and 
[people] denominate them SitaTaJ. * 


• Aftejiivaubs all the gods fV^wi Jho) confecrated liiin in the 
northern region, with dec., to enfure feparaie domination. Therefore, the 
feveral [deitin, who govern the] coimtriej of Ifrrcra and VlUm 

dra beyond Hraravjr, in the North, ate confecrated dec. to diftindt rule 

(yatrajya), and [people] term them P^trdj.^ 


- Next the Sad *and Jpyjs confecrated him. in this mid¬ 
dle, ^-^aj and prefent region, with &c,, for local dominion. Therefore, 
the feveri! kings of Curu and Panthala, as well as Vah and USlmra, in 
the middle, central and prefent region, are confecrated &c, to fovercjgnty 
(R%a) ; and [people] entitle them RSjd, 


' L.jtiy the JlWr, »nd the gods named confecrated him* 

in the upper region, with dec., to promote his attainmeut of the fopreine 


• In the ncmaintive eaft, Swari/', Sv/ora J, or Swardi^ 
t In the oominuirri fird<l) « /Vri', 
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abode, and to enfu(;e his mighty domination, fupcrior rule, independent 
power, anti long reign ! and, therefore, he became a fupremc deity f Para- 
mipChi) and ruler over creatures. 

* Thus cnnfecrated by that great mauguration, Indr a fubdued al! con¬ 
querable [earths], and won all worlds; he obtained, over all the gods, fu- 
prcmacy, tranfcendcnt rank and pre-eminence. Conquering, in this world 
[below], equitable domination, happincTs, foie dominion, feparate authori¬ 
ty, atiaiomeni of the fupreme abode, fovereigniy, mighty power and fu- 
perior rule; becoming a felf-eKinent being and independent ruler, eitcmpt 
from [early] dilTohttton \ and reaching all [his] iviflies m thait ccleilial 
world i he became immortal : he became immortal.* * 

The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a peculiarly folemn rite, pertorm- 
ed in imitation of the fabulous inauguration of Indka, It is imagined 
that this celebration becomes a caufe of obtaining great power and univctfal 
monarchy i and the three lall fed ions of the chapter recite inftances of its 
fuccersful pradice. Though replete with enormous and abfurd exaggera¬ 
tions, they arc here tranflated at full length, as not unimportant, finco> 
many kings arc mentioned, whofe names are familiar in the 
of India, 

§. vit. ' By this great inauguration fimilar to I»dra*s, Tura, fon 
of Cavasha, confccralcd Janame'/aya fon of Paricshit j and, there¬ 
fore, did Janame'j AVA, fon of Paricshit, fubdue the earth completely, 

* In the didafliek poriian of ihc y/Ja, the leR iem, in e«iy chapter, It repeited to lodkaic in 
ctmclorMW. Thli Tepetttioft vs not preferved ta i fKintf qatFtation, ftwn the Kceffity of vaqi^g ceitliiiet*. 
Illy the order of the words, 


heroiclj il'fiory 





On Taz Vz'das, 

all around> and Iravcrre it cvciy way* and perform a facxificc with a horfe 
as an offering, 

* 

‘ CoNcaRHiNC that folemir facniicc, this verfe is univerfjlly chanted. 
** In J/dftdivat, JanAM£JAVA bound [as an offering] to the gods* a 
horfe fed with grain* marked with a white ftar on his forehead, and bear¬ 
ing a green wreath round his neck." 

By this &c. Chyavaka* fon of Biikigo, confecrated SaVyaVa 
fprung from the race of Menu ; and, therefore, did he fubdue &c. He 
became like wife a houfehoJder in the fervkc of ilie gods. 


'Bythrs, &c. SoVasushman, grandfon of Vajaratna, confe- 
crated Satanica fon of SATaA'jii: and, therefore, did he fubdue dec. 

By this &c. Par vat a and Na^rida conlecrated A'MnA'sHx'HYA : 
and, therefore, ike* 

^ ^ Par VAT A and Na'reda confecrated YdD*HA^iits'it.Ausii- 

Jt'g^V^dfon of Ugr ASEJNA j and, therefore, 4c:c. 

\ , 

I 

■ Bif ihis &c. C*,'YArA confmaied VisVacasmak fon of BnovA- 
NAj and, therefore, did he fubdue fee. 


T„ C„,h,« fops rd«c, ,hns addssflid him = - No mor.*l h„ a ri^hs 
.0 give ms aways ye. ihou, O V,s'wACAasuK fon of i„„VA»A d'oll 
fo do fo. I wiU rmh in .he midfo of .hs „a,„s.. 
thy promife to Casvapa,*** 

* So gteac tH* tlie «fic«r of coolccniiou Dhfe™^. ,1.. !-!- — - 

lis wrUi wji ikKb/ prsKSKd, MHw-itiiftntidiig chU ^ of 


I 
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By this &c. Vasisht*ha confccrated SonAS-fon of P)JAvan a j and, 
therefore, &c, 

A- 

# ■■ 

By this &c. Samvasta, fon of Arcidas, confccrated Marutta 
fon of Avicshit: and, (hercfore, &c. 

On that . fubjc^l this vcifc is every where chanted, ** The divine 
Moruts dwelt in the houfe of Marutta, as his guards 1 and all the 
gods were companions of the fon of Avicshit, whofc every wifh was 
fulfilled;'* 

§ VIII. * By this great inauguration fimilar to Indra’s, Udaua* 
YA, fon of Atri, confccrated Anga: and, therefore, did Anoa fub- 
due the earth completely all around, and traveife it every way, and per¬ 
form a facrifice with a horfc as an oflering. 

‘ HE,perfea in his perfon, thus addrefled [theprieft, who was bufy 
on fome facrifice] '* Invite me to this folemn rite, and I will give 
thee [to complete itj, holy man I ten thou fan d elephants and ten thou- 
fand female Haves.** 

I 

* On that fubjeA thefe verfea are every where chanted ‘‘ Of the 
cows, for which the fons of Priyame^d’h a ailifted U dam ay A in the 
. folemn rite, this fon of Atri gave them, £cvefy day] at noon, two ihou- 
fand each, out of a thoufand millions. 

The fon of Viro’chana j^AsG a] unbound and gave, while hispriell 
performed the folemn facrifice, eighty thoufand white horfes fit for ufe. 


* All ihu, obicn'u ihc coamefiiitor, mu owing W lui Coktofi imtigvntijDfl, 

Dd d 





« The fon of Ats.i bellowed in gifts (en thoufind women adorned with 
necklaces, all daughters of opulent pctfotis, and brought from vanoas 
countries. 

* While diftribuling ten tboufand elephants in Avathatr-uea.i the holy 
fon of Atri grew tired and difpatchcd mefTenger! to finifh the diftribu- 
tioH. 

•* A HUNDRED [ I give] 10 youj*' A hundred to your*' flill the holy 
man grew tired j and was at laft forced to draw hreath, while beftowing 
them by thoufands/ * 

§ IX. ' Bv this great inauguration, frmilar to Indra's, D/rc’hat a- 
MAS fon of Mam at a' coafecrated Bharata the Ton of Duhsh anta ;’b 
and, therefore, did Bharata. fan of Dukshanta, fubdue the carrh 
completely aVl around, and traveife it every way, and pet form repeated 
facrihees with hoifes as of&rings. 

' On that fubjefl too, thefc' verfes arc every where chanted, Bha- 
-jiATA diflributed in Majh^dra ^ a hundred and feven thoufand raillions 
of black elephants with white tufks and decked with gold. 

Asacred fire was lighted for Ehauata fon of Duhshahta, io 


• It w*j tliroagli the fokmB inpugm^ocsn of ihat hii prlcft woi Able to give fuch grcarnbot* 

J1L leiQuk ii ^ ihe CoDUtieoutoh 

t So the n^mc rh{HiI4 be ^rii(tnp as appean from libb pd&ge of the ; and at in coptei of ftMne 
of ihc DotilMAHTA W DotHTAIiTA* 

J The feferil mtnurcxipcs di^r on thSa name of a ic-inlsj ^ andt having nc.othu infannailon rcfjsctflir^ 
iCp I am net coftSdent tbii 1 have fek^ the bcii leadbig. thh obfcrpation la appaieable aMb to 
other 
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SacJ!>i^uli.i, at which 4 thouDind BrdlSnnaniis Shared a thourand mijlions 
of cows apiece. 

" Bharat A, fon of Duhshanta, bound feventy-eight borfes 
[for folemn rites] near the Tamundi and fifty-five, in VrltTsg'hnu on 
the Gitngd. 

Having thus bound a hundred and tbirty-thTce horiet fit for facred 
rites, the foil of DuHiEiAHTA'becamc precmiocuUy wife, and furpalledi 
the prudence of fevery rival } king. 

'• This great achievement of Bet a rat a, neither, former nor later 
pttfons [have equalled] 1 the five clafies of men have!not attained his fcats^ 
any more than a mortal [can reach] heaven with hU hands.’** * 

* The holy faint, Vri haouct'ha, taught this great inauguration to 
Durmuc’iia king of Pa/rcM/ai and, ytherefore, Dormuc’ha, the 
Panchdl^t being a king, Aibducd by means of that knowledge the whole 
earth around, and. uavcifed it every way, f* 

‘ The Ton of Satvahavya, fprung From the race of Vasisht’ha, 
communicated this great jnaugnration to Atyara'ti fon of Janawtapa j 
and therefore, Atyara^t* fon of Jan aNTapa, being no king, [^ncverthc- 
Icfs] fubdued by means of that knowledge the whole earth around, and 
traverfed it every way. 

• All ttii, fay* I** coinwoKihsr, fliowi it* cKckj of iiuttiiiiaiion, 

+ Ii U here lemarteJ. in the eojunienurr, that a Brahnann, beiti^ tncoiopeipnE to reiseii’e eonCecniJOB, 
a howeni eipable of kanwlog lafoiia : lie cffiwcy of which Inoit^Ieitg^ ii (hown in ilu flsni, 

D d d a , ^ 
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3* Sa'tyahavy^, offhcraccof V^asisht^ha, adJrcfTd him, Dyin^, 
Thou haft conquered the whole earth around ; [now] aggrandize 
me.” Atyahati, fon of Janantapa, replied; When I conquer 
WitirffcarHuhtn thoudlialt be king of the earth, holy man] and 1 will be 
merely thy general.” SAVYAiiAVYA rejoined; ** That is the land of 
the gods; no mortal can fubdue it; thou haft been ungrateful towards me ; 
and, therefore, I refumc from thee this [power J.” lienee the (ting S'us ti¬ 
me N*a fon of S'"! VI, deftroyer of foes, flew Atyarate who was [thus] 
divefted of vigour and deprived of ftrctigth. 

' Therefore let not a foldier be ungrateful towards the prieft. who 
is^^cquainted [with the form,] and pra£lifes [the celebration, of this ce- 
' remonyj; kfl he lofc his kingdom, and forfeit hU life: left he forfeit 
his life/ 

To elucidate this Jail flory, it is neceflary to obferve, that, before the 
commencement of the ceremony of inauguration, the pried fwears the 
foidier by a moft folemn oath* not to injure him. A fimilar oath, as is. 
obferved in this place by the Commentator, had been admirtiftered pre- 
^'vipufly to the communication of that knowledge, to which At ya rate 
owed his fuccefs. The prieft confidered his anfwer as illufory and in ful¬ 
ling, becaufe Vitara Curu^ being north of M^ru, is the land of the gods*, 
and cannot be conquered by men t as this ungrateful anfwer was a breach 
of his oath, the prieft withdrew his power from himj. and* in confe- 
quence, he was llain by the foe. 

The fortieth and laft chapter of the jiifarija BrShMirAa rctates to the- 
benefit of entertaining a or appointed prieft; the feledlion of a 

proper perfon for that ftation ^ and the mode of his appointment by tho 
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king! together with tlie functions to be difeharged by him* The bft 
legion dtTcribes rites to be performed, under the dtreftions of fuch a. pnc(f, 
for the deftruftion of the king's enemies,. As it appears curious, the 
whole defer! ptidn is here tranflated j abridging, however, as in ottftr 
irtflances, the frequent repetitions, with which it abounds, 

* Next then fis deferibed] deftruflion around ?iit. fBrahtueJ.* Foes, 
enemies, and rivals, pcrifti around him, who is converfant with thefe 
rites. That, which [^moves^ in the atmofphere, is air (Brabme), around 
which perifti five deities, lightning, rain, the moon, the fun, and fire.. 

‘ Lichtnikc, having flaflicd, difappears behind rainrh it vanifties, 
and none know [whither it is gone]. When a man dies, he vantfhes i 
and none know [whither hb foul is gone]. Therefore, whenever lights 
ning perifties, pronounce this [prayer]^ May my enemy perifti: may 
he difappear, and none know [where he, is].'* Soon, indeed, none will 
know [whither he is gone], ■ ■ 

‘ Ra(N, having fallen, [evaporates and] difappears within the moon, 
&c. Wiien rain ceafeS, pronounce this [prayer], &c. 

* The moon, at the conjunfiion, difappears within the fun, &c. When 
the moon is dark, pronounce dec. 

' The fun, when fettjng, difappears in fire, &c, :f When the fan 
fets, pronounce &c.' 

* So thk ob^mnec is dosiomiiiite^i vk, Bmhms/itir fariXJjral\ 

+ Bchisd 1 

t llie cDAUtns a pfTigVf wtii^ tnif itm to cuplain ihti cotion j ^ The fufli si 

tfCj pcfifctittci £rt; tn4 ihetefar^) fire h ktn afax oight: far fjoth ait lumkoni/ 
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* Fire, afccndirtg, d£[appears in wr, 5;c, When fire is exlingutfh- 
«dj pronounce 6cc. 

-k 

* ■’TaRSE fame deities arc Bg.iin produced from ffiis very ortgini. Fire 
-u bom of air; for,^ urged'With force by the breathy it increafes. Viewing 

it, pronounce [ihis prayer], '* May fire be revived; but not my foe be 
leprodnced^ may'-he depart averted.*’ Therefore, does the enemy go 
far away'/ 

* T'HE’funi is'born df nre*. Viewing it, fay ** May the fun rife; but 
rnot iny foe be reproduced, &c.*' 

The^oou is born of the fun-f*. Viewing it, fay ** May the moon 
be-renewed, &c. 

,W -I 

'* Rain is produced from the moon Viewing it, fay ** May rain 
be produced, &c, 

I- 

V * LiGiiT.NiKG comes of rain- Viewing it, fay May lightning ap- 



* .Such is deflriidlion around air, Maitr^va, fon of CtiSHA'Rtr, 
communicated thefe rites to Sutwan fon of Giris'a, defeended from 

m 

Bharga* , Five kings perifhed around him; aud Sutwah attained 
greatnefs, >• , 

* At ai ihe cstnmwTUtar novt obrer»B, tht fun dir«ppent in ; b<ii reappun ttiencc neit 
Accordingly,SnsiideSitUKoflplcndcHirby dsy, irul the luiinitnci brighter. 

+ The mocfl, It U Riniiked in rht conmnufy, d.irap(pean wlthiu iht Tun lE the eonjonflioii; bet it 
«pfoduceii /tom the Cio, on the lirfl diy of litc bnghi IbrtJitjhr, 

Here [be comntesiaior tcnntki, R*tn eater* the Junar orb, trhieb cooGiU of Miur j laii, if i TyWe- 
time, it it feptodttKd rrgs the duho. 
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* The obf^rvancc [enjoined] to him [who undertakes thefe rites, is, 
as follows} 1 let him not fit down wrlsct than the foe ^ but Hand, whiJe 
hf (hinks him landing. Let him not lie down earlier than the foe; but 
fii, while he thinks him Jltting. Let him not fleep earlier than the foej 
but wake, while be thinks him wakings Though his enemy had a head 
of ftone, foon does he flay him; Jae docs flay him.*' 

Before r<Jiiit this portion of the I think it right to add, that the 
clofe of the feventh book contains the mention of fcveral monarchs; to 
whom the obfervar.ee, there deferibfid,. was taught by divers fages. For^ 
reafop beforementioned 1 fhail fubjoin the names. They are Vis'wAtt^ 
TARA fori of Sushadman; SahadeVa fon of Sar.ja, andhisfon 
So'mACA ; BabURU fon of De VaVrId^HA* Bhi'ma of VtDARBKAi, 
Nagnajit of Gano'ha^ra, Sanas'ruta of Arikdama, Kfruvro 
oFJanaca; bcfides Janame^jaya and Soda's, who have been alfo co-- 
liccd in another place.. 

The Ahar^a A’railyaca is another portion of the R'^gvida. It com- 
piifcs eighteen chapters or Icflures unequally diftrlbuted in flve books 
f A*r0iyaca j. The fecond, which is the longefl, for it contains feven 
Icdlurts; conflilutes with the third an Upanijhad of this Vida^ entitled the 
Babvrtcb Brabma^a Upan^ad i or, more commonly, the Aitariyar’is 
hiving been recited by a fage named Aitare'ya*. The four laft iedlures 
of.that fecond A*rd^yaca, are particularly confonani to the theologkil doc¬ 
trines of the Fiid^ia ; and arc accordingly felei^cd by theologians of the 

* I( H fo i.irifleii‘b^ ANAKbATi''j!.T*iiA in. tuinoiet: and and ihe tflmmeniatofp whom iic annotJici^ 

ftntc the cri^iiml fpciikcr of this w be ^AfiiD an incamnliwi of K/r aVaN' 4i proceeding 

fitim Vis'^A L A ftwl of A?jA. He addii ihmi, oa the fuddon apjicaranee of thU ddff *E a fotemn efikliwtioo* 
tl» whole affi-nyy of gwl* fciaied! bur, u (Ilc iicerceilicfl rf (hey were seTived; 
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Vidanti fchool, as the proper Jitar/ya ’Upanijhad * *. The following h 
literally ininJiated from this portion of the fccond A'radyaca. 


THE AITJiREr^ JrANTA, B. a. 

§ IV, * Origikalxy this [unimre] was indeed sool onlyr no¬ 
thing elfc whatfoever cxided, aSivc [or inadiivt]. , tls thought, ** I will 
create worlds:’* thus he created thefe (^various] worlds 3 water, light, 
mortal [heings] and the waters. That *' water” is the [region] above 
the heaven, which heaven upholds ; the atmoTpherc comprifes light ; the 
earth is mortal 1 and the regions below are *' the waters.”-!' 


making their obcifaflctj they wese in holy rvienK : ibil wti cilUd 

4Aj becauCc thole TcneraLtc perrona^^a f MahtaJ dcikrcd thcoifelrei hu flira (ddjkj* 

In ihe cmdading title of one tranfjTipi of this Arsj/jaf 1 hnd it aferibed eg AVitjila.'^tiha : pr&* 
bablyi by an error of tmnfcrlbcir* On the other handj SAt^HACA appeiri to be antbor of fofne texts of 
the for a pfbge, from the frcoiqJ le^uie of the iih;h (Ar« §j k cried aa 

c by the ^mtQEniAtor on ihe pnyen of the (IcilL Ij j 15)^ 

* lha?fi two eopitt of Sahcaia'i cornmentaty^ and one of aBfwtaEiDni do bii gloTi hj Ii^xka'yahkix* 
nk ; likewife a copy of comt^rttafy cn ibc fjini iheolagicnl infkf and alfo m the ihifd jtfm- 

igwr/ bcfidH annotatloni bf AMAMOATt^T^i a on a didcttot glofh for the entire The con¬ 
cluding prajxf* or feventh ItfhiiE of the fewnd wuocnltted by SANCaait aifuffickndy per^ 

fpicudUB : hath eKpoorvded by SA^TATr^A* whofe cKpoUtiem is ihc f^niCi which u added by SAHCAri*'i 
coEnmentiior; and whkh tianfe ribcis fome times fubjoln to Sa caa a'i glofL 

Ai an inllance of Hognlar and needlefi fraudij I atoft menltoDi ihzt i^i#^odc of Awawo ATi''fcT^HA wai 
ibid to ttidct a different tiik* aa a commoitiiry Ofl the foMBiii of the The tun¬ 

ning title^i at ihe cod of each ehapccr» lud been aJtcied accord ingjfy* Oti exjtninAtioii» 1 fomnd ic to be x 
diBcrcFifi but Taluablc work; ^ above Eieferibed* 

+ water; and the waten.' The commcntatois aj^gn Feafotu for ihefc fyoowfmom terai 

bdng rjn|ilo) cdi ferenillyt to denote the regions above the (kji and ibofc below ilie eartlw 
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* He thought, '• thcfc arc indeed worlds; I will create guardians of 
worlds," Thus he drew from the waters, and framed, an embodied 
being *, He viewed him; and of that being, fo contemplated, the mouth 
opened as an tgg; from the mouth, fpcech iffued ; from fpeech, fire pro¬ 
ceeded. The noflrils fpread ; from the noflrils, breath pafied; from 
breath, air was propagated. The eyes opened : from the eyes, a glance 
fprung; from that glance, the fun was produced. The cars dilated : from 
the cars, came hearkening; 'and from that, the regions of fpace. The fir in 
expanded 1 from the ikin, hair rofe ; from that, grew herbs and trees. 
The breafi opened; from the breaft, mind iffued : and, from mind, the 
moon. The navel burfl: from the navel, came deglutition *1*; from that, 
death. The generative organ borfl i thence flowed produffive feed; 
W'hence waters drew their origin. • 

* These deities, being thns framed, fell into this vail ocean; and to 

HIM they catnc with thirft and hungeri and him they thus addrelTcd; 
•* Grant us a [fmallcr^ fize, wherein abiding we may cat food.** Hr 
olTitcd to them [ihe form of J a cowi they faid, " that is not fufiicient for 
ua." He exhibited to them [the form ofjj a horfc: They faid, “ neither, 
is that fufiicient for us,** He fliowcd them the human formi they ex¬ 
claimed: well done! ah 1 wonderful V’ Therefore in in alone is [pro* 

nounced to “ well formed.** 

'* He bade them occupy their rcfpciSivc places. Fire, becoming 
fpcech, entered (he mouth. Air, becoming breath, proceeded to the nof- 


* PMrsfJ^/aj a humm form, 

+ Fnsra the analog beEwten the afts of bhaliEvg aiid of fwallfliviflgt the latter ii con£i<fcied aj ■ 

fort of bituth or infj-iitauca i Jicocc ihe ilr^ drawn in hy degliiudaot u rtokooed ddc of fi>'c bicathi^ of Jiiii 
labalcd Into the body^ 
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iriU* The fun, becoming fight, penetrited the eyes. Space became hear¬ 
ing and occupied ihc ears-^ Herbs and trees became hair and filled ihe • 
ikin. The moon, bcconiiiig mind, entered the breaft* Death, becoming 
deglutition, penetrated the navel j and water became produdlive feed and 
occupied (he generative organ. 

' Hu NCEE anfi addrefled him„ faying AfTigft us [ouf places}."' 
He replied : '* You 1 didribute among thefe deities; and X make you par¬ 
ticipant with them.’" Therefore is it, that to whatever deity an oblation, 
is offered, hunger and tltirft participate with him, 

' He rcfiedled, Thefe are worlds, and regents of worlds: for them E 
will frame food.” He viewed the waters; from waters, fo conicmplaied^ 
form iffued j and food is form, which was fo produced, 

1 

* Beihg thus framed, it turned away, and fought to Ilee. The [prime* 
val] man endeavoured to feize it by fpccch but could not attain it by his 
\" voice : had he by voice taken if, [^hunger] would be fatisfied by naming 
food. *He attempted to catch it by his breath ; but could not inhale it 
: by breathing: had he by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would be fafisfied by 

fmelUng food. He fought to fnatch it by a glance i but could not furprife 
it by a look; had he feized It by the fight, [hunger] would be fitisfied by 
feeing food. He attempted to catch it by bearing 1 but could not hold it 
by llflenlng: had he caught it by hearkening, [hunger^ would be faiisfied 
by hearing food. He endeavoured to feize it by his fkin; but could not 
r;f1rain it by his touch: had he feized it by contadl, [hunger] would be 
fatisfied by touching food. He wilhed to reach it by the tnind ; but could 
not attain it by thinking: had he caught it by thought* [hunger] would be 
fatisfied by meditating on food. He wanted to feize it by the generative 
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organ, but couU not fo hold it: had he thus fcizcd it, [hunger] would be 
fatisfied by emilTiori. Laftly, he endeavoured to catch it by deglutition j 
ami thus he did fwallow it; that air, which is fo drawn id, feizes food j 
and that very air is the bond of life. 

' He [iise univtrfd fauf] reflc(3:cd ” How cm this [body] ex ill without 
me P He confidered by which extremity he fliould penetrate. He thought. 

If [without me] fpocch difoourfc, breath inhale, and %bt view ^ if hear¬ 
ing heir* fkin feel,, and mind meditate; if deglutition fwailow, and the or- 
.gan of generation perform its funitions; then who am 1 ?*’ 

* Parting the future frfwjn}, he penetrated by this route- That 
opening is called the future (vidriitj, and is the road to beatitude f Jtan- 
danaj 

« Or that foul, the places of recreation are three 4 and the modes of ilcep, 
as many : this (pointing to tie right eye) Us. place of recreation ; this fpaifit- 
dag to the throat) is [alfo] a fjtuation of enjoyment; this (pointing to the 
heartJ is [likewife] a region of delight, 

* Thus born [as the mi mating fplrh], he diferiminated the elements,. 
[rcmaiking] ** what elfe [but him] can I here affirm {to cxifi] j*’ and ba 
contemplated this [^thlnking^ pcrfon'{*, the vaflexpanfe +* Qcxcl aiming] it 
have 1 fccn. Therefore is he named it-seeing (idam-ora); it- 
SEEING is indeed his namet and him, being it-seeing* they call, by a 

* Thft balitTc, lhat ibe (bd, ar cenfcioai lift, (ntei* ilw bftlf through the figital futare ; IwJgn 

iitfccbfduji and (nay coaiemplittfthMOgh the finifi opening, the dirinepaftaioM. MM, or tlic letlofl- 
iag facoliy, b (eckontd to be an organ of the b^jr, fitoiued in the heart. 

+ Ftmtgxit 

t Srohmt, or the gttit one. 
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rcmcte appcllatiorr, IndRj^ ; for ihe gods gfinerally detiglit m rhc conceal¬ 
ment £of their name]. The gods delight in privacy *, 

§ V. This [living principle] is firflr, in man, a fetus, or produc¬ 
tive feed, which is the effence drawn from all the members [of the 
body] i thus the man nouriihes himfclf within himielf. But, when he 
emits it mto woman, he procreates that [fetus] t and fuch is its ffrft birth, 

1 

* It becomes identified tviih the woman ; and being fuch, as is her own 
body, it does not deftroy her. She cherifTies his ownfclf'f’, thus received 
within her; and, as nurturing him, file ought to be cherifhed [by him]. 
The woman nourifiifis that fetns : but he prcvioufly chcriflied the child, 
and further does fo after its birth. Since he fupports the child before and 
after birth, ho cherifiles himfelf; and that, for the perpetual fucceflion of 
per forts; for thus are thefe perfons perpetuated. Such is his fecond birth,. 

* Tnis [fecond] felf becomes his reprerentative for holy a£ls [of left- 
gion]: and that other [fclf], having fiilfiUed its obligations, and coin- 
pleted its period of life, deceafes. Departing hence, he is horn again [in 
dome other iliape] and fuch is his third birth. 

' This was declared by the holy Within the womb, I have 

Tccognircd all the fucceflive births of thefe deities. A hundred bodies, 
like iron chains, hold me down: yet, Uke a falcon, I fwifily rife-" 
Thus fpoke Va'mad^va, repofing in the womb; and polTcfiing this 
[intuitive] knowledge, he tofe^ after bujfting tint corporeal conhtvcment; 

* Heff 1 14 at tlic cfincluGofi of cftiy dinfion of aa ojt of Aiijf in tlio diJictitt pfirtiOR 

of tbe FJJoft. tlic bft phrilb u rcpejiicd, 

t tt€ man u idcatififld «iih ik piocrulcd by him 
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an(^» arecndmg fo tlie blifsiful region of heaven,"* he attained cvclfy wifli 
anil became immorfah Hc'became'fmmOTtai.* 

t 

VI, * What b this foul ? that wc may worflu'p him. Which 
h the foul? li it thaf, by ^\hich fa man fees]? by svbich he heats ? by 
which be ftnclls odours ? by which he iifteri fpcechr by whicli he tiifci';,iiu 
nates a plcafant or unphafatit tafle? is it the heart forimdci'lliinciingj 3 or 
tlie mind [or will] ? b it fenfation? or power? or diferiminatioh ? or 
comprebenllon ? or perception ? or retemion ? or attenibn ? or application? 
or hafle [or pain] ? or memory ? or affcot ? or determinafion ? or aninml 
adioni"? or wilh ? ordefirc? 

‘ All thofe arc only various names of apprehenfion. But this [fouj, 
confining in the faculty of apprehenfion,] is BRAHMA^i be is IndrAj 
he is [Praja^pati) the lord of creatures ; thefe gods are he; aud fo 
arc the five primary elements, eairh, air, the etherial fluid, water and 
light J1 ilicfe, and ilie fame joined with minute objcdls and other feeds 
[of exiftence], and [again] other [beings] produced from eggs, or borne in 
wombs, or originating in hot moiflurc, [j or fpringing from pbnis; whether 
botfes, or kine, or men, or clcpbants, whatever lives, and walks or 
flies, or w'hatcver is immovable [as herbs and trees]: all that is the eye of in- ' 
telligencc. On iiudlcei [every thing] is founded : the world is the eye of in- 
tclletl j and inteileifl is its foundation. Intelligence l^fBrahme) the great one. 

* Sw&nAi^: <3r place of tclsftial 

+ A//i^‘ unctHifciflua vorttiorii wlitch ociafioias an a£l necd&iy fo the Ibpfrtft of lifei. « bnrathiog 
J [In th« mafeoioM 30 ^ according to commcnutoii* tiic intelligent f|ttnf, 

wKofc birth was b ^ mondanc l fww which he h namcil A. u the fldcf 

irfihc giadi or foUrdmatc deices? meaning the elctncnti atwl plmeta. PftAlAPATl If tho firft eiiiWtcd 
f[ 3 mtp calleti ViltA'j^ defedbed in the preceding part of tlili C3ttn^ The godi m hra and tfic tn^k,* 
ai there Bated- 

I Vermin atd LnTtfli ate fopfofed to be gcncmicd frm hot 
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^ Bv ['ntviUKvlj,] init'llij’t.iit foul* that fage afccndcfi from ttie 
j'rTcftnt woriii to ihc Liifsful region of heaven j and, obtaining all his 
wilhes, bccamsimmjtt^l. Hcbccameimmortal. 

■§. VJt, ' 'May my fpecch be founded on utiderfiandingj and n^y 
mind be attentive to my utterance. Be thou -manifeflcd -to me* O feif 
manifefted fimdledt] J For my fake [O fpcech and roindt] approatb this 
May what I have heard, be un forgot ten .i day and night may [ 
behold this, which 1 have ftudied. Let me think the leality : let me 
fpeak the truth. May it preferve me; may it preferve the teacher i me 
■may it prefer VC; the teacher may it preferve; the tcachcc may it pre¬ 
ferve j, may it preferve the teacher,’• 


ON rUE CAUSnfTACL 

AwoTiiEtt Upantjbad of this appertaining to a particular of 

-It, is named from that, and frem the Brabmaiia^ of which it is an ex- 
tratft* Caujhitact Brahmc^a UpanJJhadt From an abridgment of it 
(for I have not feen the woik at large)* it appears to contain two dtalognes; 
one* in whkli Ik or a inffrufls Pratardama in theology; and another, in 
which Aj A^TAs^\TRa, king of Ca'sV, communtcates divine knowledge 
to a prieft named Ba'la'ci. A fimilar converfation between thefc two per- 
Xbns is found likcwife in the Vrhad ara'^ya of the Ttijumeda,; as will be fub« 
fcqucmliy noticed. Refpcclmg the other contents of the Brdhmada, from 
which thefc dialogues are taken, i have not yet obtained any fatisfaftory 
information. 


HiIk llltt Qthcr pnytm u dcntHiiiiuiieij 3 xnttrsf ihoD|>b ii be the coitctiLfiDD of m 
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The iSLbrWgmtnt abovcmcntioned occurs in a metrical paraphrafe of 
twelve principal in twenty chapters, by ViDYA^ftAii'’yA, the 

preceptor of WljC dkava He cjcprcfsly flatcs Caujbitau as tho 

name of a of the Rtgvida. 

The original of the CatiJ}.'itsct among the portions of the Vida^ 
which Sir Robert: Chambers collcdled at Benares ;; according to a 
liR, which he fent to me, fome time before his departure from Indisi; 
A fragment of ;in Vpanijbadt procured at the fame place by SirWittiAM: 
Jones, and given by him to Mr. Blaquiere, is marked in his* hand 
wjiring “ The beginning of the CnuJkitacL^" In it, the dialogifta are 
CtitTRA ftirnamed Ga'nga'yani, and Swe'tace''to with hU father 

UdOaTaCA fon of AiRUN^A, 

I SHALL refumc the con fide rat ion of thb portion of the Rtgvida^ when*- 
ever 1 have the good fortune to obtain the complete text and commentary. 
Cither of the MrabmaTtaf or of the Upsntjbad, which bears this title.. 


02V THE WHITE YAJURHE'DA. 

The Vdjafartiyi^ or white Tajupi^ is-the IhortcA of the V^dat; fo far 
as refpoils the firft and principal part, which comprehends the Mantmt.. 
The Sanbifd^ or colled ion of prayers and invocations belonging to this Veda^ 
is comprifed in forty h£lures f unequally fubdivided into nu¬ 
merous Ihort ftaions (cangici)i each of w hich, in general, conAimtes a 
prajer or Mantra* It is alfo divided, like the tOg'aidai into Anumsas ^l.^ 





4i6 OnthE'Ve'das, 

chapters. The number of Arjuvdeas, as they arc ftated at the dole of the index 
to this Fidj, appears to be two hundred and eighty-fix: the number of fedlions 
or verfes, nearly two tboufand (or cxadly 1987). Bat this includes many 
repetitions of the fame text in divers places. The Jedurcs arc very unequal, 
containing from thirteen to a hundred and feventeen fedions fcafdUcdJ*. 

Tuoudi called ihc itconfifls of p*fTagcs, fomc of which are 

denominated 'while only the reflare tliiGlly The fir ft. arc, like 

the prayers of R^gvedu^ in metre: tiie others arc cither Vo mcafured 

profc, coctcining from one to a hundred and fix fylfabics; or fuch of them, 
asjexc^ed that lei^th, arc conCdcrod to be profc reducible to no mcafure. 

The Y&jurvtda relates chiefiy to oblations and facrifices, as the name 
itfelE implies f. The firft chapter, and the greateft part of the fecond, 
contain prayers adapted for facrifices at the full and change of the moon: 
but the fix hft.fcaions regard oblations to the manes. The fubjcE of the 
third chapter i^ the confecration of a perpetual fire, and the ficrlfice of 
viaims .■ the five next relate chiefly to a ceremony called ^gdj}mma^ 
which includes that of drinking the juice of the acid afclepias. The two 
following relate to the and ; the Sail of which ceremo¬ 

nies involves the confecration of a king. Eight chapters, from the ele¬ 
venth to the eighteenth, regard the landtifying of facrlficial fire and the 
ceremony, named Sautramn'di^ which was the fubjed of the lafl fedion of 
the tenth Cflapter, occupies three other chapters from the nmetcenth to the 
twtenty-fifft. The prayers, to be uFed at an Aswm^Jdha.-^ or ceremony em- 

* 1 hjTC fevtial c&pie* of *IiUt Ytija 0 , one of wEiidi ij aecowpirued " corarnen- 

nry ernitlrd Vi^nitfa ; the siuthat of whkhv ctufulEcd ihe cottiiotaLuki fif tJv^T a afli3 

^ hic iumtclf ul in liu pfcJicc* 

I' ii ^CBved from ihe verb 1 ^/cq worfb^p Another ciyicfllog^ i# foiMEirnci afligTieii: 

totiLit is c mfif lcni iffidi ihe j tiz. aaJi {hirrtjJ obtitloni to file- 
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tig am- 


blcmitick of the immoLlion of a hoifc anJ olber animaU, bjr a kiilf. 
bilious of ai.iverl.1 empite. sie placed in but chaplets, fcoh. ihe twen.y- 
fecund to the tweniy-firih. The tuo aexi arc miFccllaocous chapters ; the 
Sou/rawa*'and afftoumfifiJ ate completed in iwo others t and the Pnrn- 

yWid. or ceremoby performed as the type of the allegorical immola¬ 
tion of NaiA-r-AN'e.-fills the thirtieth and thirty-fi.ll chapters. The 
three next belong to the S^va^Mia, or prayers and oblations for on.eeifal 
toceefs. A chapter follott s on the PrWdTu. or obfe<luies m comme¬ 
moration of'a deceafed ancetlorr and the five ,all chapters oontatt. fuch . 
■ palTages of thia P?da, as are afc.ibcd to Dan-ttvAcn. fon or d=rce«dao. of 
AT-rtanvant four of them ccnfill of prayers applicable to rar.ous re- 
ligious rites, as facraments. Inftraftons, penance, &c. j and the Uft « re- 

iliificd to theology* 

ExccvT.NG there five chapters, moll of ihe paffages contained in the 

■preceding pat. of this colleaion of prayers, are attributed .0 d.vm. p=r- 
Lagest many ate afeibed to the fitft manitefted betng. named Faaja- 
SAT., PaaaMn'snyW, or Na'aavan'a Ponnsna a fome are atm- 
bated to SwaVAMBBU BnanMli. .or the felf exiftent himfelf: the re- 
„„«d authors of the reft are VninaspaTt. Lncna, Vaaon,v end the 
L'w.hs: except a few fcaltered paffages. which are almbed to Vasts,r- 

V..a Vu'wa'M.Txa. Va'Mannva. MAD>KucnVannas. MsD-rta- 

t.t'h., and other human authors a and fome texts, for which no flrji. ,. 

fpecified in the index, and which are therefore affignedet,her to the fun 

rWwor or as the deity fuppofed to have revealed this f'edu; or 

to Ya'.nvawancTA, as the pcifon who received the revcUtions m the 

fame manner, as the uoappropriatedpairsges of the rgvida are ailigned 

to FRAjA^PATtor Brahma. 

F if 
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O n the V b*d a s. 


Several praytrs and hymns of the Tajur^f^^da have been already 
nranflated in dormer efTays * i and may ferve as a fuffiejent example of the 
ffyle of its compofirion. I lhall here infert only two remarkable paflages. 
The iirft is ihe beginning of the prayers of the It oonULtutcs the 

thirty fecond fctflnre, compriling two chapters fanuvdcaj and lixteen verfes, 

* Fire is that [original caufe]; the fun is that; fo is air ; To is the 
moon: fuch too is that pure Brahme^ and thofe waters, and that lord of 

4 creatures. Moments [and other meafures of tSme^ proceeded from the 
effulgent perfon, whom none can apprehend [as an objedl of perception], , 
above, around, or In the midfl. Of him, whofe glory is fo great, there is 
no images -he it is, who is celebrated in various holy drains Even he 
is the godj who pervades alt regions: he is the firfl born i it is he, who 
is in (be womb; he, who is born i and he, who will he produced; be 
feverallly, and unlverfally, remains with [all] perfons. 

He, prior to whom, nothing was borti ; and who’ became all beings; 
himfelf the lord of creatures, with a [body compofed of} fixtecn members, 
being delighted by creation, produced the three lumioaries [the fun, the 
moon, and £rej. 

* To Tvhat God fhauld we offer oblations, but to him, who made the 
fluid fky and folid earth, who fixed the folar orb (figar), and ccleffial 
'abode (ndca), and who framed drops [of rain} in the atmofpherc ? To 
what god ffiould we offer oblations, but to him, whom heaven and earth 
mentally contemplate, while they are ftrengthened and cmbtllifticd by 
offerings, and illuminated by the fun dfen above them. 


• J/di£fd Fetfifchci^ Vd, and VlL 
't Tbe ttti Itiers lo parutdir piLgei, 
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‘ The wife *^<*0 views that myftetious whom the univetfit 

perpetually cxifts, rtftiog on that foie fiipport- In him, this [world] ii 
abforbied; from him, it iffues: in creatures, he is twined and wove, with 
various forms of cxi Hence. Let the wife man, who is converfant with the 
import of revelation *, promptly celebrate that immortal being, the rnyHe- 
rioufly exiting and various abode j he, who knows its'three ftates [it» 
creation, continuance and deftruftion], which arc involved in myflery, -ic 
father of the father. That , in whom the gods attain immorta^ 

lily, while they abide in the third [or ccleflial] region, is our venerable 
parenr, and rh& providence which governs all worlds. 

* K.MOW1HG the elements, difeovermg the worlds, and rccognifirrg all ' 
regions and (quarters [to be him], and worfliipptng [fpecch or revelation, 
who isj the firH<-born, the votary pervades the animating fpirit of folernti 
(acrifice by means of Qhis own] foul.- Recognizing heaven, earth, and'fky 
[to be him], knowing : the worlds, difeovering fpacc and (/war) tlie folar 
orb Qto be the fame], be views that being : he becomes that being j -and is 
identified with him, on completing the broad tveb of the folcmn facrifice.' 

' For opulence and wifdom, I folicit this wondi-rful lord of thealtaf, . 
the friend of Inpra, molt dcfirable [^fire]: may this oblation be eSedluah 
Fire 1 make me, (his day, w'ifc by means of that wifdom, which the gods 
and the fathers worftiip:-be this oblation efficacious.' May Varu^Na 
grant me wifJom ; may fire and Praja'pati confer on me fapience ; may 
Indra and air vouchfafe me knowledge; may providence give me under- 
Aanding t be this oblation happily offered ! May the priefi and the foldicr 

• For cbe woid Gami'lHtria b h^re jnteiprticd, t* Lnieisling one, who invcftlguo holy writ. Id uio[^ 

flioe f AJiaiick Re&anrba, rot, 'tni, p, I97lt die CiiBc (cno die fan ; ud QiauJiJ h«vc been to 

ixiDllued, inllcvl of “ hearenly ijuinlter, or celeftM ctojifter;'' whicli ii hoc ibe Eacininf m tlui pUct, 
though ii be Uk isoli {ommoa ucccptaLiraa of the word. 

F f f a 




Oh th t Vfi'ji A s, 


both ibare my profperity i may the gods grant ms fupreme happintfs; (o , 
th«, who art that [^felicity]^ be this oblation effeClually prcfcnted/ 

The next pafTage, which I ftiall cire, is n prayer to fire*, 

* Thou m (famvat/ara) the tfirftj year [of the, cycle]; thou art {p^n- 

the [fecond] year; thou art the [third] year; thou 

art ftJvat*wt/ara) the [fourth] year i thou art {v0/Ara) the [fifth] year : 
may mornings appertain to thee; may days and nights, and fortnights, 
and months, and fcafons, belong to thee; may (famvatfdra) the year be t 
pordon of thee: to go, or to come, contrading or expanding [thy felf], 
lh( 7 U art winged thought. Together with that deity, remain thou firm like 
Anciras.* 

I HAVE quoted this almofl unmeaning paflage, becaufe it notices the 
divifions of time, which belong to the calendar of the Vtdas ; and which , 
are ciplamed in trcatifes on that fubjeft annexed to the facred volume, ^ 
under the title of To this I fhall again advert, in a fubfequent 

part of this efTjy. I fhall here only obferve, with the view of accounting 
. for the feeming abfurdity of the text now cited, tliat fire, as in another 
place-h, facrifice, is identified with the year and w'ith the cycle, by. 
reafon of the near connexion between confecrated fire, and the regulation , 
of time relative to religious rites; at which one is.ufed, and which, 
the other governs. 

Tut fortieth and laft chapter of this Vida is an Upanipad^ as before 

• Ch, sjj J 4Jllix 

+ In tbc b. ii^cK i* Tl« ruJonj bere i£FigDeJj ii expref^/ Hittd bj ibc 

fnenuioTr 
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intimated: which is ufuaSIy called tha-vd/yam, from the two initial words; 
and fometimes /ii "Jhydya, from the firftword; but the proper tide U 
< Upfffiijbad of the VdjafaneyaJinibiid' The author, as before mentioned, 
is Dad’^hvacu, fon or dtfcendanl of At*harvah*. A tranflatioo of 
h has been publlflicd in the poflhumous works of Sir William Johes. * 


Thu fecond part of this r^da, appertaining to the md^&yafjdina 
h entitled the S'diapa^bj Brahmalia; and is much more copious than ■ 
the coUeflion of prayers. It cOnfirts of fourteen books fed^U^J unequally 
didribuwd in two parts (l>Ugi).- rhrfirft of which contaior ten kook. , 
and the fecond, on!y four. The number of Uaurcr wntaincd 

in each book, varies, and fo does that of the Brrfiaiflfoe or feparalepte- 
repts, in each leaute. Another mode of divifion. by chapters (Prafatn- 
ra). aifo prevails throughout the volume: and the diftinBion of BratmailM, 
which ate agaia fubdivided iota fliort feBions (canUicaJ, is fuhordinate to 

both n\ode^ of divifiotl* 


Tria foutieca hooks, which carllitute this part of the Feda, eomprife r > 
1 undred leBures eorrerponding to (ix.y-eight chapters. The whole oum-. 
her of diflinB articles entitled Braiawrfa is four hundred and forty r the 
fcBions (cjudkAj ate alfo counted, and are Haled at 7614 +. _ 


• Mdc. sidi n.rw.>'•« 

L.iew. ii=p»r.iii.....pe.rd it. » i. u,.-«i™di.rboH .beca,v,v ^ ktob. 

i» 11 . rrrfr- oft., rfed gleSj -.pfon f»» - C.^ “f t'»k- 

»ttcli he Kill anMy and in whkii hii appe«* 

^ eopie. of ihe t«, of the enn.n,cnB.tT «e ho*h Imperfeft : bit ^ cf o« oceey 5. 

. Jfe the «hti U cntnplctc ^ 1 h-e been to u^p=a cnrfntay the whole of dm 

of 

Aoioog frdg^rnt, of I'm J?rdi«A compdG.g ett^re book=. I ene w^ch .grea. in \ 

„d purport, tbe fcenml of the ihoeab 

ef every pti&ic. Jt rtabahly Wongi w a dTifeieat smd. 
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Th E fame order is obfcrvcd in this collcdlion of prcceprt concerning 
raligioiis riles, wbieh had been followed in ihe arrangement of the pray¬ 
ers belonging to them. The firil and fecond books treat of ceremonies on 
ihe full and change of the moon j the confecration of the facrificial fire &C. 
The third and fourth relate to the mode of preparing the juice of the acid 
j^/cUpijft and other ceremonies connefled with ir» as the Jy 6 if 06 mei &c. 
The fifth is confined to the f^djafieya and Rdjafuyat The four next teach 

the confecration of facrificial fire; and the tenth, entitled Agnirabajyat 

*■ 

fliows the bent firs of ihefe ceremonies. The three firfl books of the fc- 
cond parr are Hated by the commentator as relaring to the Sjutfdmaiii 
and Aiwame'ii' 6 ai and the fourth, which is the laft, belongs to theology. 
In the original, the thirteenth book is, fpecially, denominated A* *iwamid*» 
hya ; and the fourteenth is entiiled VrJ 6 ad draflyaca. 

The Ai’wamid'ba and Rurujhamid^ha^ celebrated in the manner diredled 
by this Vida^ are not really racdfices of horfes and men. In the firfi men¬ 
tioned ceremony, fix hundred andi nine animils of various psercribed 
kinds, domofiick and wild, including birds, fifb, and reptiles, are made 
fad; the tame ones, to twenty-one pofis; and the wild, in tbc intervals 
between the pillars i and, after certain prayers have been recited, the vic¬ 
tims are let loofe without injury. In the other, a hundred and eighty-five 
men of various fpecified tribes, characters, and profeffions, arc bound to 
el e ven po ft s: a n d, afte r t he h y mn, concerni n g tb c a11 egor ieal i m m olat ion of 
NaVaVah^a -f, has been recited, thefe human vifitims are liberated unhurt: 
and obJarions of butter are made on the facrificial fire. This mode of per- 

• ihc begtnoLag ofhii gtoii on ihz ckveoih bodt. 

+ Ikfeaidwsi Vol, V[T, p, 15 The Ttxfiofl of the hymn, ai ihcft giTon^ fboold bo ^rncmied hf 

ftibRinuipgt ac the i jih verfe^ * binding' for * immolaiiag.* A of tcrau led ro that errtp, which 

the coniCikl dJtl noi ; for the gih verfe 11 lightly trmndaicd* However, to the coxnntrntsr'ci 

ftrifllyj even the Rtmj which occuxij aiul wlikh propcilj iigm£ci * unmdaicdj' wiy be tnufliiicd* 

* ci^CratcdJ 
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forming the Aiti^amid^ba and TurvJhmH'ha^ as embicmatfck ceremonies, 
not as real facrificcs, is raught in this VHa: and the interpretation is fully- 
confirmed by the rituals*, and by' commentators on the Sanhiti and 
Brahma^ ; one of whom alTigns as the reafon, ' becaufe the flefh of vic^ 
tims, which have been aftually facnficcd at a Ta/nja, muft be eaten by the 
perfons, who offer the facrifice: but a man cannot be allowed, much Icfs 
required, to eat human flefti't**’ he hence inferred, or conjeflured 

at lead, that human Tacrifices were not authorized-by the Vida itfelf; but 
w-ere cither then abrogated, and an emblematical ceremony fubftiruted in 
their place; or they mull have been introduced m later times, on ih*e 
authority of certain Purdnat or Tanttas fabricated by perfons, who, in 
this as in other matters, cftabiifhed many unjufliiiablc pradlices on the 
foundation of emblems and allegories, which they mi funder ff cod. 

The horfe, w hich is the fubjedt of the religious ceremony called Aiwa* 
mil hat is alfo, avowedly, an emblem of FiraJ or the primeval and uni- 
verfal manifeffed being. In the laff fedtion of the ’TaUltTiya Tajurvidaf 
the various parrs of the borfe's body arc deferibed, as dlvlffons of time, 
and portions of the um'verfc : ‘ morning is his head; the fun, his eye; air, 
his breath; the moon, bis ear; See.’ A fimitarpafTagein (be 14th book 
of the S'aiapai’ba brdhm&iiii defcTibea the fame allegorical horfe for the me¬ 
ditation of fuch, as cannot perform an Adwam^ifha ; and the affembUge of 
living animals, eonffituting an imaginary viflim, at a real Aiivamid'hat 
equally represent the univerfa! being according to rhe doflriues of the In¬ 
dian fcripiure. It is not, however, certain, whether this ceremony did 
not alfo give occafion to the inffitution of another, apparently not authori¬ 
zed by the Pidas, in which a horfe was adually facrificed. 


* I prlictilaTlj advert to A riluil of ttie PtrvjS^mrJifa Ya^jsvadi^va. 

i Ciicd from mcmDi}-: 1 iciii ihjc fever^ ago ; but 1 czoiaqt now jccovqr it* 






JH. yri^d ^Vhich ««ftUu.c. .h= four.«nth .h= 

S,u„L>'b.yihmdic, is she coKluCon of th= Vdiofaotyi oc v^mc 
, H of fovoo chapsoss o, oigh. !,ao«.s aod sho fivo Uft IcSorc ... 
iros^oocnssa., co,r=rpoadbg wish .he fix isft 

form a .Iwoiogioal .remife oa.i.Icd .ho Vr;yd.Vf,<dJha. « S.a - 

more oommoniy ci.od as .ho Vr'^ad ho 

p.;. of his in dialogue, and Yx'juxawxxcvx .s .ho pnno.pfi 

Laker. As an Vp^nifha, it ptoporiy boionga .o .ho Canx-i ■ 

a, loan, it is fo cited by V.DYa.'xxu'v» in his paraphrafoof Vpu^-JUo 
foromen.ioned. There does not. however, appear to bo any materia 
ation in h, as roeeived by .l.o Mdd'lyanJha fehool: unlcfs .n .!.o div. 
of ehsptors and fedlions, and in .ho lifts of fucetflive teachers, y w am 

it was handed down, 

TO convey iome notion of .b. fcops aed ftylo of .hh I Ml 

horbriefly indica..fomo of .ho moft remaikablo paffages , and ch. fly 

have been already cUed , and .he following appears l.kow.ro 

notice. 

Towaans .ho heginning of rho VrJixH ‘ 

the origin of fire haUo^ved for an opens thus. ^ * -i.d 

in ,his°world, before [.ho produaion of mind] . .his univorfo was one.. 1 
LTeath .ago, .0 devour, for doa.K is .ho dovouror. Ho framed m.nd, 

• a™ «pi« of 'be K«s ifld ^ * 

tufy ficfy «ceU*ttt conuntniMj by * , v „ r, y. as wtU a “i piflfc 

mciHul pk«pHr,fc or S'*«eAt**, gtoii by cka'MA. 

AsiAitn* oin. V. ...wfx-ft Id ilw traif!ii!ioB ff ^ 

t Tl.u i» (Jfs U}asfJi«d^ to ithici Sic ^YlLLl*iJ Jai»» ^ E* ■ 
tUtuiti of Miiiu ! p. 
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KEREi iiic commcnCEtors cxpiRm death to be (he intdUHual beingi 
who fprurrg from the golden mundane egg : and (he palTage, before cited • 
from the k7^£iU*t where (he primeval exiftence of death is denied* may 
be eafily reconciled with thit, upon the ideas of the periodical de- 

Uru^on and renovatioD of the worlds and iuially of all beings hut the fu- 
preme one. 

The fill! feJedlion by Vii>va''ranVa, from this is the fourth 

article (Sirdhvt^tiiaJ of the third Icdture of the Vribud draiiy.i£a* It is 
defcrlptive of Via A‘'jg and begina ihuaj 

* This [variety of forms] was* before [the prodn<!lion of bodyji foul, 
bearing a human fhape. Nextj looking around, that [primeval being] 
faw nothing butlyinfclfi aodhe^ firft, faid " lam V* Therefore, his 
name ,waa 1imd, thence, even now, when called, [a man] firfl an¬ 
swers It u 1," and then deci^ea any other name, which appertains to 
him. 

*• SiKCE he, being anterior to all this [which feeks fupremacyL did 
confame by fire all finfuJ [obftaclea to his own fuprcmacy], therefore docs 
the man, who knows this [imth], overcome hirn, who fwks to be before 
him. 

* He felt dread j and, therefore, man fears, when alone. But he rc- 
fleftcd, Since nothing cxifts befidcs myfelf, why fliould 1 fear ? Thus 
his terror departed from him t for what fliould he dread, fiticc fear mufl: be 
of another i 


* 393 * 

G gg 
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* He fck not delight i and, therefore, man delights not, when alone, 
I-Ic wimed [the cxiftence ofj another j and inftantly he became fuch, as is 
man and woman in mmuai embrace. He caufed this, his own klf. to fall 
in twain ; and thus became a hulband and a wife. Therefore, was this 
[body, fo feparated,] as it were an inaperfedt moiety of himfclf t for fo 
Ya^jnV AWALCYA has pronounced it. This blank, therefore, is com¬ 
pleted by Woman. He approached her j and, thence, were human beings 
produced. 

* She refteaed, doubt inglyt “how can’he, having produced me from 
bimfclF, [incednoufly] approach me ? I svill now afTume a dirguife.'" She 
became a cow; and the other Jjccame a bull, and approached her; and 
the iiTue were kine. She was changed into a mare, and he into a kallion-; 
one was turned into a female afs, the other into a male one: thus did he 
again approach her; and. the one-hoofed kind WiS the oifspring. She 
became a female goat, and he a male one ; fhe was an ewe, and be a ram* 
thus he approached her; and goats and Hteep were the progeny. In this 
manner, did he create every cxi fling pair whatfoever, even to the ants [and 
minuiefl infedl]/ 

The fequel of (his pafTage is alfo curious; but is too long to be here 
inferted. The notion of Vir a^j dividing his own fubftance into male and 
female, occurs in more than one Pu/'diin- So does that of an incefluous 
marriage and jniercoiirfc of the firft Menu with his daughter S'ataRu- 
fa r and the commentators on the Upatitpsd underfland that legend to be 
alluded to in this place. But the infiitutes, aferibed to Menu, make 
Viea'j to be the ifTuc of fuch a reparation of perfotis, and Menu himfclf 

to be his ofTspring*. There is, indeed, as the reader may obferve from 

• See 5irW« trj'nilitioil of Mli* v, aott jj* 
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tht paflagcs ciwd in t lie prefent effay, much difagrectnent and confequrnt 
cgnfufion, in the gradation of perfons interpofed by Hindu theology be¬ 
tween the fupremc being and ihc creaied worlds 

The author of ihe paraphrafe before mentioned has next feleiftcd three 
dialogues from the fourth ledlure or chapter of the Vrihaddra^yaca. In 
the fnfl, which begins tire chapter and occupies three articles (Brahma^ 
rfdrj, a conceited and loquacious prieft, named Ba'la'pi (from his mother 
Bala ca j, andGA'iiCYA(froin his anceflorGARCA), vtfits Aja'tas'atru 

■ i 

Icing of CdiK and offers to communicate to him the knowledge of God. 
The king beftows on him a liberal recompenfe for the ofFtrj and the priefl 
unfolds his dodlriiic, (hying he worllilps, or recognizes, as God, the being 
who is manifeft in the fun; him, .who is apparent in lightning, in the 
etherial elements, iii air, in fire, in watcr^ in a mirror, in the regions of 
rpace, in iliadc, and in the foul ilfdC. The king who was, as it appears, 
a well inftiuQed lijeologlan, refutes thefc fevcral notions, fuccefTivcly j 
and, finding, the priefl remain filcnt, allcs ** is that all you have to fay 
G a'r G Y A replies, ” that is all. ” Then, fay s t he king, “ that is not fufficient 
for the knowle'dge of God." Hearing this, GaVgya propefes to become 
his pupil. The king replies, '* It would reverfe cfhblifired order, were a. 
prieft to attend a foldier in cxpcdlaiion of religious inflrudlion : but 1 will 
fyggcft (he knowledge to you.*' He takes him by ihe band j and, rifing, 
condudls him to a place, where a man was fleeping. He calls the ileepcr by 
various appellations fuitable to the priell's dodrinci but without fucJeediug 
in awakcuing him : he then roufes the fleepcr by llirring him j and, after¬ 
wards. addreffitig the priefi, afks, - While that msn was thus afl:ep, 
where was his foul, which confiRs in intcllcd? and uhcncc came that foul 
when he was awakened?” Gargva could not iolve the tiuufi ion : aod 
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then prote'etit to «pUiA iht nature of foul anti min^t oc^ording 
tt) the rrtefred notions of the Vid^nU^. Ai it is tiot the pu/pofe of ibis 
elTay to confidcr thofc doarincs, I fhall not here infett the remainder of 
the dialogue. 

The next, occupying a finglc artklcj is a oonverfation between Ya^- 
wyawalcya and his wife MaitreVi'^. He announces to her Ids in^ 
tention of retiring from the civil world | Tcqueftsher confent, and propofes 
to divide bis cflfcfts between her, and his fecond wife Ca'tya^yaKi', She 
afks, ** Should I become imniortal, if this whole earth-, full of nchee, 
verc mine?" ** No," replies Ya'/nyawalCya, *' riches ferve for 
the means of livings but immoruiity is not attained through weahh." 
MaitheV/ declares file has no uhr, then, for that, by which (he may 
not become immortal; and folicfrom her bufband the communication 
of the k notv ledge, which he poiTelTes, on the means, by w-hich beatitude 
may be ettained, Va'jnVawalcya atifwerj, 'VDear wert thou to raer 
and a pleating [fentirnemd doft thou make known; come, tit down | I will 
expound [that dodirinej; do ihou endeavour to comprehend it," A dlf- 
courfe follows, in which Ya^jhvawalcya elucidates the notion, that 
abtiradion procures immortality; becaufe afFcdiona are relative to the 
foul, which Ihould therefore be contemplated and confidered in all objefls, 
, fince every thing U foul; for all general and particular notions are ultimate¬ 
ly rcfolvablc into one, Whence all proceed, and in which alt nicrgc; and 
that is Ideniitied wiih the fupreme foul, through the knowledge of which 
beatitude may be attained- 

f, 4 

I SHAIL fclcfl, as 1 fpocimen of the reafoning in this dialogue, a 
patiage, which is material on a different account j as It contains an enu- 
Tneration of the Fidnt, and of the various forU of paffages, which they 
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(fompiifcj Jirifl fends to confijm fotne obfervaMons liss!3;rded at the 
bfginiiEDg of ibis cflay* 

I 

* As fmokc, anti various fubfiances, feparately ifTue from fire lighted 
wiih molft w6od> fo, from this great being, were refpired the JiI?^t/eV;r, 
ihcYajurv^i^ti, the Sdm^^'da, and the M^haruan and Angirjis ^ the liiM/a 
and Puruntii the fcienccs and U^attijhadsi the verfes and aphorifinsj 

(he expofitions and illuftraiions t all thefe were breathed forth bjr him,* 

« 

Tue commentaton remark, that four forta of prayersand 
oight kinds of precepts f Brdbmuns) are here fiated. The fourth dtf- 
crlpiron of prayers comprehends fuch, as were revealed to, or difeovered 
by, A-t’h ARVAu and Ancir AS : meaning the A'Pbjrva/iit Wa'j, The 
dcfignatea fnch paflkges in the fcccnd part' of the 7^/dffj entitled 
Brdhmaida, as narrate a ftory: for inftance, that of the nymph UrvasY 
and the king Pururavas. The Ptfrirfa intend* thofe, which relate to 
the creation and ilmihr topicks* " Sciences" are meant of rehgioui 
worfliip. Verfes** are memorial lines, AphoiirmE*' are/hort fen^ 
tence in a coheife ftylc. " Expofttiona** interpret fuch leniences j and 
" iiluftrations" elucidate the meaning of the praycrt. 

It may not be faperfluous to obferve in this p;lacc, that the Itihijh 
and Puran&ii here mejot, are noi the mythological poem* bearing the 
fame title 1 but certain paiTageg of the laJia7t feriplurcs, which arc inter- 
fperfed anrong others, throughout that part of the P^Jas^ called 
iKdfta, and inftances of which occur in more than one quotation in the 

prefent cfTaj', 

The dialogue between Ya'jhva%vai,cya and MaitreVi', above- 
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Djenuoned, is repeated towards ihc chfe of ih= fixtli kaure, with a mort 
and immaterial addition to its iniroiuaion. In this place, i( is fux:- 
ceeded by a difcourfc on ihc unity of ihc foul ; faid. towards the con- 
cklion, to have been addrclTed, to the two Mmm, by Dad’iiyach, a 
defeendont of AT*KAE,VANt 

The fourth leStire ends with a Uft of the teachers, by whom ilut 
and the three preceding Icfiurcs, were handed down, in faccefTion, to 
Taut (MARSHY A. It begins with him, and afeends, through forty fteps, 
toAya'sya; or, with two marc intervening perfons, to the Mmns; 
and from them, to Dad’hvacii, At’harvas, andMaiTYuor dcathj 
and, through other gradations of fpirlts, to Vira'j * and hiially to Brau- 
liiE. The fame Uil occurs again at the end of ihc fixth lediurc: and 
iimiUr litis are found in ihe correfponding pi ices of this UpantJJjad, as 
arranged for the Ma£byandlfia "Sa^bd. I'hc fuccetTion is there traced 
upwards, from the reciter of it, who fpeaks ot himftlf in the firft per- 
fbn, and from bis immediate teacher Sau R Yaka^y.Y a , to tlte fame ori,- 
ginal revelation, through neady the fame number of gradations. The 
difference is almr ft entirely confirred to the ftrfi ten or twelve names.* 

The fifth and fixth kaurcs of this Upanijhad have been paraphrsfed, 
like the fourth, by the author bcforemeniioncd. They confift of dia¬ 
logues, in which Va'jnyaw alcya is the chief difeourfer. 


• 1 donnt find Vt/*a mi:ni!on*d incltlierlin : nof iTie fumaait r^rd/aiyg, vrKtTi oecmi (nan 

Ilian once, be applied to bins; f r li-k not hii [nfrnnymiek, bitL i name dedaecd ffont ib« feminbie pav 

lonj iftlct r^Tv/ari. It feems ihficPjM q icElioMble, whethci anp iiircnmce, psfjKfllng ihi ag® the 

r^dasi can be drawn fnmithercliLit, in f’e n>aiineT pfopofed bjf tbe bw Sir W, Jokii, in liJ» piefiiJs 

to the irandairart ef Mtnn {p. viii.). The anachMoifiiH, which 1 oUeTTC ia ilreio, dcicr ttic fwra *- 
finuUf attcfflft to iledutc ibt.s£e of ihb from ihefe and other Hlb, wMeh.will bj noticsJ further on. 
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‘ Jan AC A, a king paramount^ or emperor, of the race of Vidibast was 
celebrating at great expenfe, a fokmn facrtficc» ai which the Bribmanat 
of and Pancb&ia were affemblcd ; and the king, being defirous of 

afeertaining which of ihofc priefts was the mofl learned and eloquent 
theologian, ordered a thoufind cows to be made fall in his ftablcs, and 
tbeir horns to be gilt with a pTcfcTibed quantity of gold. He then ad- 
dreffed the prieffs, ** w'hoevtr, among you, O venerable BThhmanast ts 
moft (killed in theolcgy, may take the cows,” The reft prefumed not 
to touch the cattle ; but Va'jn yavvaicva bade his pupil Sa'^mas'iiavas 
drive them to his home. He did foj and the priefts were indignant, 
that he (hould thus arrogate to liinifdf fuperioricy. AsVala, who 
was the king’s officiating prieft, a(ked him, ■* art thou, O Ya'jnv- 
awalcvaI more (killed in theology than we are?” He replied, I 
bow to the moft iearneJ ; but I was deftrons of pofTeftlng the cattle,” 

Tins introduction is followed by a long dialogue, or rather by a fucs- 
cefllon of dialogues, in which lix other rival priefts (be(Ides a learned fe¬ 
male, named Ga'iict', the daughter of Vac hag an ;) take part as antago- 
nifts of Ya'jnyawalcv A : propofing queftions to him, which he an- 
fwcrsj and, by refuting their objections, (ilences them fucceflively. Each 
dialogue fills a fingle article [Brabmafra) ; but the controver fy is maintain¬ 
ed by Ga'’rGi^ in two feparatc difcullionsj and the conteft between 
YaJn AWiLCVA and V[dago'hA furnamed Sa^calya. m the ninth or 
laft article of the fifth Icdure, concludes in a lingular manner. 

Y'ajsyawalcya propofes to his adverfary an abHrufc queftion, and 
declares if >hou doft not explain this untd me, thy head fliall drop off.” v 
* SdVc A LY A (proceeds the text) could not ex plain it; and his head did 
fall off; and robbers Hole his bones, miftnkii g them for feme ether thing.’ 



YA^iKYAWALCtA then silks the r(ft of his antagoniCii, whether thej* 
haire anv qu^ioh to propoft, or arc defirous, that he Ihould propofe any»- 
tfhey rcroab fiient, and he adJrcffci them’as foUows i 

** Man is indeed Uke co a lofty tree: his hain arc the leaves ; and his 
ikioj the cuticle. From bris ficlti flows blood, like juice from bark; it 
iflues from his wounded perfont as juice from a flricken tree. His flefh 
ic tlie inner bark j and flic membrane, near the bones, is the white 
fubftance of the wood.* The bones within are the wood itfelf; 
and marrow and pith are alike. If then a felled tree fprin^ anew 

from rile rootj from what root docs mortal man grow again, 
when hewn down b/death? Do not fay, from proUfick feed; for that 
is produced from the living perfon. Thus, a tree, indeed, alfo fprtngs 
from feed ; and likewife fprouts afreCi |^from the root] after [feemingly] 
dying: but, if the tree be torn up by the root, it doth not grow again. 
From what root, then, does mortal man rife afrelh, when hewn down 
by death? [Do you anfsver^ He was born [once for all]? Noj he it 
born [again] : and [][ aik you] what is it, that produces him anew 

■ 

Tirs'priclls, thus interrogated, obferves the commentator, and'being 
unacquainted with the flrfl caufe, yielded ihc vi6lory to Ya'jnyawalcYA. 
Accordingly, the teat adds a brief indication of the flrfl caufe as intended 
by that queflion. ' Brahms, who is intelleift with [the unvaried percep¬ 
tion of ] felicity, is the beft path [to happinefi] for the generous votary, 
who knows him, and remains fixed [In attention"].' ' 

^ ThB fixih fedlurc comprifes two dialogues between yA^jNVAWALCYA, 


* £if/va iwii Cutf/a ktifm'riing ID ilic md Mttnaii, 
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and t^^c king Janaca i in which the faint communicates religious inftruc- 
fion to the monarch, after inquiring from him the doflrinca which had 
been.prcvioufly taught to the king by divers ptiefts. 

These arc followed by a repetition of the dialogue between Yajsya- 
w'ALCVA and bis wife MaitreVi ; with fcarcely a variation of a finglc 
word, except the introJu£iion as above mentioned. The fixth leflurc 
concludes with repeating the lift of teachers* by whom, fucceflivdy, this 
part of the was taught, 

CoNCERNtNc the remainder of the Vrtjbud araliyscitt I fliall only obferve, 
that it is terminated by a lift of teachers, in which the tradition of it is traced 
back from the fon of Pautima'shi'; through forty fteps, to Ya'/n yawax- 
CY Ai and, from him* through twelve more, to the fun. In copies belonging 
to the Madhyandina Sdc*hd^ the lift is varied, interpofing more gtadations, 
with confidcrable difference in the names, from the reciter who fpeaks in the 
firft perfon, and his teacher the fon of Bha"radwa"j i". to Ya'jnta- 
WALCYAj beyond whom, both lifts agree. 

The copy, belonging to the Cdwtud fubjoins a further lift flatcd 

by the commentators to be common to all the of the Vdiui or Vhja- 

faniyi Y(zj«rW^/i 7 , and to be intended for the tracing of that VUn up to its 
original revelation. It begins from the Ton of Sa'njiV i', who was fifth, 
defeending from Ya'jnyawalcya, in the lifts above mentioned; and it 
afeends by ten lleps, without any mention of that faint, to Tun a fum^med 
CaVasheVa, who had the revelation from Prajapati i and hc^ ironi 
Beahme. 

Beioke 1 proceed to the other 1 think it riCccfTary to rc- 

a h h 
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(hat the hdkn f^iintlaftmentbned (Toua fon of Cavasha-) hasb«n 
Ttamcd in a former quotation from the Aiinr^J, as the priefl who confe- 
crated Jabame'jaya fon of Faricshit. h might, at the flrft gbnee, 
be hence concluded that he was contemporary with the ceUbrated king, 
who is Jlated in llinda 'hiftoiy to have reigned at the beginning of the 
Cal/ age. But, hefides the conftatit uncertainty refpeeking InduTi faints, 
who appear and reappear in’heroitk biflory at periods moft remote, there 
is in this, as tn many other bfiances of the names of princes, a fourcc of 
confufion and pofiiblc error, from the recurrence of the fame name, with 
the addition even of the fame patrenymick. for princes remote from each 
other. Thus, according to Partftifj/, Paricshit, third fon of Coru, 
had a fon named Janamb'jaya j and he may be the perfon here meant, 
jSVher than one of the fame name, who was the great grandfon of Arjusa- 


ON THE BLACK TAJURFE'DA, 


THE T^imrlya, or black Yajup, is more copious (I mean, in regard to 
marjtTasJ than the white Tajujb, but lefs fo than the R/gv^dj. Its Sankl/d, 
or co!l=aion of prayers, is arranged in fevea hooks ( ajhtaca or 
containing from five -to eight Icddurcs or chapters ^aiLbydyHt pr'S^na, or 
prapdtacaj. Each chapter, or lefture, is fubdivided into fcQions 
caJt which are equally diflributcd in the third and fixth books; but un¬ 
equally in the reft. The whole number exceeds fix hundred and fifty. 

Anotkxr mode of dtvlfion, by ednUas^ is ftaCed in the index. In this 
atiangcoient, each book (cmdLt) leUtes to a fepaiate fubjeftj^ and the 
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oliapicrs fprfiin^Jt comprehended in arc enumerated and defenbed.; 
U^-fiLles this, in the Sanbitd urdf, the texts contained iarvery feftion are- 
numbered; and fo ate the Syllables in each text. 

Th e firfl fe^tion fanuvdca in this colleaioo of praycfi. correfppndi' 
with the firft region (canWed) in the white Taiujh^x but aU the reft differ ; 
and To does the arrangement of the fubjedts. Many of the topicks are 
indeed alike in both VUas i but differently placed, and diff^crently treated.- 
Thus the ceremony called Rdjafdya occupies one cotrefponding 

w'itit the eighth pmina of the full book f AjMsca) / and is preceded by 
two cdnUas^ relative to the Vdj^pkya and to the mode of its cdebraiioo, 
which occupy fourteen ftflions in.the preceding^ praitia, Confecrated fire 
is the fubjcift of four tdnUaj^ which, fill the fourth and fifth books- Sa¬ 
crifice (ad'bwam) is noticed in thefeconAand third Icflures of the fir ft 
book, and in feveral leAurcs of the fixth. The fubjedt is continued 
in the feveitih and laCt book l which treats largely on the *JyUijU6nta, 
including the forms of preparing nod drinking the juice of acid Afde- 
pias. The AiwamH'ha, l^rmJiA'ba, and PUrlmld'ha, are fcverally 
treated of 'in their- places; that is, in the colls^lion of prayers f 
and in. the fecond part of this ViM. Other topicks, introduced in 
different, place St are numerous j but it would be tedious to fpccify them 
at large-. 

Among the Kipih of the texts, 1 obferve no human authorsnine entire 


- TTi,n«itd b, a forme, eiTey, wbh (hfi 6rft rtifo in of At A«e other Refcireha, 

VoL V, p, 364. 

^ The pnyert of the Jrwani/J’l>a occur in ibe ceoclDtlbg fefEoiiJ, between the i*A feiliue of Ae 4th 
chapter and Ae -jii of the EfA chapter of die 7th aod M book. 
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idn^St according (o the fecond arrangement indicated by the index, appear 
to be afefibed i6 Paaj aVati or the lord of creatures; as many toSo'n a 
or the moon j feven to Acni or fire; and fixteen to all the gods, Pofli- 
bly, fomc pafiages may be allotted by the commentators to their red 
authors, though not pointed out by the index for the A'tr^yi S'ac'hd. 

SEVEftAL prayers from this Veda have been tranflated in former efTays*, 
Other very remarkable paffages have occurred on examining this collec¬ 
tion of Mantrai'\. The following, from the feventh and la ft book is 
chofen as a fpecimen of the ^aitihiya Tajurveda^ Like fcveral before- 
cited, it alludes to the /W/oa notions of the creation; and, at the rifk of 
famenefs, I fclcd paflTages relative to that toplck, on account of its im¬ 
portance in explaining the creed of the ancient Hindu religion. The pre- 
fent extradl was recommended for feleflion by its allufion to a mythologi¬ 
cal notion, which apparently gave origin to the ftory of the Faraba^avata- 
ra I and from which an altronomical period, cnliilcd Calpa^ has perhaps, 
been taken 

' Waters [alone] there were; this world originally was water. lo if. 

■ the lord of creation moved, having become air : he faw this [earth] ; and 
upheld it, affuming the form of a boar (vardha) ; and then moulded that 
Hearth], becoming V( s'"wac armak, the artificer of the univerre. It 
appeared (uprat'hatajt and was manifeft therefore is thitr 

name (rri^hivi) affigned to the earth, 

* The lord of creation meditated profoundly on the earth; and created 


* REf^archcir VoL ^ 

t 1 lui'c Itivcnl complete of ihfi tejtt: but only A pait of ibe comraentafy by Si if i«i* 
J Book VIT| Cbaplcr y* 

f Onnr of the or fcnDvitij^ni of xhc unlveiCc] U dcoomioit^il 
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the gods, the FiJ/IfJ, andThofe gods addrefllsd th<! lord 

of creaiioo, faying: " How can we form crtaiuTCi?” He replii^d, “ As 
I created you by profound contemplation {fapas) t fo do you ktk in devo¬ 
tion fiap<is}t the means of muhiplying creatures/’ He gave tbem epnfe-. 
crated fire, fayingi *' With this facriflda] fire, perform devotions/* With 
if, they did perform au fieri ties: and, in one year, framed a fingk cow. 
He gave her to tht Va/asf to the RttdraJt aii4 to the 'Miiyuf, [_ruoceffive- 
ly] ; bidding them ‘ guard her/' The Vafvs, the Eitifrur.atLd ibc 
f fevcially] guarded her : and fhe Cilved for the three hundred and 

ihirty*threc lealve*] i and £as many], for the Rudrai ; and [tke Hmc.num- 
ber], for the "Jdtfyas; thus was fhe the thoufandth. 

‘ Tbey addreffed the lord of creation, requeuing hinj to. dire£l them 
in performing a folemn aft of religion with a thoufand /or a gra- 

tuny.] He caufed the Fj/iiho facrifice with the ; and they 

conquered this world, and give it [to the priefts] i he caufed the Radrat 
to facrifice with the Ucf'hya ; and they obtained the ntiddlc region, and 
gave it away [for a facrificial fee]: : he caufed the facrifice with 

the Atirdtrn; and they,acquired that [othef] world, and gave it fto the 
ptiefts for a gratuityy 

Tbis cxtrail may fuffice: Its.clofe. and ilie remainder of the fcaion, 
bear allufion to certain religious ceremonies, at which a thoufand cows 
mu ft be given to the offidating piicftj. 

To the fecond part of this f^ida belongs an divided like the 

• Tlie TgitiirSja, like otlui r^det. ha iti t from J o«nr in the cot- 

mttktiiy ^>a ih= pnyeri, aiJ in other plica But 1 hire not jrct fcea a cafipta; wsy « thii portiois cf r“ - 

iju:fcU 
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Safjhitd into Icaures (pr^ina), and- again fiibdividcd into chapters 
tfii), containing texts, or regions, which arc nambered, and in which the 
fyllablcs have been counted. Here a)To a divifion by cdn'djii, according to 
the difteient fabje^ls, prevails. The fix Brfl Jedlurca, and their corrif*- 
ponding esn^dfif, relate to religious obrervanees. The two next conftiiutc 
three ; or, as they are ufua^ly eked, two; one of which is com¬ 

monly entitled the Taimnyaca Upanijhad; the other is called the Ndrdyana^ 
or, to diftinguiih it from another belonging cxclulively to (he Afkarvavida^ 
the great (Mabd, or VnbanJ Tjardya^a^ They are all admitted in col* 
tedious of theological ireatifes appendant on the 'At'haraaAa; but the 
Iflft-mentiDned is there fubdivided' into two UpatjiJhaih. 

For a further fpecimen of this Tajurvidd, I fliall only quote the open¬ 
ing of the third and laft chapter of the Vdrjdii or fccond 7 aittiftyai^a Upa- 
mjhndt wi<h the introdudory chapter of the firfl *. 

* BHft'xiiu, the offspring of Vahun'a, approached his father, faying 
*' Venerable [father] ?’ make known to me Brabme/" Varun'a pro¬ 
pounded* thcfc; namely food [or^body], truth [or life], fight, hearing, 
mind [or thought]^ and fpecch and thus proceeded? “ Thar, whence all 
beings are producedthat, by wbich they live when born? that, towards 
which they tend;; and that, into which they pafs ? do thou feck, [for] 
that is Brahme-.^’ 

* He meditated [inj devout contemplation j and, having thought pro¬ 
foundly, he rccognifed food [or body 3 ^ to be Brahrm: for all beings are 


• I life fcfer;il of ihc eoEiie irith Sjurc^i^'i commcn^Jiy on tbc 

jiod annotauoni on tiii glori by An Aift a] hta ; bcfidcj fcpB<ra» cofia of thit, iaid of tbe 
ma and ■ conmKDtiijy.cNi ihc 
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mAttd produced from food j when born, they live by food; towards food 
ihe tend ; they pafs toio food. This he comprcheitdcd ; [bat, yet iinfi- 
•tisfied,] he again appioiched his father VaRusa. faying ** Venerable [fa- 
therj I make known to me Vak.uwa replied, ** Seek the 

knowledge of Bmhi/ii by devout meditation; Braitmt is prsfounJ con- 
tern pi a lion." 

' Having deeply meditated, he difeovered breath [ot life] to be BraA~ 
lift for all ihefc beings arc indeed produced from breath; when bom, 
they live by breath; towards breath they tend; they pafs into breath. 
This he underflood; [oui] again he approached his father Varun'a, 
faying ** Venerable [father] ! make known to me Brahme-** Varum'a 
icplied Seek him by profound meditation: Braitme is that/* 

■* He meditated in deep GotUctnplo’ttDtt; and difcoveTcd itttelle^ to be 
Bra/^tnc: for. all thefe beings arc Indeed produced from mtcllcfl j when 
born, they live by inlclleft; towards intelleia they tend; and they pafs 
into intellca. This he underftood; [but] again he came to his father 

V A RUN A, faying, Venerable [father]! make known to me Smbme.’’ 

V Aft UN A replied, “Inquire by devout contemplation; profound medi¬ 
tation is Braitnc^^* 

* He thought deeply; and, having thus meditated [with] devout con¬ 
templation, he knew AtianJa loi fdkity] to be Brahitui for all theft beings 
arc indeed produced from plcafore; when bom, they live by Joy j they tend 
towards happinefc; they pafs into felicity. 

• Such is the fdence, which was attained by EkrTgU. taught by Va- 
jiu nV, and founded on the fupreme ctherid fpirit. He, who knows this, 


.tVi. 
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■ijfefts oia ihe.fati|(^jfyipjjort|.i5 endowed with [abundant] food ; and becomes 
[a WasiiDg which wnfumes food: great he is hy progeny, by caulc, 
and by'holy peifeflionsi and .great, by propitious celebrity.’ 

The above is the .beginning of the laft chapter of the Vdru^i Upanipad, 
I omit the remainder of it. The fir ft Tauttriyaca Upanipind opens with 
the following prayer. ‘ May MitRa [who prefides over the day}, Va- 
EVtJ^A [who goiwrns the ivghi], Ary am an (^or the regent of the fun and 
of fight}, Iir.DR& [who gives firength], Vruiaspati [who rules the 
rpeech.and tmderftanding], und VjshnV, whofe ftep is vaft, grant us eafe, 
[ I ] how to Saloration unto thee, O air 1 Even thou art Brah~ 

Oft pr^ent {iO'Our'apprelienljpo], Thee 1 will call " prefent JJralnit 
thee I,will name the right lOnc r” thee 1 will pronounce '* the true one.*' 
May THAT the univerfal being entitled air], preferve me; may 

that preferve the teacher: propieiotis be it*. 


ON OTidER UPJNIS//^'ds^ OF THE YAJUHVE'DA, 

* 

Among the Sdc*i^Qx of the Fsjurvedat one entitled Matirdya^it furnifiiei 
an Vpanipadf which bears rhe fame denomination. .An abridged para- 
phrafe of it, in verle -f*, fiiows it to be a"dialog;ue In which a fage, named 
S'aca’yana, communicates to the king Vriiiadrat’ha, theological 
knowledge derived from another fage called Maitra. 


• I lute infrrtcij heici ai in oihtr jJacet, between erotthen fuett iUuftraUiOfii fiem the woioeaU^f ii 
•ppcir teqiiificc to render (be text innlli^ble. 

t Bf ViDVi''t*ii'Ti. j hiife not ften the oeijiail. 
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A DIFFERENT S'dc’&4 of thss V^da^ emillcd the Cat^ba ox Cafiaca, 
furniflics an Upanl/bad bearing that name j and which is one of thofe moft 
frequently cited by writers on the Viddnia, It is an extraft from a Brn^- 
; and alfo occurs m colle£lions of Upatitpindj appertaining to the 

S'we''ta's'wataka, who has given his name to one more S'ddbd of the 
Tajarveda^ from which iti*Upa?iip}adU extrafted *, is introduced in it, as 
teaching theology. This Vpanijhsdt comprifed in fix chapters or led!ures 
•(xiddhydya), is found in coiled ions of theological trads appertaining to the 
At'barvauida i bur, flridly, it appears to belong exclufively to the Tajii/k, 


ON THE S A' M AVE' DA* 

A PEcyLiAR degree of hojinefs. feems to be attached, according to 
notions, tp the Sdmatiidi; if r,eUance, may be placed on the infe¬ 
rence fuggCiled by the etymology of its;, ilRfne, which indicates, .pcco^ding 
.to^hc derivation t ufually afligned to it. the efficacy of this pare of ibc 
in removing iin. The prayers, bcionging to it. arc, as before ob- 
ierved. compofed in metre, and intended to be chanted j and their fuppo* 
■fed efficacy is apparently aferibed to this mode of uttering them. 

'Not having yet obtained a complete copy of this VidHf or of any 

• Iq tlie slffidgiHiR of it by yiJ/dTVJ^a, ihU u the Aercription pven of the S'wZ/ifj'weM 

+ 'Ffom the reel Ski tonrefiible ioco Jt and /it and figeifying * w ikftrey/ The deurttite iiespiws* 
^eil ai deDotinf fomcthiitg ‘ t^hich defttsyt fin.' 

I i i 
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commentary on it, I can oniy d^fcribc it imperfeflly from fuch iragnaearts, 
at 1 have been ^ble ito colle<~l< 

A piinctPA,!, .if not the fir®, .part ^of the SomatieM is that entities 
Arthica, It comprifcs prayers, among which I obrerve many, that con- 
flantJy recur in rituais of Sdfftav^dJya or CA*haTid 6 ga priefls, and fomc of 
wlirch have been tranflated in fcrnier elTaye *. They arc here arranged, 
as appears from two copies of the Ar^bica i-, in fix chapters {pmpitata) 
fubdivided into half chapters, and into fedliorts yAad)'^ ten in each 
chapter, and urtially containing the exadl number of ten verles each* . 
Th^ fame cpllc^lion of prayers, in the fame order, but prepared for chan¬ 
ting, is diflributed in feventeen chapters, under the title of the Grdmagiyu 
That, at ieafl, is its title in the only copy which 1 have feem 
Bat rituals, diredling the fame prayers to be chanted, employ the deiig- 
nation of A'rchUn gana, among other terms applicable to various mode* 
of rhythmical recitation. 

A^tOTHER, portion of the ‘Sam^rAht arranged for chanting, bears the 
title of Ara^yaga 4 d, Three copies of it X, which feem to agree cxaftjy, 
exhibit the fame diflribulion into three chapters, which arc fubdivided 
into half chapters and decades or fedlions, like the Archica above 
mentioned^. But 1 have not yet found a plain copy of it, diveiled of the 
additions made for guidance in chanting it. 


• Afi^kk Rcfciich^s, VoL V, and VIT, 

t Ob* of tlwm ditcd ncul^f I wo Malurifi igo, in 1673 Stmvat, Thu (077 eihlMti the fimher titU 
cr SatrhM- 

J The itwhft ancient ofthofe m'in/ poffe^^n, ia dated nearly ihtee eeauirica ago.'ia 1JS7 Samv^t. 

j| Tliis Arwija etmprilci nearly three J^wodjed { Wtw), qt eiiftly The J'fibkM «nui* 
twice ai nwn/j ot nfiifly 600. 
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The addi lions here alluded to, con lift in prolonging i!ie founds of 
vowels, andrefolviog diphthongs into two or more fylUbks, infertinglilcc> 
wife, in many placeSj other additional fyllables, belides placing numerical 
marks for the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, being 
fubjedl CO variation-m the mode of chanting them, are repeated, ortceoc 
oftener, for the purpofe of Ihowjng thefe di^erencca > and-, to mofl, arc 
prefixed the appropriate names of the feveral paHages.^ 

Under- the title. of A*rjhi^a Emhitn^y Uhave found what Teems to bo 
an index of thefe two portions of the Sdmaveddt For the names of the 
pafiages, or foraetimes the initial words, are there enumerated in* the fame 
order, in which they occur in the Grama or A’rchdca^ followed by, 

the Arailyagd/ta. This index does not, like the explanatory tables of 
the other Vidas, fpecify the-metre of each, prayer,., the deity addreffed 
in it, and the occafion on which it ibould be ufed ;, but only the RT^i or 
author: and, from the variety of names ftated in feme in fiances, a con cl u- 
iion may be drawn, that the fame texts- are-afe rib able to more than one- 
author. - 

Ir has been already hinted, thaUKc modes-of chanting the fame pra3r- 
ers are various, and beat different appellations, 'I bus, the rituals fre¬ 
quently diredl certain texts of this P^ida to be firft recited fimply, in a low- 
voice, according to the ufual mode of inaudible utterance of the Vedas 
and then to be funilarly chanted,, in a particular manner, under the dcfig- 
natibnof A^rcbka §dnai fhowing, . however,, divers vamtions and ex¬ 
ceptions from that mode, under the diftinib appcllarion of Aniru&a gana.*^ 
So, likewife, the fame, or nearly the fame paffages, which are conuined 

* The muil, whith »ilie cUef luitwmr for lii* reiosult, iionvby entltUi. 

Smi'ki*id'hi. 
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in the ji'rchi^a and GmfUageya, are arr?ngfd irt 3 different oreftf, with 
further variations as to the mode of chanting them, in another CoIUdtion 
named the Ubagdn/t, 

From the cottipanfon and examination of thefe parts of the 
in whicTS To far as the collation of them has been carried, the texts 
appear to be the fame, only arranget! in a different order, and marked for 
a different mode of recitation, 1 am led tn-.think, that other coUedlians,. 
under fimilar names,* may not differ more widely from the Archica and 
Aradya above mentioned: and that thefe may pofTibly conffitutc the whole 
of that part of the Sdmavedat which correrpoods to the Sdfibiidi of other 
fidat.. . 

Under the denomination of Brdbma’dtt, which is ^i^prtpriAted to tiit 
fecond part or fupplement of the Vedat various Woilts havt been rtceived 
by different fchools of the Sd'mavidat Foot appear to be extattt > thits 
of which have bten fecn by me, tithrt cOroplcte dr ift Tffar't, One is 
denominated Shidlvmia; probably from its containing twenty*fix chijpters, 
Anoiher is called AdhhCda^ or, at greater length, Adbb&ta Brdhma'd^^ 
The only pdriion, which I have yet fedn, of cither, has the appearance 
of a fragftient, and breaks off at the' clofc’'of Tthc ffflh chapter: bolh 
names dtc thei'e introdudtd, owifig, as it (hodlil ftem, to fome error; 
abd 1 itijflt nOt aftt^tftpt to deicrmint whieft of rtierh it reaTfy belongs to, 
A vbitii Brdbfnd^j of this ^i^dj is tettbed PcmcbjviNsa^ To named, pro¬ 
bably, from the nbmhcr of twenty-hve chapter^ compriffd in it 1 and! 

Sir RAbeit CIe m S4-^a^/Ja c-i^mftrifcd foo? rjiCLilcii ditirnrt 

wFitth, tt:«jrdlTig-ta tUc M received fmm J'hJ, t fgSMMj, loJ i 

firft of llicft# I fiifpcit [g the written inllilt tlft ii'Vjrd ; the (ttmi fli be tlie fcici 

udih wHeii » h my denommaicd Uka^4'i4j4 
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eonjcdure this rp be iIjc feme with, one iti my pofibflion not deiignated 
by aiiy pMlicuiriji tiiU, confining that predfc number of chapters. 

■ I 

The beft kno,wn among the Brahma'^as of the Sdmavidit is that en- - 
titled T^^dy(^. ft wjis cx^cyindcd by S^''ta«'Vcha'rya j but a fragment 
of the tertt with hU cpmnietitary, including the tyhole of the fccond 
book {pan}ka)^ from the fixth to the icnih IcBuie, is all that 1 have been 
yet able to procure. This fragment ixiates to the religious ceremony 
named. AgniJIMma* 1 do not find in it, nor In other portions of the 
Sdm^^eda beforo dtfenbed, any paflage, which can. be conveniently tranf--.- 
kited as a fpecimen of the flyle of this Vidu* 

Leaving, then, the Atanirar ^jid Brdhmanas of the I proceed ^ 

to notice iis principal Vpanijhod^ wlycb is one of the longeJb and mofl ■ 
abdtufti CO mpo Hi ions bearing that title. 

The Cidhdjidog:^!! Upmipiad contaius eight cliapters ap- 

patently extradl^d' from fome portion of the hrdhijfaBa^ in whi^b il^ey 
arc numbered from three to ten *, The htH and fecond, not being ih^ - 
clude<i in the Dppix^d^ probably relate to religious ceremonies. The , 
chapters ■oto uocq^t\ally .fubd.ividcd into paragraphs or ftfltonsi timpunt- 
ing, in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. 

A GREAT part of the Ch'hdfdCgya \ is in a didaflkk form: including 
however, like, nioft of the other fcveral diaiggues. The begin¬ 

ning of one, be twee a Sanatcumara and Na'^reda, vhi^h occupies rhe 


I tiavt fmral cofi« of the irxfi whh the glof^of ami oii it hf A2tAJrOAjKtA^- 

:iAotRi i bclii^} tbe n&tci af Vif A^sATi oo a cammenur/ bj- -Ais AiciiATi 
liiAiiUliori imlkiLtCii b/V t 4 fi4TrAr"uA« uii atac^kiVa* 
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*vholc of the feventh chapter ♦, has been already quoted. The preceding 
chapter confifts of two dialogues between Swe^tace'tu, grand Ton of 
ArdnV, and his own father Udoa'laca the fbn of Arok'a. Thefc 
had been prepared in the fifth chapter, wherePRAv a''hana, fon ofJi'vAr 
convifls SSve'taci^tu of ignorance in theology t and where that conver- 
fation is followed by fevcral other dialogues, ifitcrmixed with fucceffive 
references for inftruflion. The fourth chapter opens with'a (lory refpc£l- 
Ing Ja'has'rut [, grandfon of Potra r and, in this and the fifth chapter, 
dialogues, between human beings, arc interfperfed with others in which the 
interlocutors arc either divine or imaginary perfons. The eighth or lift 
chapter contains a difquifition on the foul, in a conference between Praja'*-- 
FATi and Jndra. 

I SHALL here quote, from this Vpani^ad, a finglc dialdguebclor>ging to 
the fifth chapter. 

* PrXchi'has’a-la fon ofUpAMANYTJ, Satyatajmya iffuc ofFdin- 
sHA, In DR ADYtiMNA offspring of Bhallavt, Jana defeendant of S'a r* 
cara'cshya, and Vudila fprung from AsVataraVwa, being all 
. perfons deeply converfant with holy writ, and poffefled of great dwellings, 
meeting together, engaged in this difquifition, ** What Is our foul P aud 
who is Brahme ?’* 

*■ These vcncrabTe perfons reJlcfted, '*'Ut>DA laca, the Ton of Arun'a,. 
is well acquainted with the univerfal foul i let us immediately go to him.''^ 
They went; but he refiedled, ** thefc great and very learned perfons wilt 


* That \tf the fcreti^ ef ibt eitradj which ^^onAildte* thi* U/mffi0ad; but the oiathj accodia^ to tile 

^ of iii:mbcnng the ebAptenj Lo tike bwLj whsoce it U 
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afk me; and I fbal! not Qbe able] to communicate the whole [which they- 
inquire] : i will at once indicate to them another [itiftrudor]/’ He thus 
addreffed them, AsVafati, the fon of Cecaya, is well acquainted 
with the univerfal foul j let us now go to him.” 

* They all went; and, on their arrival, [the king] caufed due honours 
tobelhown to them refpeilively j and, next morning, civilly difmiiTed 
them; [but, obfcrvmg, that they ftaid, and did not accept his prefcnis,] 
he thus fpoke; '* In my dominions, there is no robber; normifer; no 
drunkard; nor any one negleAful of a confccrated hearth ; none ignorant; 
and no adulterer, nor adulterefs. Whence [can you have been aggrieved] 
[As they did not Aate a complaint, he thus proceeded;] ** J muA bcaiked, 
O venerable men ! ^for what you defirc]," [Finding, that they made no 
rcqucA, he went on;] "As much as I fhall beftow on each officiating prieft* 
fo much will I alfo give to you. Stay then, moft reverend men.’* They 
anfwcred; " It is indeed rerjuifite to inform a perfon, of the purpofe of a 
vitit* Thou well knoweA the Ainivetfal foul; communicate that know* 
ledge unto us," He replied; " Tomorrow I will declare it to you. 
Perceiving his drift, they, next day, attended him hearing [like pupils] 
logs of firewood. Without bowing to them, lie thus fpoke. ^ 

Whom doft thou worffiip as the foul, O fon of Upamanvo P’ *' Hea¬ 
ven,” anfwcredhe, " O venerable king !” " Splendid is that [porUon of 
the] univerfal feif, which thou doA woiAitp as the foul; therefore, in thy 
fimtly, i« feen [the juice of-the acid afclepiasj drawn, cxprcAed, and pre¬ 
pared, {for religious rites] I thou doA con fume food [as a blazing fire]; 
and doA view a [fon or other] beloved objeit. Whoever worfoips this for 
the univerfal foul, fimllarly enjoys food, contemplates a beloved objc£i,and 
>£inds religious occupations in his family.. But this is [only] the head of 
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tht foul. Thy head had been loft,” added the king, “ hadft thou not come 
to nic,’* 

* He now turned to Satyayajnya the f<jn ofPtrLUaaA, fayingj 
“ Whom doft thou worfliip as the foul, O defeendant of Prachina- 
'Yo'cA?’* " The fun,” anfwcrcd he, *' O venerable king!^ ** Varied is 
that [portion of the] unwcrfal fclf, whith thou doft worfiiip as tlic foul; and, 
therefore, in thy family, -many various forms are fecn; a car ,yoked with 
mires, and treafure, -together with female ftaves, farround thecj? ihou doft 
corifumc food, and contemplate a plcafitig objeil. Whoever worfhips this, 
for the univerfal foul, har the fame enjoyments, and finds religious occu¬ 
pations in his family. But this Is only the eye of foul. Thou had ft beer, 
blind,’* faid the king, hadft thou not come to me.-*' 

* He next addreffed Iwoh-ADYUHN a the fon of BHALLAvt t- Whom 
doft thou worlhip, os the foul, O defeendant of Vv a'gwr apa-d/* - Airi** 
repUid he, “ O venerable liingP^ ** JJiffofcd is that oOrtfort ^of *the 
imiverfal felf, \vhich thou' doft worfhip as the fouf jfnumerout aScrirtgf 
rpBSohfrhcc i many traits'of cars follow thee.t.-iihou-doft .oonfumc food: 
ti>OU viewed a favourite ofojeft. Whoever ^worffaip* this, for the univerfai 
foul, enjoys food and contemplates a beloved objcift: and has religious 
occupations in his family. But this is only the breath of foul. Thy 
brewhhad ejepired/’ faid the king. “ hadft ibou‘not'come to me.^* 

p 

.. Y 

^ He then interrogated Jaha the fon of Sarcar a^cshya .* ** Whona * 
doft thou worftup as the foul, O fon of Sauga^ A^dEitYA ?’’■ »* Thc: 
cthcrial element,” foid he, O venerable-kingt" ^ri Abaridirft 
univcrfal fdf, whom thou doft worftilp as the foul, and, thereforel fhou 
lllu.wjfe-doft abound with progeny and wealth. Thoti doft'con fume food j 
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ihoD viewefl i favourite object. Whoever worflnps tSiis, for ihe unlverfil 
foul, con fumes food, and fees a beloved objedl; and has religious occu¬ 
pations in his family. But this is only the trunk of foul. Thy trunk ’ 
had corrupted," faid the king, “ hadft thou not come to me." 

‘ He afterwards inquired of Vodila the fon of AsVatara'swa : 
<* Whom doft thou worlhip as the foul, 0 defeendant of Vya'giirapad f" 
*' Water," faid he,. ** O venerable king 1 " Rich is that univerfal fclf, 
whom thou doll woifbip as the foul; and therefore, art thou opulent and 
thriving. Thou doft confume food ; thou vfeweft a favourite objedt. 
Whoever worBilps this, for the umvcrfal foul, partakes of fimilar enjoy-, 
ments, contemplatci as dear an objedl, and has religious occupaiion* in his 
family. But this is only the abdomen of the foul. Thy bladder had 
burtf," faid the ting, ** hadft thou not come to me." 

* Lastly he interrogated Udda^laca the Ton of Arun'a. “ Whom 
doft thou worlhip as the foul, O defeendant of GoVam a ? " “ The earth," 
faid he, *'O'venerable king I” Conflant is that univerfal fell, whom 
thou doft wotfhip as the i< uJ: and, therefore, thou remaineft Heady, with 
otfspring and with cattle. Thou doft confume food j thou vie weft a favoty, 
rite objetf. Whoever worfhips this, for the univerfal foul, fhares like 
enjoyments, and views as beloved an objea, and has icligious occupations 
in his family. But this forms only the feet of the foul. Thy feet had 
been lame," faid the king, “ hadft thou not come to me." 

' He thus addrefTed them [collcftively] : “ You confider this univer- 
fal foul, as it were an individual being i and you partake of diftindl en¬ 
joyment. But he, who wotlhips, as the univerfal foul, that which i* 
known by its [manifefted] portions, and is inferred [from confeiournefs], 

K. k k 
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ttijojt nouriflimcnt in ail worlds, in all beings, in all fouls: his head is 
fplcndid, like that of this imivcrfal fauli his eye is Gmilarly varied j his 
faftath is equally diffufed j his trunk is no Icfs abundant; his abdomen 
is alike full; and his feet are tfve earth; hi* breaft is the altar; his hair is 
the facrecl graf^ j his heart, the boufchold fire; hk mind, (ha confecrated 
fl4mc; and his mouih, the oblation. ^ 

“ The food, which firft reaches him, fliould be folcmnly oflfered; and 
fbe firtl oblation, which he makes, he fliould prefent with thefe words: 

Be this oblation to breath efficacious.'* Thus breath is.fatufied j and, 
in that, the eye is faiiatc; and, in the eye, the fun is content ; and, in the 
fun, the fley is gratified; and, in the iky, heaven and the fun, and what¬ 
ever is dependant, become replete: and after that, he himfclf [^ivho eatsj 
is fully gratified with .ofFspripg and catdcj with vigour proceeding from 
;food, and fplendour arifieg from holy obfervances.* 

But whoever makes an oblation to fire, .bclrig unacquainted with 
ttlie univerfal foul, afls in the.fame manner, as one who throw's Jive coal* 
into aflies : while h?, who prefents an oblation, peflirfling ihat knowdedge, 

1 ^ made an olFcring in all worlds, in all beings, in all fouls. As the tip 
of dry grafs, which is cafl: info the fire, readily kindles ; fo arc all the 
faults of that man confumed. He, who knowe this, has only prefented 
an oblation to the univcrUl foul, even though he knowingly give the re- 
fidue to a CAdadd/a. For, on this point, a text is [prefemd],: '* As, in 
this world, hungry infants prefs round (heir mother; To do all bcingi 
await the holy ohlation; they await the holy objation.^* 

SctksI fimilai jorajipln, refpe^ng four ctbcf oblnttotirp fo pKfcflicJ co oihc: iiifpiracions oFtJr, art 
hwe omitted for the ftke of bitviij*. The taktna of a mouthful, by ui oritiodos IfiitJa thtplojjwn, ii 
^CffllidctEJ » in elicJciOEU oUUtbn : and deaamuiaiod Fra/nS^miifiro. 
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Another Vpantjkad of the SdmavUa belongs lo the Sac'ba of the 
Talavafdrai, Ii is called the " Cln^JhitaP* or '* Chna** Upanijhaif frotn the 
word, or words, with which it opens j and, as appears’from Sancara’* 
commentary,* this treatifc is the ninth chapter fad*hydya) of the work, 
from which it is cxtrailcd* It is comprifed in four fedions / c'banda). 
The form is that of a dialogue between inQruftors and their pupils. The 
fubjeaisi a* in other UpjtdJfjadt, a dirquifiiion on abftrufe artd rayftical 
theology. * 1 ihall not make any extraft ^froni it** but proceed to ' 
dcfcribc'the foiirth'atid Uft V^dof, 


ON THE ATH'ARrA~yE'DA. • 

Tfti SMM, 01 colleSion of. prayers and invocitions Wongmg » ' 

in t«rs.rtr books fuM.vdcd . 0 » • 

feaions/onnodwj. hy.nns//nasj..snd v«f« Another nrodc of 

divilion by rhsprars » o'«> ", 

is «a«d .. .60,5 =, .h. foaions sxced a hundradr and ib. hyrans an,.™. 

mors .b«. fsv... hundred and Cxty.,. Thi nnmbsr of chapters ,s fin^f 
nearly. - 

A'pxssaca from .hik reVo»as quoted by SirW. JoKss u. hi.elTay ■ 
onMhe liroalure of the tfokbr ts “d averBonof.l was g.ven, a. a 


+ Rttifclsfr ^ 

K k k a ■ 
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(pcoisicj? of -the Jaoguage and ftyle of <hc At'Kjrvmd, ThatpafTage 
<oH^piir<?S the jvhole of the forty-third hymn of the nineteenth book *. In 
the b^^jnnii^g ©f the fame boot, Ifiod a hymn (numbered as the fixth) 
Jtvhich is aimoft yrofd for word the fame with that, which has been before 
cited fyom the thiriy-firil chapter of the white * Some of the verfes 

urc indeed tranfpofed, and here and there a word differs; for example, 
it opens by .deferibing the primeval man (purupiaj with a thoufand 
arms, mftcad of a ihoufand heads. The purport k ncverthelcfs the 
famci and it is needlcfs, therefore, to infert a verfion of it in tbit place. 

The next hymn, in the fame book, includes an important pafT^ge. tt 
names the twenty-eight aftcrifms in their order, beginning with Cr'ittUdi 
and feetns to refer the folftice to the end of A/leJhdt or beginning of Magbd. 

1 call it an important paffage; firft, bccaofe it Ihows, that the itYtro- 
duflion of the twenty-eighth aftcrifm is as ancient, as the At'hdrvA- 
viia; and fecondly, becaufc it authorizes a prrfumption, that the whole 
of that Vidiit like this particular hymn, may have been compofed when 
the foinico was reckoned in the middle, or at the end, of A$UJhd •f', and 
the origin of the Zodiack was placed at the beginning of Cntticd. On 
obvious conclufion, refpefling the age of the 1 fliall enlarge in , 

another place. 


* Sir W* Jotris dba if» fiOCfl ibe firl bjak j X fafpe^* tliiti iu Colonel FoLivt^i cop/i 
leenth book might ftarwi finX in the It doei f&, in Gt-ntral MAiTtM'i iranfcdfif thoagb thre 

cotofhon b£ cortr^ 1 have aiuotheti tad very coroplcie^ copy oi thEi Grixril whjLti 

1 aIXo po^chi \i defcdli?^: ody the ica jiift and die two laH booki. Aa ancLecu ri?|;nieat| alik 

in mj pp-tTc^Qnj docs mt extend bcynud the jlxdii 

t JjMiki RtrctFcheij Vol VII, P. tji* 

^ The middle of if the diTifions be tKafy-fetea/ and iU endj whea they are twn^-ei^ht 

*qLuil porfloab gite the facie place for die tolure* 
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Atf Incjintaiion, which appears lo be the fanie that is mentionei by Sir 
W. JonES t * * occurs in the fourih fiiSion of the nineteenth book. It is in¬ 
deed a tremendous incantation; cfpeciiliy the three Suettzj, or hytnnEt 
which are numbered aS. zg, and 30. A fmgfc line will be a fufficient fpe- 
cimen of ihcfc imprecations, in which, too, there is much fdmeiicfs. 

« Destroy, O facred grafstf my foes; exterminate my enemies; annihi¬ 
late all thofe, who hale me, O precious gem 1 * 

The Ji&arva veJa, as is well known, contains many forms of impreca¬ 
tion for the dcftruaion of enemies. But it mart not be inferred, that fuch 
is the chief fubjed of that VMa} fmcc it alfo contains a great number of 
prayers for fafety and for the averting of calamities: and, like the other 
numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers to be ufed at folcmn 
rites and religious excrcifos, excepting fuch as are named 

Th* G^pat'ba BrAhmaHa appears to belong to the fecond part of this Fe- 
da. Not having feen a commentary, nor an index, of this work, I can on¬ 
ly fpcak of it. iFrom a copy in my poffeffion: this contains five chapters 
(Frapd^aeaJ, with the date of the iranfcript * and name of the tranfcriber. 
at the end of the fifth, as is ufual in the colophon at the clofe of a volum.*. 

* The firft chapter of this G 6 pat'h& BrdhmarU traces the origin of the uni- 
verfe from Brah/iti ; and it appears from the fourth feftion of ibis chapter, 
that AThiAKVAN is confidcred as a appointed by Brabme to 

create and protcdl fubordinate beings. 


* RffcBTchicii VdI. 1. p, 

+ DflriAa.rgaCytvflfiiroiJei. 

* It 11 iliifid It ATdi'/fMii'jib ibe jeif (Jd/waO 1 
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Ih the Bfih chapter, revera) re markable pajTjgcs, identifying the primeval 
perfon (purti/fjaJ with the year {famvatfara), convey tnarktd aligrvons (o 
the calendar. In one place (the fihh fcdlton), befldcs Hating-the year to • 
contain twelve or thirteen lunar months^ the fubdivifion of that period it 
purfiicd to 360 days j and, thence, to 10*800 mubarias or hours. 

I PROCEED to notice the njofl remarkable part of the ACbar^aa-viJa^ con- 
lifting of the theological treatifes, entitled Vpamjhads, which arc apptendant ’ 
on It, They are computed at fifiy^two: but this number is completed by- 
reckoning, as diftba Upanijhadi, diffircni parts of a fmglc traa. Four 
fuch treatifes, comprifing eight Upcnijhdds, together with fix oFthofe before 
deferibed as appertaining to other arc perpetually cited in diflertationi 

cn the Veddnin, * Others are cither more fparingly, or not at all, quoted. 

It may be here properto explain what is mz^r\t \yVf>atfijbiid.- In diflio- 
naries, this term is made equivalent to RihtJyjt winch fignifics myftery. 
This lail term is, in fadi , frequentJy employed by Mehu and other anci¬ 
ent authors, where the comincntators uuderrtand Upanip^ads \o be meant. 
But neither the etymology, nor the acceptation, of the word, which is now 
to be explained* has any direct connexion with the idea of fecrccy, conceal- 
^ **mcnt, or myftcry, Irs proper meaning, according to Sancara* SaVa h'a, 
and all the commentators, is divine fcience, or the knowledge of Goo : and, 
according to the fame authorities, it. is equally applicable to theology Iifelf, 
and*to a book in which this fcience is taught. Its derivation is from thJ 
yftf'o/ad {piad-h7) to dcflroy*. to move or to weary, preceded by the pre- 
pofitions upa near, and ni continually, or nil certainly. The fenfe* properly 


* The CAn from the A™.the i^hiic 

ind ill* from iht bliclt nj«J& t the from the ; lod the Pr^. 

»t, tnd Md™ from ibt To ihefc ijioiild be iddcd ihe 
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<ledudblcftom ihh etymology, according to the dlfFercitt explanaiwnt gi¬ 
ven by commentators, invariably points to the knowledge of thedWine per- 
fed ions, and to the confcqiicnt attainnicnt of beatitude through exemption 

jfrom paCions.** 


The whole of the Jrti^ian thcokigy is profcflTcdly founded on the 
UpofsipaJs i'. Thofc, which have been before ckferibed, have been 
ihowo to be ext rads from the Vida, The reft are aUo confidcred at ap- 
peitainm^ to Indioji feripture: it does not, however, clearly appear, 
whether they arc detached effays; or have been extraded from a Brahram a 
.of the Mhttr^i'a-vida, 1 have not found any of them in the Sanbitd of the 
ttur in th^ GdpaVba bidhiaana. 


In the beft copies of'tlu? fifty-two Upam/hads, + the fir ft fifteen are 
.ftated to have been taken from the Samadyas, whefe Sdc'bd feems to be 
the pmcipal one of the AVharua^vida, The remaining ihirty-fcvcn apper- 
tain to various Sdebas, moftly to that of the Faippdddis: hMl feme 
of-them, as will be.fliown„arc borrowed from other Vedas, 


' The divided into-fix feaions unequally diftributed in two 

parts, is the firft Upanipadei^ the At-bar^^TLai and is alfo one of the moft 
impotunt , for the doarines which it contains. It has been fully iUuftrat¬ 
ed by S'AtrcAXA., whofe glofs is afHfted by the annotations of An amp a j- 


- S*HC*.*. A.*«.*V.*m* o. 

A.,A. - .rped.lty S* tie. « * cn .be Oih» b, ih< ft™ «crpuu»n 

,o!lic werd: th«y my, only, in the mfldi of «=«.dlina iht d,riv«ionmtb tbt feat,. 

+ 1 e U eKfHT<y 7 ajEmifitl to tin Ji 

t 1 pcffcf. copy, which cotrtff«n(t» wbb one t«nrcril*Ll for Mr. f.™ < 

» qucfliotuble; while other* *rcJtd«ititJ, which belong eichjfively to the 1 ^;^rrvfA. 
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Oh THt Vedas, 


KYA^NAt The Opening of iii\s Upaitijhad^ compnfing ihe whofe of rhe 
fill fcdlion, is here fubjoined. 

^ Brahma' was firft of (he gods, framer of the univerfe, guardian of the 
world. He taught the knowledge of Goo, which is ihc foundation of all 
fciencc,to his cldtft fon A-r’ii arva. That holy fdence, which Brahma' 
revealed to At’harvan, • was communicated by him to ANCia, who 
tranfmitted it to Sayyavaiia, the defeendant of Bharadwa'ja: 

and this fou of Bharadwaja imparted the traditional feience to 
Angiras. 

Saukaca, or the fon of Suhaca, a mighty houfeholder, addreffing 
Akgiras with due rtfpea, afked What is it, O venerable fage, through 
which, when known, this univerfeis uuderfloodf ** 


* To him the holy perfonage thus replied ; ** Two forts of feience muft 
be diftmguillied j as they, y,vho know Goo, deeUw r thefupreme feience, 
and another. Tbit other is the RygviJa, the TajaniJo, the 

the ihe tules of accentuation, the rites of reiigioii. grammar, . 

the glofliry and explanation of obfctire terms, profody, and astronomp : 

•slTo the m4/, and iWet and iogiek, n-ith the rules of mterpretation,. 
and the fyllcm of moral dunts. 


But the fupreme feience is that, by which this unperifhablc [nature]- 
.. apprehended; invifible [or imperceptible, as is that nature]: no. to be 
feiaed, not to be deduced t devoid of colour; deftilute of eyes and ears- 


1 or At-,...VAX, m.y layr ,I« m ia or* of tb,: 

□.*nr mchdc) of creation, ^ahich haite been praAifeJ by BtJviiuA'. 

+ Meanios the praym oOfUaiLcJ i„ Or* foor disjoioed frora thtoJo^y. 
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withouf Kantls ot fcer. vtt ever varloufiy pervading allr minute, unalterable i 
and contemplated hy (be wife for the fource of beings. 


" As tlie fpidcr fpinfi find gfiihers back [its ihreadj i as plants fprouton 
ibe failb ; as hairs £tow on a living perfon j fo is this untv’erfe, here, 
produced from ihe isnperiiliablc nature. By contemplation, the vafl one 
germinates i from him, ftod [or body] is produced j and thence, fuccef- 
fively, breath, mind, rtal [dements], worlds, and immOTialtty anting 
from [good] deeds. 1 he omnifeiem is profound contemplation, confining 
in the knowledge of him, who knows all r iod, from that,.the [mmif=aed] 
vaft one, as well as name.*, forms, and food, proceed : and this U truth.’* 


The Praina, which is the fccond UfmnijJjadt and equally important 
with the firfl, confifts, 1 kc of fijc fedions ; and has been fimilarly 

interpreted by S'a N c a r a and B a'l a c r i sh n a, * I n this dialogue , Sue e's’a 

thefonofUHARAuwA'jA, Satvaca'ma defeended from S^vt, Saury- 
aVani a remote defeendant of the Sun, but belonging to the family of 
GaRga, Causalva furnamed AVwalaVana. or fon of As'\vala, 

V.idakbhi of th. ,=« of Bhb.-oo. tog^tiicr «»*« CAi.*»o'iii'fuTo,mod 
Ga’tva'vama or, iefcordAOt of Catya. ate imroduetd as < ' 

k„o»,l.d5. of Ihrology, ood »ypIyiog .oF.ppala'oa for loflroa.on. 
Thry forcriTmly in.orr.E.« him concoroiog fh= o.islo of cr«rur«. .h= 
r..orrof.hrBod,..hc union of hfe wifh body, and the ronnrxton 

thoughts with ihc foul. 

Tun nino te«<iinE Cffon-Jlntfr [from .ho 3 d .0 tho . t.h) -f 
i^porttnec. nnd hn.e been left uncxplainod by tbn writor. on the 


• 1 have fevejal ccfici of ihe test* 


bffideaCOiniiitotaiie*«ii 

L 1 1 
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bccaiife they do not dircilly rdfltc to the Sdr/raca, oi fheob^lcal JoBrine 
refpefling the nature of ibe foul ** They arc cnumera{cd in the margin 'b- 

The Maiiiif/cya follovrs, and conCfls of four parts, each conftimtjng 
a diftinB This abfltufc treatife,- comprifing the moft matcrul 

‘ doflrines of the beenelLiCidaicdby the labours of GAUHAPA'Dii, 

and S''A^XARA. GAud'a p a'^dA’ s^commcntary U alfifted by the notes of 

Anakeagi ki. 

Among the mifeellaneous Ufia/it/hadrf the ftrfl'thirteen (frorn thb i 5 th 
to the aSth) have been left uncommented by (he principal expounders of 
the FeJdfifiJ, for a rcafan before mentioned. The names of thefe Upjfii/baJi 
will be found in the fubjoined note 

The following fix (from the speh to the 34tb,) conftitute the ^rtjfn&a 
'Fdpct>iijc2'. five of them compofe th: Putva ^dpanfya or firft part of the 
Upani/hjd fo called; and the laft, and moll important, U entitled JJttara 
Td/ia/tija* ft has been expounded by Gaud'afa'^a ; as the firfl: part 
(if not the whole VpamO:ai] has been, by Sakcar'a.§ The objedt of this 
treatife appears to be the identifying of NrTsinh a tvtth all the gods r but, 
To far as I comprehend its meaning (for I have no* fufiicicmly exairtined 


* Till. irifuR is lOifntd by the immuai on at ibt bcftnnujg of hii notfi os tie 

yittM 

* - 

■f ji 41I1 C^nried. pi 6ih and 71b Stb Guriia, 9th Maid. 

loth EivtmB, I lit Prdii'dgilibSfra. 

i t6ib AV/fl-nf/™. i7iii AWir^/Wif. iSih iflth Avr^ua^igdu. loth 

lift lid 13d Tign-tatw. s+t!i Sawfjd/a. 3|ib Armtja or AranU-jiga, 

i6ih CtiB/'ieiraiJ. i-jih Fm'di. 2Bth Amd. 

^ Have fevera] cqiut of tin text, and of GAun'aFVoA'i cocnnifDttr}'i witb * finfile tranfciiutof 
SivcAii'i gtoft 00 ih* fits fiiR or the iitatifet uititled 
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It io pronounce confidently on this point >) the fabulous Incarnatioa of 
Vishnu, in the Ihapc of a vail lion, docs not feera to be at all ifitended; 
a„J the name of NaTsiniiA is applied to the divinity, with a fupeilaiive 


impoit, but with no apparent allufion to that fable. 

The two next Vpmjhnit conflitute the fitft and fecood patts of the 
mbac«, nr « CnJ-W/f (for tbe name varies in different copies). 

It belongs properly to the Y^imvid^, as before mentioned; but it ts nfually 
cited from the AChar-U-A,; and has been eommented. as apperts.n.ng to 
this rWu, byS'ASCAiiA. and by BA'incniSHM A.* 


It comprifes fix fcaions, feverally entitled Vdli; but conOituling 
two chapters (aibym), denomtaaied J’drs.a-W/i and i7to«-W/f. 
The dialogue is fupported by jVftrVjs or death, and the ptmee Nacii- 
ce'tas- whom his father Va'jas'ravasa configned to Yama, being 
provoked by the boy’s importunately aiking him. (through seal, however, 
for the foceefs of afactifice performed to enfurc univerfal conqueft j) “ to 
whom wilt thou -give me V Yama receives Naciiice-tas with honor, 
and infltnas him in theology, by which beatitude and exemption from 
worldly fuffetings may be attained, through a knowledge of the tme nature 
of the foul, and its identity with the fupreme being. The doattne 
.is fimilat wthat of other piincipal Vfmjhadi. 


THE CidJhlU or Cfuu tipunf/huiis.he tbirtyfeventh of the A’inr- 
uafe, and agrees, almoft word for word, with a treadle beart.g the fame 


.«.cifciadp=rrfiw™t ..J «f Bs'e.c.dev'*. 
• Tkc<en>"««“'r"i‘*’ fc.tt.l cspi.i rf d" K«>. ■•'S*'''" 'i""’ 

«,pisu,t>ui eUir. t Mt corto fSrmta£ a chaplet i" a fleaSacA’a. vMeh i* 

- .htch. eaaienvte » he the BaaeSa vtwa EcB-a ■ 


Lila 
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tide and belonging to a jJ'aV’M of the Samaveij, S^ancara haj, how¬ 
ever, written feparate commentates on both, for the fake of exhibiting 
their different interpretations*, Both commentaries have^ as ufual, been 
annotated. 

A fliort Upani^ud, entitled Ndrayafia, » followed by two oihcra 
(35ih and 40th}, which form the firfl and fecond parts of the Vr'hm 
This cqrrefponds, as before mentioned, with an Vpamjhtii^ 
bearing ihe fame title, and terminating the A'raHya of the Tamiriya 
T&Jurv^da. 

On the three rLbfequent UparttJbadSy I (hall offer no remarks; they 
have not been commented, among fuch as relate to the Vedanta} and 
I have not afcertaiucd, whence they are extra£led,*j* 

Under the name of A/taniavatli and Bhngu-Halh^ two XjpafixJhak 
fallow (44th and 45^^)* tvliiich have been already noticed as exirafls from 
the ^raAja of the black Ti^ttjht diftinguifhed by the titles of Tawtr/^a 
and Vdrudf* 

Tre remaining (even Vpomjhadf \ arc unexplained by commentators 
on the Viddfita. They are indeed fnfScientiy cafy, not to n'quire a 
laboured iiuerpretation t but there Is room to regret the want of an ancient 
commentary, which might aflift in determining whether thefe Vpadfiadi 
be genuine. The reafon of this remark will be fubfequently explained. 


* mere, alia allied inllanccif 1 fp^Jik frozOi COpib la my 
f Tbetr cillei irt 4 ifl ^zi ind! 4jd pArAMA 

f jjtfth 47ih ^iLl 4^Ui ixA and jwtfc 

Jill jtd jf/rAmmt 
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Ehtextainikg nodoubis concerning tbe getiuineners of the other 
works, which have been hcredefctibed, I think it, ncveTtbelefs, proper toflite 
fome of the reafons, oit which my belief of their authenticity is founded. 

It appears necelTaTy to do foj fince a late author has abruptly pronounced 
the F( 4 ^s to be forgeries*. 

It has been already mentioned, that the pradlicc of reading the prin¬ 
cipal P'idai in fuperftitious modes, tends to preferve the genuine tcjtt. 
Copies, prepared for fueh modes of recital, are fpread in various parts 
of efpecially BtftiiTtti ytytnagatj and the binks of the G 6 ddvirti 

Interpolations and forgeries have become impradiicable, fince this ufage 
has been Introduced i and ihe RJgv^dtt and both the Yajujhts^ belong¬ 
ing to the fever a I Ude'hist in which that cuflom has been adopted, have 
bfcn, therefore, Jong fafe from alteratiotii 

Tse explanatory table of contents, belonging lo the fcveral VUat^ 
alfo tends to ertfure the purity of the text i fmee the fubjeft and UngtH 
of each paffage are thertin fpecified. The index, again, is itfelf fecu- 
red from alteration by more than one expofitiou of its meaning, in the form 
'of a perpetual cointnentary. 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of the learned in //riw, 
that no book is altogether fafe from changes and interpolations, until it 
have been commetited s but when once a glofs has been pubiiHicd, no 
fabrication could afterwards fucceedi becaufe the perpetual commentary 
notices every pafTage, and, in general, explains every word. 

Commentaries on the Vhhs themfelves exifi, which tertlfy the au- 


• hhi PiWiciiTosf in tkii Mo^ra lU 
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thcoticiiy of the text. Some arc flated to have been compofed in early 
limes! I fhall not* however, rely on any, but thofe, to which I can 
with certainty refer. 1 have fragments of Uvata's glofs j the greateft 
part of SaV an'a*s on fcveral Vkdati and a complete one by M a H i D*- 
HARA on a fingle VidA. I alfo polTcfs nearly the whole of S'ancara^s 
commentary on the \]pimiPiAdt\ and a part of Gaud apa'd a’s; with 
otherr, by difieretti authors of tefs note* 

The genuinenefs of the commentaries, again. Is fccured by a crowd 
of annotators, wbofe works expound every pafTige in the original gTofs; 
and whole annotations are again interpreted by others* This obfctvi. 
lion is particularly applicable to the moft important parti of the 
which, as is natural, are the moll Hudioufly and elaborately explained. 

The iV/ri/eJrf, with its copious commentaries, on the obfoletc words 
;ind paflages of feripaure, further authenticates the accuracy of the text^ 
•as there explained* The references, and quotations, in tiiofe works, 
^grcc with the text of the iWtfx, as wc now find it. 

The grammar of the Ssnfcnt language contains rules applicable to the 
anomalies of the ancient dialcdt. The many and voluminous comrtjen- 
•tartes on that, and on other parts of the grammar, abound in examples 
cited from the Vedas: and here, alfo, the prefent text is confonant to thole 
ancient quotations. 

Philosophical worTcs, cfpccially the numerous commentaries on 
the aphorifins of the Mmdnfd and Veddnia^ illufirate and fupport every 
pofition advanced in them, by ample quotations from the Vidas, The 
obje^ of the i/litna^Jd is to ellablilh. the cogency of piccepLs contained 
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in fcjlpfurc^ and to furnifli maxims for Its mtcrpretation i.and^ for the 
lame pwrpofe, rules of reafoning, from which a fyftcm of logkk is 
dcducible, 1 be objedt of the Fiddnta is to illunratc the fyftcm of niyfti- 
cal ilicology taugiif, by the fuppofed revelation, and to fliow itsapplka- 
lion 10 ilic cntbuiislltck puriuii of unitnpaflioned pcrfcaion and myftical 
intercaUTfe with; the divinity. Both are clofcly conneded with the 
Vidjii and here, likcAin*. the authenticity of the text is fupportedi by*, 
ancient tcieretices and cltationj. 


Numerous coUedions of aphoriftns, by ancient authors on reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, containv.uv every line, references to paffages of the 
Vidas, Commentaries on tlwfc ophoritms eke the paflages at greater 
length. Separate ticatifes alfo interpret the prayers ufed at divers cere¬ 
monies. Rituals, fome ancient, others modern, contain a full detail of 
the ceremonial with all the prayers which arc to be recited at the various 
religious rites, for wliidi they arc'formed. Such rituals arc extant, not 
only for ceremonies which arc conftanOy obferved, hot for others which 
are rarely pradifed; and even for fuch, as have been long fince difufed. In 
all, the paffages, taken from live Vr'das, agree with the text of the gcticral 

compilation. 

f 

The Indian IcglAators. with their commentators,and the copious digefls 
and compilations ftom their works, frequently refer to the Vidas icipc-, 
cially on thofe points of the law, which concern religion. Here alfo. 


• The M/«r/of AVwAiA'riK*, Si ?tc’uTA'’TfAii*i BAWoVhi’rCiTVA'yijiijLAT *ha 
Cd #lMLAi ArAlT*U»Aj . 

Theft, ii-penaiolng w virioii, of the cjnftjim? the «/^4 or r>fte.n of rdigioas obfirvJiiee*. 

I hevr hm eous^eriitJ 1 /e;v oaly, Th-. Ij.i ^ fw® inj 0*4 eqlltaioo; -eJ ft-U 

fo, fromqeeiiibMby ^riea* compllm! {.r the onfiluil woAu,«i ikir ec»^^ « 

coEQfUaUia:!* rio!D tkiD, art tTcry uu.iijrciLiVi 
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ihe rcrcrcticc! ' are conriflcnl with the prefcrtt text of the Iniiart fcrip- 
turc* 

Writers on ethics fomninies draw from the il lull rations of 

moral maxims i and quote from their holy writ, palTigcs at full length, in 
foppoit of ethical precepts *. Thcfe quotations arc found to agree with 
the received text of the facred hooks. 

CiTATiOKS from the Indian fcripture occur in every branch of lite* 
fatitre, lludied by orthodox IJindtis. Aflronomy, fo far as it relates to the 
calendar, has frequent occafion for reference to the Vedat. Medical writers 
fometimes cite them; and even annotators on profane poets occafionally 
refer to this authoriiy, in explaining palTjgcs which contain allufions to the 
facred text. 

Even the writings of the heretical fe£ls exhibit quotations from the 
VedaSt 1 have met with fvich in the books of the yainat^ unatiended hy, 
any indication of their doubting the geruttnenefs of the original, thought 
they do not receive its dodrmes, nor acknowledge its cogency f. 

In all thefe branches of f/jJwu HtcraUire, while peruftng or confulting^ 
the works of various authors, I have found perpetual references lo the: 
Vidas, and have frequently verified the quotations. On thiS' ground,, 
I defend the auibcntick text of the Indian fcripture, as it is- now extatrt; 


* A wotk cnliikd Nhi li Hn inflinciE of thii mode tfuAiitg moral 

4 The BrMMaJjJt efprcblly fbe 14TI1 book, or « rr[*eai*5ly circl 

wjih reftrtnwi to the nnmbcn of the ebapten and rc6i{]Oh in 1 fragment of a tfeilif* ^ 

^DthoTf ihe eommonicition of which I owe m ?^r* Sr kR tf nmong oibw fragment! ihc Jaift 

fape IKoieiy ind pt^rchafed ^ ihe Cdo of iLat guikman'a 
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and, although the pafTiges. which I have fo verified, arc few, compared 
with the great volume of the Ftditf, yet I have fullicient grounds to argue, 
that no (kill, in the nefarious arts of forgery and falfification, could be 
rqual to the arduous talk of fabricating J irgc works, to agree with the 
very numerous citations, pervading ihourands of voluntcSt compofed on, 
dtveifc fubjcils, in every branch of lircrature, and difperfed through the 
various nations of Hindus inhabiting Jimd'jJlutt, and ihcDciAi'/r, 

If any part of what is now received as the JVJj, cannot ftand the left 
of fuch a compirifon, it may be rejrdlcd as at Icaft doubtful, if not 
certainly fpurious. Even fuch pans, as cannot be fully confirmed by a 
ftrid ferutiny, muff be citlirf^ received with camion, or be fet afidc as 
qucaionabic. 1 dvill point out parts of the fourth TiiAr, whichlcon- 
fiiier to be in this ptedicamciir. Bur, with the exceptions now iiidi« 
cated, the various portions of the V^d<is^ which have been examined, arc 
as yet free from fuch fufpicloni and, until they are impeached by more 
than vague a(tcrtion, have every tille to be admitted as genuine copies 
• of books, which (however litUe deferving of it} have been Jong held in 
reverence by the Hindus, 

I AM apprized, that this opinion will find opponents, who are indmcdto 
dilpuie the whole of Indim literature, and to confidcr it all as confiaing of 
forgeries fabricated within a few years, or at beft in the laftfew agee. 
This appear* to be grounded on affertions and conjeflures, which were 
inconfidcratcly hazarded, and w'hkh have been eagerly received and 
extravagantly flrained^ 

Is ihefirft r'«'' ‘‘ **' 

condcmnd« a forgery, bccast. on oxamination.il appear, not io have 
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been really wrliten by the perfon, wbofe name isufually coupled with ejuo* 
tations from it. For, if the very work iifclf fliow, that it does not purport 
to be written by that perfon, the f^fe conelufion is, that ii was never meant 
to be aferibed to him. Thus, the two principal codes of W/tdu Uw are 

fually cited as Menu's and Ya'; i: yawALCYA’ sr but, in the codes them- 

fclvcs, thofe arc dialogiflsnot auihorst and the bcfl commentators exprefsly 
declare, that thefe inftitutes were written by other perfons than Menu and 
Ya'jnYawalcya*. The SHrys Sidd'ia/tta is not preiended to have been 
written by Meya : but he is introduced as receiving inflruflton from a par¬ 
tial incarnation of the Sum and their cooverfation conllitutes a dtaSogue, 
which is recited by another perfon in a different company. The text 
of the Sdnc*d>ya philofopby, from which the fe£l of Budd'ha feems to have 
borrowed its doflrincs, is not the work of Cap t la himfslf, though vulgar¬ 
ly aferibed to him: but it purports lohe compofed by IVwara Cr ish- 
^^A;and he is ffated to have received the dofirine mediately from Ca- 
pila, through fucceflive teachers, after its publication by Panch as'ic*ha, 
who had been himfclf rnffruflcd by Asori , the pupil of Capila. 

To adduce more inftances would be tedious: they abound in every branch 
of fcicncc. Among works, the authors of which are unknown, ami which 
therefore, as ufual, arc vulgatly aferibed to feme celebrated name, many 
contain undifgmfcd evidence of a more modern date. Such are thofe 
parts oiPurditas, in which the prophetick ftyle is aiTumed, becaufe (hey 
relate to events poftcrior to the age of the perfons, who arc fpeakers in the 
dialogue. Thus, Budd'ha js mctiiioned under various names in ihs 
H/Zjfo. Bhdgavaia, Carud'a, and other paraiitii. I muff not 

omit to notice, that SaNCAR'a^cha^rva, the great commentator on 


• alfo naracS VijKrA^nWwill*! wlw (he intUmtet. wHch Ik« llw 

<if Ya'j NT a w AI.CT4I fiatei die «« (o be 40 a'urjiigniept by a differeai tuibot. ,j 
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the abflTufca pans of the is celebrated in the Vrlhad d^harma 

fmriA,’ >♦ »" iotiirn»li»nofVisiis»! and GAOD'nPA'na i. defetibaJ. 

in the attfo-n. as the pupil of Suca the fan of Vy*'sa,+ 

I DO net mean to fay, -hat forgeties are not fometitnes committed , or that 
bookaatenot counterfeited in whole or in part. Sit W. Jo!eES,.Mr. Bla- 
otlteai.and myfelf, have detefted interpolations. Mtny greater forgeries 
have been altemp.eJ t feme have for a lime fucceeded. and been ultimately 
difeoveted. in regard to others, deteaion has immediately overtaken the 
fraudulent attempt. Acoorpicooin indance of fylleitiatick fa rication, y 

which Captain Wiufokd was for a lime deceived, has been beoug t to 
light, as has been fullv Hated by that gentleman. But. though fome 
attempt, have been abortive, others may doubtlefs have fucceeded. I am 
myfelf inclined tu adopt an opinion fuppoeteJ by many learned m u,, 
who confider the celebrated iri Bkagmulu, as the work of a gramminan, 

(bppofed to have lived about fix hundred years agOn 
!• 

as in feveral other infia.ces. fo.ne of which I Ml have like: 
wife occafioo tODOticCy the learned among the Hindus have rcfiflei the im- 
pofitions that have been attempted. Many others might be .ftited, where 
no impofitron has been either praaifed or intended. In Europe, as we as 
in the Eaft, works are often publi{hed anonymoufly with fiaiiious introduc- 
liofts: and diveTfe compofiiions, the real authors of which ate not knowo, 

have on infumcient grounds b«n dignified with celebrated names. To 


.ffdj- l h.vt.fi fmight be W« .fc.ri.ifvd ; .edr rti.reqwn^T. 

+ ,Hgigptcferftfs>r«^ G«V.vD*r..T'H*. flic mflfv«« 

.he .he'.^11 of G r w -hr gche, 

of* * Ftc»»*.<* ft*' S'AK<L*t* ivted iiule 

ifcei.eJ ia ihe .^infulr.of 
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fuch in fiances, which ar« frequent every where, the isnputition of forgery 
docs not attach. 

In too, literary forgeries have been committed both in ancient 

and modern times. The poems, aferibed to Ohpiteus, arc generally, ad¬ 
mitted not to have been compofed by that poet, if indeed he ever exified, 
Nani, or Anni os, of Vittrb^^ is now univerfally conGJered as an impoftor, 
notwithflanding the defence of his publication and of himfelf by Tome 
among the learned of his age. In our own coutftry, and in recent times, 
literary frauds have been not tin frequent. But a native of India, who 
Ihould retort the charge, and argue f rom a few inftances, that the whole 
literature of Europe, whidi is held ancient, con das of modern forgeries, 
would be juftly cenfureJ for his prcfumptioiv. 

Wfimullnot then indircriminatcly condemn the whole literature of 
India, Even Father Haroouin, when he advanced a fimilar paradox 
refpcaing the works of ancient writers, excepted fome compofnions of 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Plinv. 

, It is neceffary in this country, as every where elfe, to be guarded 
againft literary impofitions. But doubt and fufpicion Ihould not be carried 
to an extreme length. Some fabricated works, fome iaterpoUted palTjges, 
■will be detefted by the fagacity of criticks in the progrefs of rcfcarches into 
the learning of the eall; but the greatcfl part of the books, received by 
the learned among the Hindus^ will alTuredly be found genuine. I do not 

doubt, that the lidat, of which an account has been here given, will 
appear to be of this defeription. 

In pronouncing them lo bo genuine, I mean to fay, iliat they arc tho 
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fame compofuions, which, under the fame title of Feea, have been revered 
by Hindus for hundreds, if not thoufands, of years, I think it probable, 
that they were compiled by DwaVa'yana, the peifon who is faid to 
have colUaed them, and who is ibencc furramed Vydp, or the compiler, 

I can perceive no difficulty in admitting, that ihcfc pafliigcs, which are 
now aferibed to human authors, either as the mjhls, or as the reciters of the 
text, were attributed-10 the fame perfons, fo long ago, as when the com* 
pilation was made: and, probably, in moft infiaoecs, thofe pa03ges were 
ically compofed by the authors. Concerning fiKb texts, as are alfign- 

cd to divine perfons according to fimda mythol gy, it may be faiily con¬ 
cluded, that the true u'nteis of them were not known when the compila¬ 
tion was made; and. fer this rcaLn. they were affigned to fabulous poc-^ 

fonages,- 

Ti.t ponions, -»!.ioh co-.ftttute the ViMs, nttift htv, been 

written at v.rieu. lim.s. The exeft petioa, tvl, n tl.ejf wete compiled. 
oiih»t, in which the gteaicft p»tt wis compored, cionot be determined 
with •ectiMcy and confidence fioni any faftl yet afceruined. But the 
country mays finec many river, of /ndtuare mentioned in mote than 
one teat: and. in regard to the period, I incline to think, that iha • 
ceiemnnie. called rw-t, and the prayers to be redled at thofe cere, 
monies, areas old as the calendar, which puipotis to hare been framed i 

for fuch religious rites, . 

To .each Vida^ a treatifc, under the title of ts annexed; which ex* * 

plains the adjuftment of the calendar, for the purpofe of fixing the propec 
periods for the performance of religious dunes. It is adapted to the 
comparifon offolarand lunar lime with the vulgar or civil year; and was . 
'evidently formed in the infancy of aftronomical knowledge. From th*r o 
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lilies delivered in the treatircs, which 1 have examined • It appears, tha6 
the cycle there employed, is a period of five years ortly. The 

month is lunar; but at the end, and in the middle, of the quinquennial pe¬ 
riod, an intercalation is admitted by doubling one month. Accordingly, 
the cycle cemprircs three common lunar years, and two, which contain thir¬ 
teen lunations each. Thc.year is divided into fix feafons; and each month-, 
into half months. A complete lunation is meafured by thirty lunar days j 
fomeonc of which mull of courfc, in alternate months, be funk, to make 
the dates agree With the nydhemcra. For this purpofe, the iixiy-fecond 
day appears to be deduced *f; and. thus, the cycle of five years confillsof 
1S60 lunar days, or 1830 nydlhcmcra; fubjecb to a further corrcilton, for 
chc cxccfa.of nearly four days above the true fidercal year: but the exadt 
quantity of this corrcdlion, and the method of making it, according to this 
calendar, have not been yet fufhcicntly inveftigated to be here ftated. The 
zodiack is divided into twenty-feven aftcTifms, or figns, the firft of 
which, both in the yyyli^ and in the Vvtiat, is Cr/ri/cd or the Pleiads. The 
place of the colurcs, according 10 thefe aftronomical tTPatifes, will be forth¬ 
with mentioned : but none of them hint at a motion of the equinoxes. The 
mcafurc of a day by thiny hours, and that of an hour by fixty minutes, arc^ 
explained; and the method of condrudling a elepfydra is taught. 

This ancient Hindu calendar, correrponding, in its divifions of time, antf 
in ihealTigned origin of the eclipfick, with fcveial paifages of the Fidas, i» 
evidently the foundarion of that, which, after fucceiTivc correflions, is now 
received by ih« Hindus throughout Mia. The progrefs of thore correai- 


^ * I iHTt fnPtial rapiet af one fi»«h treKife^ bejiaet ■ rtmmentjiry' oa ihc of the bj to- 

onkiwwn author whicti !| according]/ airigivd 19 4 fibulotti peifoA^gt, Si'ih a k/ ci, 
t- The A/intatt )r«i wai regubccil m 4 Gintlir minner : but, arardlBS lo Ciui« vtj it wii tfie Ssff 
tbitd iif. which wii deduaeJ. Perlupiilut HhiJit edendaj mjy affi.1 ia enpliioin- if is Oftmij fvflom « * 
limar mOD^hiu 
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„« n,.yWui«<i.f,on..hccyclc<.ffiv.* to o« of fixly lun.t y«., 

^ which is noticed in many popular ttcatifet on the calendar, and m thecom. 
mentary of the ’Jyidjt) % and. ihcncc. to one of fixly years of jopiTtXs 

a„d.f.nalIy.to.he greater aftronomical periods of tweluetWand years of .he 

,„d.. andahundred yearsof BxxnM*'. But the h.ftory of/cion aftrono- 
my is not the fubjra of this elTay. I ihall only cite from the freati^Tes. here 
referred ro. a palfage in which tho.hen place of the colures is Hated. 

• 5ieer iermiti fiat laUd'iyagam, ntog- 

lu,,tapa,.iaM.'yanankyadaa. 

• Prapa^iirar:ijkt'biiaa [iryazba7(iram.ra^uia^ fa,pardht 

^’dreas tui m6g*i'a-irdva/taydb/aM. 

. Giarma.vnmir. apa« praf bah. (jhapi-brafi. uiag gataa; 

Uu vipafyasjlau^jkad muburty ayantaa tu. 

TBxfollowingisali.eraltranfla.ion of this remarkable palfage. which 

occurs in both the treatifes examined by me. 

«. [-‘1 r*.. - .a. ‘-S- ** 

nortbem palh. 

. TBX fun and moon turn towards the north at the beginni ng of bra.ijb.^ 


»i -ha., rpeeiSeX fetW ™ 1, s.,..TA. .»l emW “ 

.X..»e.tf.X.. - t. U.se. ereko ...d d... "f 36 «re.n.J<J.<.d 

{tom <fiit of finty (conti^ng ^ ^ ^ t ttai twi« cadUlul** IM Ceb-j * . 
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i'hdi but ihe fun turns towards the fouth in the middle of the confVellatjon 
over which the ferpents prcfidc i and this [his turn towatds the fouih, and 
towards the north,] always [happens] in [lUc months oi] Mdgbj and Srd. 
x>ena, 

• Ik the northern progreft, an increafe of day, and dccreafe of night, take 
place, amounting toa prttfi'bn (or 31 pa!a^) of water; in the fouthern, both 
are reverfed (c. the days d^cicirc, and the nights increafe), and .[the diffc- 
rci.te amotn.rbj by the jounicy, (o fix muhdttui’*, ' 


Sr&Vipjt'bd is givrii, in alt the di'dlionaries of the SirJj/c/T Iinguage, as-a- 
nother name of I) ha tjbt'hdi and is ufed for it, in more than one pjfiTige of 
the Vidas, Tliis is ih> confiellation which j$ facred to the Vtifati as Aif^Jbd 
is, to the ferpents. The deities, prefiding over the twenty-fcvenconflcllitions, 
arc cimmcrated in three other verfes of the ’jydtljh belonging to the YajuJk, 
and in fcveral places of the Vidas, The of the Kick differs in tranf- 

pofing two of ihent .; but the commentator corre£lsthis as a faulty reading. 


I» feveral pafiTjges of the yydtt^St thefc names of deities are ufed for the 
conficllations over which they prcfidc; efpccially one, W’hich dates thefitu- 
an'onof the moon, when the fun reaches the tropick, in years olher than the 
firaof the cycle. Every where tbefe terms are explained, as indicating 
the confidbiitjns, which that enumeration allots to ihemf. Texts, con¬ 
tained in the Vidjs ihemf ives, confirm the correfpondcijcei and the con- 
ncxioii of ^nd ihtdccd 


.f ill d^w.7 riXrrr'" '.r'"*‘Pi-'' « j-p™! ». 1 .. 

diinA'Ql iff, u^hicli unfLjIvPt'^v 

t I.tiiiak it iKcilsf, t.j qgntc t c uf iLIt-tnunicratioa, 
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Hence it is dear, that D^banijhi'bd and AiUJhd are the conflellations 
tneant; and that when this Hindu calendar was regulated, ilie roldida! 
points were reckoned to be at the beginning of the or^e and in the middle 
of the other ; and fuch was the iituation of thofe cardinal points, in the four¬ 
teenth century before the Ckrifiian era, I formerly * had occafion to 
fhow, from another paffage of the Vidau that the corrcfpondence of feafons 
with months, as there ftated, and as alfo foggefted in the palTage now quo¬ 
ted from the agrees with fueb a fit uadon of the cardinal points, 

I «ow proceed to fulfil the promife of indicating fuch parts of the 
fourth VkdQr as appear liable to fufpicion, Thcfe arc the remaining detach¬ 
ed which arc iioi received into the beft colledlions of fifty-two 

theological trafls, belonging to the Ai'tarvd-vida i and even fomc of thofe 
which arc there infer ted, but which, fo far as my inquiries have yet reach¬ 
ed, do not appear to have been comtneoted by ancient authors, nor to 
have been quoted ia the old commentaries on the Vid^hta. Two of thefe 
Vpani/kadj are parttculatly fufpicious: one entitled Rdma tdpnntya, con- 
lifting of two parts (^Pdrua and Uiiard) i another called GSpd/d tdpaniya, 
alfo comprifing two parts, of which one is named the Crytiia Vpamjhad. 
The introdu£tion to the firft of thcfe works contains a fummary, which , 
agrees in fubHaiKe with the mythological htftory of the hufbind of Si ta « 
and conqueror of Lancd, The other exalts the hero of Mai'burd, 

Although the Rdvtn idpnntya be inferted in all the coIleAions of 
Vpantjhadi, which I have fecn; and the Gdpdln idpuniya appear in fomci 
yet I am inclined to doubt their genuinenefs, and to fufpeS (hat they have 
been wiiltcn in times, modern, when compared wiih the remainder of the 


• Jjiatid Rcfejtclte*, Vc!. VII. p, jflj. 
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Vtdat, This fufpidon is chiefly grounded on the opinion, that the fc^s, 
which no\v*wor[hip Ra'aia and Crishn'^a as incarnations of VjsuH'tr, 
arc comparatively new. 1 have not found, in any other part of the f'cdat, 
the leaft trace of fuch a worfhip. Tht real do6lrine of the whole Indian 
fcripiure is the unity of the deity, in whom the tmiverfe is comprehended : 
aod the feeming polytheiftn, which it exhibits, offers the elements, and the 
ilars and planets, as gods. The three princrpal man i fell at ions of the 
divinity, with other perfonified attributes and energies, and moll of the 
other gods of Mindt mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at leaf! 
indicated, in the Vkdas. But ihc wotHt'p of deified heroes is no ptrt 
of thatfyficm; nor are the incarnations of deities fuggcfled in any other 
- portion of the text, which 1 have yet feenj though fuch arc fometimes 
hinted at by the commentators. 

According to the notions, which I entertain of the rc.il hiflory of the 
Hindu religion, the Worfhip of Ra'ma, and of CRfsttu^A, by the Vatfl)- 
^avaj, and that of Maua'oxVa and Bh ava'k/ by the Saivaa and Sd^Jt, 
have been introduced, fince the perfecution of the Baudttkas and Jainat^ 
The infiiiutions of the Vddat are anterior to Budd'ha, whofe theology 
feems to have been borrowed from the ryflemofCAPii.A,and whofe mofi con- 
fpicu^us practical dodrint is listed to have been the unlawfulncfs of killing 
animals, which in his opinion were too frequently flain for the ptirpofe of 
eating ihcir flclh, under the pretence of performing a ficrificc or Tujnyat 
The overthrow of the fed of ByuD’HA, in Indian has not tffeded the 
full revival of the religious fyllem itrculcaU'd in the i tJas. Mod of what 
is ihcre taugh', is new obfolcte* and, in'itsdead, new orders-of religious 
dcvolcrs have teen infliturrd j and new forms of religious ctremo* 
ri 5 lave b«n* ifl-bhlbcd, K tua^s founded on the Pu-ddatt and 
tb!trvjnccs borrowed from a wor'e fourcc, the Thnrrw/, have, in 
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great meafure, anriquatcd the Enftiruuons ef ihc ViJjis, In fanicular, 
jhe facrificbg of animals before ihe idols of Ca^li^ ♦, has fuperfed- 
ed the lefs fangumary praftice of ihe TaJnyj; and the adoration of 
Ra'ma and of CrIshx^a has fiJcceeded to that of the elcnienls and 
planets. If this opinion be well founded i it follows, that the Updnijhids 
in qtitAion have’probably been compofed in hter times, fince ihe intro- 
duflion of thofe feifls, which hold Rama and Gu''pa'la m peculiar 
^ veneration. 

K 

On the fame ground» every Vpmijkadt which Arongly favours the doc¬ 
trines of thefe fedls, miy be rcjeflcd^ as liable to much furpjcion. Such 
is the AUmdB^d'hii Vpamjkad^^ in which Grishka fs noticed by the title 
of MAD^tir>su*DAtJA Ton of Dcvaci': and fuch, alfo, is the 
tupafiitX which inculcates the worlhip of DeVi. 


The remaining Upantjh^ds do not. To far as I have examined them, 
exhibit any internal evidence of a modern date. I Hate them as liable to 
doubt, merely bccaufe I am not acquainted with any external evidence of 


* In SfRgai divJ the ccmtigt3ma& provinceii thoiirmcfi ef khii lod befTsle nivei ire r 2 crl&cei befdK the 
idclp Rt cTciy cclcbralcd temipfe ; afld cikpgiEdt peff^s make i flcKuIar ddtrM^^Ei ef RjiinuLfp ibelr peu 
T^lc thnpcli. The whkb edepted thii fyfteitta u ptevaUnt In and tn mitny ether pm- 

TinceR cf: uid the Sangninafy Chapter tfanJliEcd fnsra the by ai membef of ihU focUry 

Refe^rebest V, p, araofig the auibodtleaf cm whkhh rclio, lk,l t!bc prafHoc si 

not approved by olJicr {efU of 

t I have ffcn hot one copy of Itj In an iraper&ft cgUe^Hen of the It ii not bfeited m other 

coTTipltaiioni^ which ntvtttbelefi pitrpit ro he OMpkie* 

j According to the only ropfj ibii I Inve reen, it compriC?* five U/an^dtf and belong! Eo fte 
wjvir; bat ihe flyfc lefcErrhlci that of the moit tban rhe AVaSffj, li h ff^LEowed by another tract 

nurktd at belonging to the fareie T/Jb, and entirkd T/ifMm TrMipvr!js\ bet ibli difieri front 

another beaibg ihe fienibf titk of TnpMrl and fonnd m a different colEefiion of iheoliTgkat 

U’catifn. I eqmily difcredii both of them. Although they arc cited by wntff* on the (or uit 

of iju:antati,OE4 j and although a ^otniGniLtaiy hu been wnttea oa the Tfi/nr^ by Biia'cCAtA. 
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their genuinenefs *. But it is probable, ihat further refearches may afeer* 
tain the accuracy of mofl of them, as extracts from the Fidas ; and theix 
authcniiciiy, as works quoted by known authors. In point of doflrine, 
they appear to conform with the geauitie Upani^adtM 

The preceding dcfcripiion may rerve to conv^ey fome notion of the 
nd^s. 'I'bey are too voluminous for a complete tranflation of the whole: 
and what they contain, would hardly reward the labour of the reader ^ ^ 

much lcf$, that of the tranflator. The ancient dia]e6ti in which they 
are compofed, and erpecially that of the three firfl Fedai, is extremely 
difficult and obfeure: and, though curious, as the parent of a more po. 
Uihed and refined language (the cZaflieal Sanfent)^ its difficuhies muft 
long continue to prevent fuch an examination of the whole f'edas, as 
would be requifite for extrafiing all that is remarkable and important in 
thofc voluminous works. But they well defeivc to be occalionally con- 
fuUed by the oriental fcholar. 


* Tut fame dtfirrratkn iiappltfabk ta (crent Vfamjiadi, which art iwc infeneni'tq th« Wft colleAiant, 

bwr «cuf h Albert. For inJlinccp ihe CWiij aad 

got la iiuikstlc a few {jucflLoAabk lei fovnc cif llieic 
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IX. 

A Botanical and Economical Account of Bassia 
ButyraceAj or East India Butter Tree. 

By W. ROXBURGH, M. D. 

BASSIA BUTTRACEA. 

POLTANDRIA M O ^ 0 G Y N I a. 
Generic Character. 

/-lALYX Wncalh. f«.r or Kvo kavcd. Corel, ooop«al.d. Border 
O abou. eigh. ckfr. Berry rupofior. wirh fton. ope ro five Seeds. 

eftva five leaved; Seamens rhirty or forty, ctovriin.g the fobcylurdr.c 

Futmak, or Pku!war.. of .he inhabeean.s of .he Almrab 

hills, where rbe r.ee is mdigenous. Flowering .i.r.e. rn rrs r.a..v. fo.l, e 
iroHih of lanuafy ; Seeds npe in Augujl^ _ 

Tkuok of -I'oh'S" “"'S'"' ” r" k d 

Bark of .he yonng bva..ehes fmoo.h, hr,.. .narked 

"ts atrntrt-'L'enls of .he hraneble.s, perioled. obova.e. 

‘" a r • rutirc- fmooth above, villous underocith; 

::LTLnl'X.n.^ . .oogrh. .Oi-'- »ehes,.bread.h. .hree 

to lix. 
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Petioles^ from one to two incHef long. 

Stipules^ if minute, and caducous. 

Flowers numerous, round the Jbife of the young fhoott, and from the 
Rxils of the lower leaves, pedunefed, large, pale-yptlow, drooping. 

C^ALY^ (o^ur, leAVftl (live is by far the moft common num¬ 

ber 0' 'ovate,' pbmfc, covered externally with ferruginous pubcfcencc. 

/•fj! ' r t 

'permanent 

CoROLi lube fubcylindric, length of the Calyx f border of eight, 
fpreadingy oblong, obtufe divifions, longer vhan the tube. 

Stamens { filaments from thirty ro fony, about as long as the tube of 
the Corol, and inrerted on its mouth. Anthers linear-oblong. 

Pistil, germ conical, (ten or twelve celled, one feeded) downy, fur- 
rounded with t downy ncdlarlal ring. Style longer than the ftamens.; 
Higma acute. 

BiRRY oblong, generally pointed by a remaining portion of thcftylc; 

fmooth, flcrtiy, containing one, two, or three, rarely more, large feed n 
the reft not ripened. 

Seeds oblong, rather round than flat, but differing in fhape according 
to the number contained in each fruit j fmooth, fliining, light brown. 

with along, lanceolate, lighter coloured, lef* fmooth, umbilical mark on 
-ihc inildc. 


This Itee, which is rendereJ intcrefting on account of its feeds yiel. 

ding a firmhnlyraccons fnbaance, refembles B,^aLa,!fi!!a, (f.. Corommltl 

Plants. Volume I. No. 19. alfo AfiUict Refealches. Volume I. P..ge 300,) 

fo much as fcarco to be diftingniihed from it. «cept by the Corol, and 
Stamina. 

Here (in BaUia iutyracea) the Corol is of a thin texture, with a tube 
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dearly cylitidric, and border of eigbti large, fpreading, obloDg fegincnte. 
There (id Ba^fo, latjfelia) it is thick and flslhy, with a gibbous, indeed 
aim oil globular tube; and border of generally tnoVc than eight, final), 
cord a te, rathe t incur ved feg men ts. • 

Here, the Stamina, from thirty to forty in nutrb:r, have long dlameijts 
infer ted m the mouth o( the tube of the Corol. There they are fewer in 
numberi hm very ihort filaments, and arc arranged in two, or three 
feriea, completely "jnthtft the tube, to which they are affixed. 

It may not be improper to iiutlce here fome other fpecie* of the fame 
genus. The following Botanical defeription of BaJJia hngi/oHa, Linn. 
Sh-ni, page 563. Iliavc been favored with by Doctor Kleim of Tran- 
^ueh&r, and the account of its economical ufes by the Reverend Doflor 
loiiK, of the r*me place. 

DrscR iPTi on by Doflor Klein, 

Calyx, Perunth : monophyllum, -4-parrilumj Uciniis ovatii, acutis, 
corkceii, extus tomento ferrugineo obdufiis, pcrfifledtibus. 

Corolla monophylla, cimpanul-tta 1 tubo cylindracco, ioflito, carno- 
fo, limbo 8 r part ho i laciniis lanceoUds, ercQis. 

Stamina, filamenta 16, bfeviffima, in duo* ordines divifa, q^uorum, 
c£to ad iudruras lacintarum, o£lo in tubo corolla: bfciti. Anihcra; tinea* 
rci, feracrae, acutac. exios pDoV, limbo breviorcs. 

PrSTtLL: Gcrmcn fuperum, ovatom. Stylus feUccus, corolU duplo 
longior. Stigma fimplex. 

Par ic ART I drupa oblongi, 1-3 fperma, carnofa, Uiflcfcens. Sr mi— 

«■ 

nibus fubtrigonis cblongis, 

Arb.pr m*gni j ramis fp^jlis, ercflis,. horlz.mulibufque. 
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Folia fparfa, petlolata, lanccfolau, acuia, inr^gcrdma, glabra, venofi, 

Flores longc-pedunculsn, axil lares, foluani, tt aggregaii. 

« 

ECONOMICAL USES OF THE OIL, OR ILLEEPEI TREE, 
Br^a longifoUa. By the Reverend Doflor John. 

Tiifi oil, prefltid from the ripe fruir, ts ufed as a common Ump oil, 
by thofe who cannot afford to buy the oil of the coco-imt. It is thicker, 
burns longer, but dimmer, fmoaks a little, and gives fome difagrecabic fmclk 

2d. Iris a principal ingredient in making the country foap, and 
therefore, often bears the fame price with the oil of the coco-ntit. 

3d. It is. to the common people, a fubnitute for ghee, and coco-nut 
oil, in their curries and other difiies. They make cakes of it, and many 
©f the poor get their livcliheod by felling tbefe fwcet oil cakes. 

4th. It is ufed to heat different eruptions, fuch as the itch, &c. 

3th, The cake (or Sakey) is ufed for waihtng the head; and is carried, 
as a petty article of trade, to thofe countries, where thefe trees are not 
found, 

6Lb. The fiowers, which fall in May, are gathered by the common 
people, dried in the fun, roafted, and eaten, as good food. They are alfo 
bruifed, and boiled to • a jelly, and made into fmall balls, which they 
fell, or exchange, for fifh, rice, and various forts of fmall grain. 

7th. The ripe fruit, as well as the unripe, is eaten by the poor, as 
other fruits. Of the unripe, the ikin is taken off, and after throwing 

away the unripe kernel, boiled to a jelly, and eaten with fak and 
Cep^cum, 

8th. 1 HE leaves art boiled with water, and given as a medicine, in 
fevcral direafes, both to men, and to cattle. 

9th. The milk of the green fruit, and of ihc tender bark, is alfo ad- 
mimflercd as a mpdkine. 
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lOtht The bsrk is ufcd 35 s remedy for the itch* 
iilh. The wood is as hard, and durabte, as eeak wood, but not fo 
eafily wrought, nor is it procurable of fuch a length for beams, and 
planks, as the former; except in ciajf ground, where the tree grows to a 
confidcrable height; but, in fuch a foil. It produces fewer branches, and 
IS lefs fruitful, than in a fandy, or mijtcd foil, which is the bell fuited for 
It* In a fandy foil, the branches (hoot out nearer to'the ground, and to 
a greater circumferenre, and yield more fruit. Thcfe irc« lequir* but lit¬ 
tle attention j beyond watering them during the fir 11 two or three years, 
in the dry feafon. Being of fo great ule, we have here whole groves 
vf them, on high, and Rindy grounds, where no other fruit trees will grow* 
T2th. We may add. that the o-vls. fquirrels, lizards, dogs and 
jackals, u^kf - fiiHie of iKe flowers; but the vulgar belief is, that thelaiter, 
eiprciallv i*, the time of bkirom, are apt to grow mad, by too much 
feeding on tltcnu 

dsvsu, roa ster’s Prol No. 200 j a native of the Hie of ' 

in the fouih Slj. Of this fpecies, I pofiTefs no other account than the 
dclimtion, which correfponds with the habit of the genus. If Forster 
hx Jvit ui no account cf theufesof the tree, it maybe worth while to 
make inquiry, wftfn an opportunity offers. • 

Parkis or butter ir^e of j 4 /rica, we have reafon, from hts de- 
feription, and figure, as w 11 as from analogy, to fuppofe a fpecics of this 
fame genus. Ar page 352 (of his travels in the interior of jj/tica) he fays, 
The appearance of the fruit cvtdcc'ly places the SiifJ tree in the natural 
order ol SafsfiS, (to which belongs,) and it has lome relembhnce to 

the Mjdiiufu tree {^Baffin latifoUa,) deferibed by Lieutenant Charles 
Hamilton, in the A/iaikk Refearches, Volume I, page 300. 

O o o 
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* 

*• Thl people were every where employed in colleding the fruit of the- 
SJbea rr«s, from which they prepare a vegetable butter, mentioned tn the 
former pari of this work. * Thefe trees grow in great abundance all over 
this part of Bamiarra,- They are not planted by the natives, but are 
found growing naturally in the woods j and in clearing woodland for 
cultivation, every tree is cut down but the Sim. The tree itfelf, very 
much refemblcs the Ameritrim 01k t and the fruit, from the. kernel of 
which, fir ft dried in the fun, the butter is pre pared ,>y boiling the kernel 
in water, has fotnewbat the appearance of a Spani/k olivr,^ The kcr<* 
nel U enveloped io a fweet pulp,, under a thin green rindt; and, the 
butter produced from if, befidts the advantage of its keeping tbe^-^ 
whole year without fait, is whiter, firmer, and to my palate, of a rwrber 
flavour, than ih^ beft butter 1 ever tailed made of cows milk, Th*. 
growth and preparation of this commodity, feern, to be amongft the, 
firft objedls of induftry, in this and the neighbouring ftatcsj and 

it conflUutes a main article of their inland commerce,'* Park's travels 
*in Africa^ page aca-3. 

In the following account of the Butyreem, by Mr, Gorr, wet 

find the people of the dregs, left after the finer parts have 

been catradleJ j confe<5ueniIy there can be little doubt of the whoJe- 
fomcnefa of the pure veg^ta&ie buitir itfelf. The thick oil of 

latif^ha, ,and Ipngijaftat the natives of. various parts of IndUf either ufe 

alone, or mixed with ghee (clarified butter), in ihcir diet. 


* Ihlt cgatsajjif, Skt* UaUa, wbi«Ji lireul!/ UirlliHi,. ^rr/Mtur, ii ExinfleJ, bj 

AHni of tKtIliflj w»[cr, flora the fc« flit J of ilie oui, tiw the eoEfu’erre loJ *ppeaf«ice of buutf ; mi 
h IB truih »n idoirtble fbbftiiiite for if, li foitm iq inpefiuii «tie]e Jn t!:e food cf iho narmi, 
»ni feivfi ilfo for iomeSic porpofe tn which oil would fiLfaeniife k »fei. Ik dcrajad fork 
ii ihfrefurc |rui. T»ftii in /fjritv, Fiji i6. 
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On Captain Hardwicke's departure fur England, in the beginning 
of 1803. he gave me a fman quantity of the above mentioned fubftance, 
obferving, that the only account he could give me of it was, that it wai 
reported to him to be a vegetable prodofl from jllm^mb, or its neigh¬ 
bourhood, where it is called Fulwab, or Pbulwarab, In confcquencc of 
this information, I applied to Mr. Gott, (who is ftattoned in the vici¬ 
nity of that country,) to make the ncccflary inquiries 1 and from him 1 
procured an abundance of well piefervcd fpccimcns, at various times, in 
leaf, flower and fruit. From thefe, and that gentleman’s account of 
the tree, and its produft, the foregoing defeription, and the annexed 
figures, were taken. 

The fame fample, which I got from Captain HaRDwrcice, in January 
1803, I have ft ill by me. It remains pcrfcAIy fwcet, both in taftc, and 
fmclL Its flavour is that of cloves; having, I prefumc, been perfumed 
v/ilh that fpicc, prcvioufly to its falling into his hands, a praAice menti¬ 
oned in the following narrative. At this inftant the thermometer is at 
ninety-five, and for thefc fix weeks, it has rarely been below ninety, 
and has often rifen to one hundred, or more, yet it continues about as 
firm as butterjs in England daring winter. 

Mr. Gott’s account of the tree, and its produft, is ss fijllows: 

The tree producing a fat-like fubftance, known in this country by 
the name of Fhuhah, is a native of the Almrab hills, and known 
there by the fame name. The tree is fcarcc, grows on a ttrong foil, 
on the dcclivilici of the foutbern afpedts of the hills below Almar>^b, 
generally attaining the height, when full grown, of fifty fret, with a 
circumference of fix. The bark, of fuch fpecimens as I have been able 

O o 0 a 
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(0 obl<iir, is inclined to fmooihnefs, tind fpecklfdj it flowcis in yttnuary^ 
and ilie ftcJ is ptrftd iiboMt Augujit at wiiich time the natjvis collect 
them* for the purpofe r.'i ratlmg the ihgve fnbfl[^nce» On opening 
the Hid! of [tic feed or nir, which is of a fine ■ h.fmit edaut, imo^jih, 
and bridle j the ksrnd appears of the fi^e and fliajv.* uf a bLugtu'4 
almond: the kernels fire biuifed, on a ihioo'h flone, i * -ihi* coiiJillenc^ of 
cream, or of a fine pulpy mattery which is thcji p it, itiij a < h*t]i bag, 
with a moderate weight laid on, and Uft to fianJ, liii :Ue or /.,■/, is 
exprefled, which becomes immcdiaidy of the confidtuev of Iv^g'il.trdj 
and is of a delicate white colour. Jis ufes ire mt-dicui'' i . being 
highly efteemed in rheumatifin, and contradiions of Ihc l|n>b,t. It is alfo 
much efieemed, and ufed by natives of rank, as an iiniflion* for which 
purpofe* it is generally mixed with an t//r of fgmc kind. Except 
the fruit* which is not much efteemed, no oibprpart of the tree is ufed* , 

Tills tree is fuppofed to bear a ftrorg affioity to the Af;etw, (Al/Suc^^ 
or Bajta iatiffia;) but the oil or cxtraifled , from the feeds, differs 
very materially. The oil from the Mawa^ it of a green ifh*yejlow colour, 
and fcldom congeals. That from the Pbulmnb congeals, immediately 
after expreffion* is perfcaiy colourlcfa; and, in the hotieft; weather, if j 
melted by art, will, on being left to cool, rtfume its formerconfiftcncyn 
The oil from the feed of the Ma^wa, if rubbed on woollen cloth* leases 
as flrong a ftaiti as other oils or animal fat. The fatty fubftance from 
the Pbulwii^, if pure, bcirrg rubbed oi^_,woollen cloth, will leave no 
trace behind, . j-- 

THii oil of Mma is exprefTed in confiderable quantities, about CuumMor, 
and Turruckabadt and being taixed with, is fold as ghee. 

Ttiis fatly fubftance very rarely comes pure from ibe bills* atid re¬ 
ceives more and more aduiteraiiou, ^by adding ttie. pmeit guee,]i as it 
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pafTiiS d jwii to tht lu’^er provincri : age gives it the firmnefs of pure 
tiillO'.'.'. 

ADDvriONAL remarks nr the same, in consequence ot a 
Vi,w ^Jui K 1 rs transmitted to Mr, Gott, 

It it fupjijitti might be tsnnualijf procured from twenty to thirty 

inaiunh, at ih. price of fourteeiv or fifteen rupees the maund, 

iff. It is never. taken inwardly as a medicine, nor is it uTed in diet; 
further th,in that the dregs, after the purer fatty fubfiatvee is expreffed, are 
eaten, as a fubftitute for ghee, by the pcafants, or labourers, who extiadt 
the fat, . 

ad. I HAVE fome pure, which fias been by me ten months, and it has 
neither acquired colour, nor bad fmclJ, 

jd. After it is imported into Rtbilihiind, it is feented with Ulr^ 
(an effcntial oil,) and a little of the flour of the Indian corn (Zru Mays) 
is added, to increal'c its confiflency. N. B. This flour is added on ac-. 
count of its peculiar whitenefs. 

4th. If it is clean, and free from dirt, it never undergoes any purifi- 
cition i if on, the contrary, it is heated, and filtered through a coarfe 
cloth, 

gth. The flowers are never ufed. .The pulp of the fruit is eaten by 
foEBc ; it is of a Twee I, and flat tafle. . 

The timber is white, foft, and porous; and Is never made any ufe of by 
the natives. It is nearly as light as the or cotton tree 

leptaphylium,) 
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DESCRIPTION o'r a species of OX NA^^ED 

Communicated by H. T. COLEBROOKE, Esq. 

^HE G0il mcmio«d in .n «rir. of .he «r««h« of “ 

Tl .he Afiaiui Society.• by i.e Wo, o,o.e. »hich .vae expla^ r 
. . . „„ 1 , of .he .oouotaine.’ ■ I. bad beeo obfeurely noltced (if 

• j d .he f.mefp^ai«of ox he meant.) by K.SOX, io b.a htOoncal ee- - 
'I'^on of Cey/en. and i. baa been imperfeaiy. deferibed by Cap.a.n ■ 

T in his jootnev through BoeMn.J , Heida of th.a fpeciea of eat- 

bm pofl-idad by many geotiemen. in .he eaiiem did.iaa 

of and alio in other par.a of .his province = 

f .u. animal and of its habit!, has been ye. publdhed in-Wo. 

coon, of n, RoxBOao.. ondertook, at my folicLtaiion. ^ 

To remedy deHc.ncy, Dr. RoXBOa 

. ,, rcrihe the GaydJ from thofe feen by him ina nero oeioog h 

todefcrib •V „ has alfo obligingly commumcated 

Governor here laid 

bifot".y°“ avid, informa, io; obtained from feveraf gemlemen a. 

T.pum. SillKl. and L g _ 

original drawing, fron. wh.ch rh pia.e h b 

of S,iT }0Hn 

b bis fervice. < _ ___ 


• Ifl lU fecond vulanx tP*. ‘ 

Y P. IT. 

X Emli -ffj » F- 
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DeSCKIPTIOH op A% SPECIES 


From the information, which was firft received, it was fiippofcJ that 
the Gaydi would not engender either with the buffi to, or with the com¬ 
mon bull and cow, and muff therefore conftitute a dittina fpecics in every 
fyAcni of clailtficatioii. Although that be nOt conhrmed, by the cor- 
reaer information now obtained j yet, on account of the confidcrable and 
apparently permanent difference between the common cow and the Gaydl^ 
this ought Hill perhaps to be conndered as a diffin£l fpecies, rather than 
as a variety. Its gen crick and trivial names, with ihc rynonyma, miiy.be 
ffited as follows. 

WS GAVJEVS, 

Synoeyma : Sanfe. Gavayat Hind, G^^si, or GaySh, Beng, 
gorui Pers, Ga’^Jangali i mountaineers {C&m &c-) eaft ofSilhet, MHkmai 
mountaineers {cds) eaH of Chatgaon, Zbidli Mugs, Jhmgnua, Burmas, 
A'ifffcc. Ceylon, Gauvera,^'* 

Sot Sulfitltis GaiiV£Ta : PenSj ANT.'h 

/ 

‘ The Gaydi,* fays Dr. Roxburg k, * is nearly of the Gec and fhape of ihc 
bull. It has fhorr horns, which are diHanr at their bafes. and 
rife in a gentle curve dircdly cut and up : a tranfverfe fcaion, near the 
bafe, is ovate; the thick end of the fcClion being on the infiJe. The 
front is broad, and crowned with a tuft of lighter coloured, long, curved 
hair. The dewlap is deep and pendent. It has no mane, nor hump; but 
a confidcrable elevation over the withers. The tail is fhort; tiic body 
covered with a lolerabJe coat of ftraight, dark-brown, hair : on the belly, 
it is lighter coloured; and the legs and face are fometimes white/ 

* K;>^ai'i fthilon of p. 

t liiflerjf qf Qjiadtupcdi 1* p* 27^ 
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Doctor BucriANAN thus dcfcribes k ; 



* Tnc G^l generally carries its head ivith the mouth projeaiog 
forward like that of a buffalo. The bead at the upper part U very 
•broad and and is contradted fuddcnly towards the nofc, which is 
naked Lkc that'of the common cow. From the upper angles of the 
forehead proceed two thick, fhort, horiaontal proceffes of bone which 
are covered with hair. On thefe are placed the horns, which are fmooth, 
•(hortcr than the head, and lie nearly ia the plane of the forehead. They 
diverge outward, and turn up with a gentle curve. At the bafe they are 
very thick, and are flightly compreffed, the flat fides being toward the 
front and the tail. The edge next the ear is rather the thinneft, fa 
that a iranryerfe fedtion would be fomewhat ovate. Toward their tips, 
she horns arc rounded and end in a fh trp point. The eyes refemblc thofc 
of ihe common ox; the cars are much longer, broader and blunter than 
thofe of that animal. 

\ 

\ 

* 1 ‘he neck is very Jlcnder near the head, at fome diilancc from which 
a dewlap commences’ but this is not fo deep, nor fo much undulated, 
a$ in the B«s Zebu or Indian ox. The dewlap is covered w ith ftrong 

. longifh hair To as to form a kind of mane on the lower part of ihe 
neck-; hut -this is not very confpicuous, cfpecially when the animii Is 
joung. 

I 

* Ik place of the hump, which is iituated between the fhoulders of 

the the Gnyd/ has a fharp ridge, which commences on the hinder 

part of the neck, flopcs gradually up till it comes over the fimulder joint, 
then runs horizontally almolf a third part of the length of the b^ck, 
where it terminates with a very fudden (lope, The height of this ridge 

P p p 




niakts the neck appear much dcprcfleii and alfo adds greally to the 
clutnfincfs of the cheft, which, although narrow, is vtiy deep. The 
flcrnum is covered bjr a continuation of the daw lap. The belly^ 
U protuberant, hut in its hinder part is greatly contra^ed. The rump 
or as facrum has a more conllderable dectivityT than that of the European 
ox j but Icfs than that of the ^bu, 

*L 

* The. tail is covered with fhort hair, except near the end where it 
has a tuft like that of the common ox j but, in the GaydU the tail defoends 
no lower than the extremity of the tibia, 

* The legs, efpecially the fore ones, arc thick and clumfy. The falfe 
hoofs arc much larger than thofe of the Zebu. The hinder parts are 
weaker in proportion than the forehand; and, owing to the contrafVion 
of the belly, the hinder legs, although in Cuft the fliorteft, appear to be 
the longeft. 

‘ The whole body is covered with a thick coat of Hiort hair, which 
is lengthened ouf into a mane on the dewlap and into a pencil dike tuft 
on the end of the talL From the fummic of the head there diverges, 
with a whirl, a bunch of rather Jong coarfe hair, which lies Hat, is 
ufually lighter coloured than that w'hicK is adjacent, and extends to* 
svards the horns and over the forehead. The general colour of the 
animal is brown in various {hades, which very often approaches to 
black, but fometimcs is rather light. Some parts, efpecially about the 
legs and belly, are ufualiy white; but, in different individuals, thefe are 
very differently dirpofed. 
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« Tn «hc lirft column of the following table is the meafiircment of 1 
^ full grown COW ; in the fecond is that of a young male. 


From ihc nofe to the fummit of the head, 

fMf* Imzhif* 

I 6 

Fttu hdttt, 

1 8 

Diftance between the roots of the horns. 

0 10 

0 

9 

From 'he horns to the Ihoulder, 

3 3 

3 

0 

From the fhouldcr to the infertton of the tail, 

• 4 3 

3 

10 

Height at the flioulder. 

4 9 

4 

7 

Height at the loins, - - ‘ 

- 4 4 

4 

2 

Depth of ihc cheft, - * * 

2 9 



Circumference of the cheft,. 

6 7 

5 

7 

Gircumfcrencc at the loins, ■* 

5 to 

5 

6 

Length of the horns, - - “ 

• I 2 

*■ 


Length of the cars. - - “ 

m 0 1 0 




i The different fpecies of the ox,kind may be readily diffbguiflied 
from the Gayal by the following marks. The Eur&pean and Indkn\ 
oxen by the length of their tails,,which reach to (he falfe hoofs; the 
Jmericano^^y the gibbofiiy on its back; the Bovei mofcbulus, Cafer, 
and pumilus, by having their horns approximated at the bafes ; the J 3 pj 
by iU whole tail being covered with long filky hairs ; the Bt^s 
at leaft the/Wwfl buffilo. by having the whole length of its 
horns compreffed, and by their being longer than the head and wrinkled ; 
alfo by its thin coat of hair, by its want of a dewlap, and above Ml by 
its manners j . the Bits barbatus by the long beard on iis chin. 

, ‘j'jij cry of the Gaya! has no refcmbUnce to the, grunt of the hidtan 
ox; but a good deal refemblcs that of the buffalo. It is a kind of Ijw- 

P p p 2 
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injr, but ihriilcr, and not near fo loud at that of the Europtm ox. To 
this however, the G(^al approachei much nearer, than it does to the 
bufLlo.* 

■P 

The refult of inquiries made by Mr. Maci^e ^iChafgaen, has been 
communicated by that gentleman in the following anfwer to queftjons. 
which were tranfmuted to,him. 

A 

• The Ga^al is found wild in the range of mountains that form the 
eaftern boundary of the provinces of Arscan, Chittagong (Chatgaon,) 
Tipura^ and Silhet. 

* Thi or Lanaat, a race of people inhabiting the htUs imme- 
dtatcly to the eaftward of Cbafga&n, have herds of the Gaydl In a domefti- 
cated flatc. By them he is called Shiali from which, moft' probably, hit. 
name of Gaydl is derived? as he is^never feen on the plains, except when 

^brought there- By the Mugj he is named y*bongniiab i and, by the 
/ Eurmas, mnee. In the Hindu idpra he is called Gabay. It appears, 

• however, that he is an animat very little known beyond the limits of hir 

native mountains j except to the inhabitants of the provinces abovetnen-. 
ttoned- 

" The Gaydl is of a dull heavy appearance j But, at the fame trine, of a 
form, which indicates much ftrength and aflivity. T»ke that of the wild 
buffalo. His colour is invariably brown j but of different fhadcs, from a 
light to a darktingej and he frequently has a white forehead, and four 
white legs, with the tip of the tail alfo white. He has a full eye, and, as 
he advances in age, often becomes blind; but it is uncertain, whether 
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from tlifcifc, or from a natural decay. His dlfpofition ij .gentle; even 
when wild, in his native hills he is not confidered to be a dangerous 
animal, never {landing the approach of man, much left bearing hit 
attaclc. The Cucts hunt thc*wild ones for the faUc of their He{h> 

■ 

* Thc Gaydl delight* to range about in the ihicktft foreft, where he 
browTcs, evening and morning, on the tender flioots and leaves of different 
fhrub?; feldom feeding on grafs, when he can get theft- To avoid the 
noonday heat, he retires to the deepeft {hade of the foreft; preferring rhe 
dry acclivity of the hill, to repofe on, rather than the low fwampy ground 
below; and never,, like the buffalo, wallowing in mud- 

+ 

‘ Gaydli have been domcflicatcd among the Cdch from time imme- 
morial; and wiihout any variation, in their appearance,, from the wild 
flock. No difference whatever is obferved in the colour of the wild and 
tame breeds; brown of different {hades being the general colour of both. 
The wild GayaJ is about ihc fize of the wiki buffalo of Irtdk. The 
tame among, the Ciim, being bred in nearly the lame habits 

of freedom, and on ihc fame food, without ever undergoing any labour^ 
grows to the fame fize with' the wild one, 

* He lives to the age of fifteen, or twenty, years: and, when three 
yeais old, the Gaydl cow receives the bull; goes eleven monihi w(rh 
young; and will not again admit his embrace, until the following fcafon 
after {he has brought forth. 

« G-t^dl cow gives very little milk, and does not yield it long ; but 
what flic gives, is of a jrmaikibly rich rLiiality ; . almofl equally fo, with 
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the cream of- other milk, and which it alfo rerembles in colour. The 
Cuch make BO ufe whatever of the milk, but rear the Gaydlt entnely for 
the fake of their flefti and fkins, Thej? make their fhields of the hides 
of this animal. The flefh of the C^^d/ is in the higheft eflimation 
among the Cucui fo much fo, that no folemn- feftival is ever celebrated 
without llaughtering one or more G^ydit^ according to the importance of 
the occafion. 

i 'I 

‘The Ciicit train their Gaydlt to no Ubouf j although, from the great 
flrength and gentle difpofition of the animal, he be very, com pete nt 
to every purpofe, either of draught, or. carriage, lo. which, the buffalo,, 
or the ox, is applicable. 

‘ The domeflieated G&yalt arc allowed hy the Cidi to. roam at large, 
during the day, through the foreff, in the neighbourhood of the village: 
but, as evening approaches, they all return home, of their own accord^ 
/ the young being early taught this habit, by being regularly fed 

^ every night with fait, of which he is very fgnd : and. from the occaGonal 
continuance of this pradlice, as he grows up, the attachment of the G^yaV, 
to his native village, becomes fo flrong, that, when the Cl?m migrate 
from if, they are obliged to fet fire to the huts, which they are about to 
leave, left their Gayd/f fhould return thither from their new place of re¬ 
sidence, before they become et^ually attached to as to. the former, 
through the fame means. 

* The wild Gaydl fometimes deals out from the foreft in the night, 
and feeds in the rice fields bordering on the hills. The CdHt give 
no grain to their cattle. With us, th: tame Gaydh feed on Cafdi 
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[pbqpplus mijx) i but, at our hiUs abound with Ihrubs, it his not been 
Tcroaiked, what particular kind of graft they prefer, 

* The Hindtfx, in thi* province, will not kill the Gabay, which they 
hold in equal veneration *wirh the cow. But the jfif G^dif or 

they hun». and kill, as they do the wild buffalo. The anintal, here al¬ 
luded to, is another fpecies of Gaydl found wild in the hills of Ch&igaon j 
a c6rfe<ft defeription of which will be given hereafter. He has never 
been domefticated j and is, in appearance and difpofiiion, very different 
from the common Caydit which has been juft deferibed. The natives 
call him the jiii G^dl in contradiftindtion to the Ga&ay, The Cticis 
* diRinguifh him by the name of Sehf, and the Mugt and Bumas by that 

of P'hanji and they confider him, next to the tiger* the raoft dangerous 

and the fierceft animal of their forefts.* 

* 

* The Caydl (Mr- El jot writes from is little known to 

the natives here; it is principally confidered as an inhabitant of the 
Chatgaon hills. In converfation with people belonging to the Raja of 
Tipttra, on the fubjcfl of this animal* I have underftood, that it is known 
in the receffes of the more caftern part of the Ttpura hills, but has 
never been caught. In the paft year, fume of thefe animals were fecn 
in a herd of elephants, and continued fomc lime with the herd s but 
they Were alarmed by the noife ufed in driving the elephants, and 
efcaped being fccured in the fenced cnclofure. The K'kida of that ‘fcaroTi 
was nearly five hours journey from the Ikirts of the hills. 

* The animal is found wild* but is eafily domefttcated, though, in 
this flare, he eflentially partakes ef wild habits, I have (ome Gaydif at 
Mur.7tanmtiy i and, from their mode of feeding, I prefume, that they 
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Ic^cp on the* {kirts of the valHes, to enable thcin to &ed on the Tides of 
the mountain, whcie they can broufe* They will not touch grafs. if they 
can find flirubs. 

■r 

* While kept at GtfltcrM. which is fifuatVd in a level country, they 
ufed to rcfoit to the tanks, and eat on the fidcs; frequently betaking 
ihcmfcivcs to the water, to avoid the heat of the fun* However, they 
became fickly, and emaciated j and their eyes fuffsred much* But', on 
being fent to the hills, they foon recovered, and are now in a healthy coo* 
din'on. They feem fond of the fhade ; and arc obfctvcd in the hot wea. 
ther to take the turn of the hills, fo as to be always fheltercd from the 
fuQ* They do not wallow in mud like bu^aloes; but delight in water, 
and Band in it, during the greatell heat of the day, with the front of 
theii heads above the furface, 

* Each cow yields from two and a half, to about four Sfr/, of milk \ 
^ which is lich, fweet, and almoA as thick as creams k is of high flavour, 

and makes excellent butter.* 

Inform ATioK, dccifivc of the queftjon, whether the ffajd/ engender 
with the common India// bull, has been received from Mr. Bird, at 
Va^^a j who • having brought a domefticated female Ga/d/ from 
' mgoflg to that place, and not being able to procure a male Gityd/ at 
' D/vfd, direfted a common bull t to be prefented to her, which the 
• female received, upon being blinded by a cloth thrown over her eyes: 
*. the ilfue was a cow rcfembling moftly the Cqyo/ moihet ; and from 

that cow, impregnated by a bull of the fame common breed, another 

* Froos £vt to figlil 

4 Of tbe bleed ttmed It a a 2f4*i the conman kind found in the middle dijlfi£b of 
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• COW was produced* which atfo had grown up and was In calf by a 

* common bull, at the dare of Mr* Bird slettcf* 

Mr* Dick communicated the following atifwer from SUbtt, 

* Not being able ro procure, here, any fatisfaaory information lef- 
peding (he Gaydl, i tran!mitred qtiellions to my Vakil at Cicb^bdr (hav¬ 
ing underBood, that ihofc aivimaU had been fent hither, from that 
place), and dcfwcd. him, tp obtain the moft correa information on the 

fubje^. 

* With regard to the Hhduj fcrupling to kill a Gaydl, I could* 
pot obtain a direct anTwer; a* the word G6* is affixed to one of 
the name?, from which they infer, that it partakes of the cow. and 
we afraid pofittvcly to declare, that it is not improper to kill .the 
animal j quoting a pafTagc from the Sdjl^a, '* Gdfadrtiab Gavayabd* 

* A Gavaya is like an ox.’ However, the Rdjd Cdcb*hdr, who is a 
ghutriya of the 6dryabaJtti race, occafionally fends fevcral Gaydli to be 
facrificed on certain hills in hit country, in order to conciliate the*' 
jyivatd of the place; as his informs me. 

The anfwers received from the VakU at CdihMr, to the queflions for- , 
warded by Mr. Dick, contain the following information. 

* The GaydL is called Caujatigdi in the Furfia^ language, Ga^aya in 
SanfcT'li, and Mkt'hand by the mountaineers : ■ but others name the animal 

Gohay-gcru* 

. Gav.'ls are rot confined l» the wooSs. thejr are domeflicaled. But 

■wild Gnitt ate found in the mountains of Bhitmt, &c. Thejr ate kept, 
in a tame Rate, by the p.ople who inhabit the Of/da^jd hilts, neat the 

Q^q q, 
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diftna of Ch^bct {Sllhet), oq ths caftcrn border of the orov' t, 

Cdcb^bdr, weft of Miiiiipur, and north of a traa de A ^ 

rAi- ’ • - , «rinor a tract dependant on Trih^a 

C«l<m«g„. Cfcu, a„d KHfh (.rib« ,1 ma„„„i„..r.! k«o r. vr 
.heftkeof .heflafl,. not for,h.„i,k. which:,ho, done, „f r 

burden, tine, the, have no fuch c„p,.,„«n, for Lie cat,,c ' 

< THiCoj,oVliv« tothegeof twentr. o, ,wc„cp.fi„ v„„ . ii u 

«ach.d «. full growth. five p„rs; and .he fc„„|e iv 

than rhe male. She receives rhe bull, in her fifth y„r. and bears after^re 

nronths. If milked ihe fields from two. ,o two and half. /eVs of^l : 

or fometimcs more* ^ niiJki 

» The tame Gayah, however bog they may havi- t, j a, 
tit. not a, all differ from rbe w.ld.„n,efs i„ Lper • ^ f”''';""''' 
fierce and uniraflable. The colour of both is the fame ' ' i 

■P 

The Cavt^a is like a cow^.e, r , 

e«Wo. therefore, corrmri.: no offirb!' kill‘'"u ’ 

a rbemllv.. hie 'f *■«“?'' » kH* 

rciv... b.csufe rr rs nanred CaV^-o {or .he Ceouva cow).- 

TO this anfwer. an addi.ion was mads b, .he fi,Vr rau. a. 

Mtt banoi facrificcJ mf * ir , 

Jtmuj^ god, '*■' 

^-- ,- «"-i A’u/dr are 

• J-W w (O fin ^ _ 
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f^nd of ihc mtat; and, tWrefore, conflantly keep futh cattle, and cat 
their fUOi j anJ ofteti make prefents of them ro the Rd/d of CdcyBdr, 
The Rdjd preferves them, and fomettmes offers Mtt^hjndt in facrihers to 
deities s nr entertains, with their flefh, 'Ndgds and Cdchr who conte to vifit 
him. The inountaineers aye ,mi!ch pleafed with that compliment, ani 
eat the meat with delight.’ 

Tiir5 information has ertabUfhed (what I had previoofly conJe£lured), 
that the aniinal tntntloncJ by many Sanferit authors, under the name of 
is no other than the G^ya/. An era Sinua, in a chapter of 
his didlionary relating to animals, mentions the Gavi/ya with many*wild 
animals i among which are the black antilope, the fpotted axis, the 
poicine deer, the painted or white footed anlilope, the grunting ox, and 
the mufk deer. One of his commentators (Ra'ya-mucuta) fays of 
the GavtTya, that, in fbape, it refembles the ox» He had previoufly com¬ 
pared the form of ihc grunting ox (Boi Grumienst) to that of a buffalo. 
Another annotator flates GaviiyUt as a name received into the common dia- 
lefls. Both agree in deriving the word, from Go, a bull or cow, and aya 
knowledge j becaufe, as they remark, ' one might take it for an ox.* 

The Raja -ijighanUj an excellent catalogue of natural produflions, with 
:thcir reputed qualities in the Mateiia Medica, Hates Gavaya as fynony- 
nious with or wild ox; alfo called in Bar^crlt^ Balabbaira and 

Mabdgavai and, in the vulgar dialeft, Gavat. Another vocabulary has 
added Gjvdadca to the Sanjirit fynonyma/ and, according to the 
Rdja-nigkanti, the female is likewife named BhiUagarJy or cow of the 
Milhs (^a tribe of pillagers and mountaineers). 


“No further evidence would feem ncccffary, had not the Bbavaprae^ap 

Q^q q 2 
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a celebrated medical work, confounded the Cavaya with the R^iya ot 
Rybyat (In Umdt^ R^}h)y which is the painted or white-footed antlbpc, 
called Madanapa'la, in a flmilar catalogue of animals con- 

fidcred relatively to their medkat ufes,* has fallen into the fame error i 
and fo, probably, other writers may havc.’doV, who inhabit countries 
where the Gaydl is little known. 


f*o corre<^ this mtdatcc, ^without relying on the Fcparatc mention 
of the two animals in the Ameracojha.) I Jhall cite no Icfs an authority, 
than the indian feripturc. The twenty-fourth chapter of the Vdyttfa^ 
niy\ rti/arviJj, enumerates the animals, which ftiotilJ be confecrated to 
various deities, at an. MwamH*6a, It is there dircacd fv, ay), that 
three RJiy^j (white footed Antilopcs) fliall be confecrated to (he dei¬ 
fies named Vasus ; and. towards the clofc of the next verfc (v, 28 ), 
it U required, that three buffiloe* (hall be prcfentcd to Varun'a. 
as many Gavqydr to VjirH aspati, and the fame number of camels to 
Twasut'ri . The commeiuator on the V/da. (MAink’nARA,) explains 
tCdi/Jiya, as fignifjriog, « wild cattle refcmbling fcinc.' It is evident, that 
ibjs fuits better with the Gaya'l^ than with any other animal known in India. 


From the authorities above quoted, the Sanjerit fynonym-i may be 
fafely concluded. But it is not fo cafy to determine a Fcr/tan name of this 
fpccics of ox. GaujaagsU, or cow of the foreft, mentioned by Mr. Dick's 
T dMat CaMdr, is a fuitable dcitgnation 5 but it docs not occur, fo far as 
I can learn, in any Perftan work of authority. It may be ncccffary to 
caution the reader, not to fuppofe the Perfian Gducibi (which literally 
fignifics, as Mr. Glaow^k irar^atcd iif. mountain cow„ to be this, or 
any other fpeaes of the ox. The Tnhfatt^lmumhin, and 
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idviyebt two celebrated treacifes by Per/ett phyfickos, concur in dcf. 
cribing the three varieties of GaitcGhf, alfo named Gaazen or Gizen^ 
and in Jrabick, lyyat or Uxy^l, as three fort* of deer; and the laft 
mentioned work declares k to'bc the Tame with the Hifidl BQtthfing'M 

or Cfrvui JE/^ipiust \ 

I T AKB this opportanUy, while treating'of a fpecies of ox, to notice 
an error, which crept into Kbrr’s iinEmflied tranflation of the animal 
kingdoJ'inLiNN^us-sSyftcma Naturae j and which has been followed 
by D6<aor Tortom in tranflating the general fyftem of nature by 
LiNNAtus. Mr. Kerx deferibed and figured, under the name of Bof 
Amee, an animal, which, notwhhftanding the exaggerated defetiption, 
given on the authority of ‘ a Brmjh officer, who met with one in the 
woods, in the country above Bengal^; is evidently nothing elfe, but 
ihc wild buffiloi an animal very common throughout Bengal, and known 
■ihcrc, and in the nclghbouriv^g provinces of Hiniajlan, by the name of 
Arna, Though neither fourteen feel high as Mr. Kerr has ftated, or 
rather as the officer, on whofc inforniatlon he relied, had affirmed,* nor 
even eight feet, as Dodor TuaTON, following Kerr's inferctice from 
a drawing, aflcnsi yet it is a large and very formidable animal, con- 
Ipicuous for its ftrength, courage, and ferocity. It may not be true, that 
the buffaloes of Ajia and Eunfe conilitutc a finglc fpecics 4 bur. cer¬ 
tainly, the wild and tame buffaloes of JWtu do not appear to differ in 
any thing, except the fuperior fize. and more uniform figure, of thy wild 
animal, A better defeription of the buffalo, than has been yet given, 
is perhaps wanted; but the Bat Arne f Kerr and Turtoh muft be 

rcjcacd from of zodogy, as an erroneous dcferipiion taken from 

a loofc drawing, affixed by the fiagment of a fkeleton. __^ 


• KsiSipge 
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A P;* E N I X. 


ntroouctory Remarks, fa have accompanied Cab'-- 

tarn Mahony’s Paper on Ceylon, and the doOrines oj-Bvn- 
dha, paUified in the Seventh Volume oj the Afiatick Rc- 
fearches j ind inadvertently omitted in pyhli^hing that Volume. . 

By J. h; H A R LN G T.O-N,, Esq.,- 


I f r t ’ •’“P" “ "'“"•I 

of ro/a«. and C„ ,h.g,„,„.pa„ of 

.=.h,b»a„». ,h.wo,fh,pp„sof Boooho, Booo«.. «hofcrcligioA o„J - 

Jfh.Lf^hY .pp«.oa ,, s,, w. Jones, .. ocooofiod with. foL of .fe- 
n.ofl cur.ouo p.rH of A/atici hiflorp.-o'.nd ,ho period of hi. op.. 

pearance an important cpqch in M/itdao Chronolijgy.f 


This paper, winch has been procured by the Honorable Mr, Duncan 
from Crpuio hUiioNr, oSce. of .ho Bordi.;,, olloblifhmoo,. for 
fo.no.u,K rofidro. on ,l,c m;„a of Oyorr, l.«, wi,h another paper ahfrW 
oommumcatod to. .he Snoio.p bp Capiain MaCKEKa.a. amicipatedand 
foperfeJed fomc curfory remarks written by myfelf. during a (hort reli- 
d.necat Ca/oad.. in the yea, , 797 ; a„d which f had hoped lo render- 
n .ore uor.hy of perufal on receiving , .ranfl ation of rhe PrrroseMi 

• kefimreitts V'olUitte ], pdge 

4 iruLuBifc un ihc i/waVf, a^TaifiVi Rtfieubtt, Vobiw 1. 
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Potdf. an anticnt boc'k ccmpofecl in the Pd/t language bjr 'Anunda^ 
Ma'ha'^ Tjru^na'shee, which was given lo me by a prieftof Buddha, 
as containing a full account of hvs rei^iooj and. which 1 left to ba 
trariliited at C^/umh, by Monlieur De with the alTiftance of 

Lewis De Sylva. But the French veilioh made by them was un¬ 
fortunately put on board the Greeauicht captured by a vedel from the 
IRe of France; and it has coDrequendy never reached me. We fhall 
not however have to regret this accident^ if Captain Mahony, who 
has given an eEtraft from an hiftorical work, thfi Maha Raja Wa/i/eh, 
or as a copy of it ihewn to me was called, the Rdjdwuke Pittcur, lhall 
hereafter favor the focicty with the communication of the authentick. 
materials for a hlltory of the Singal^, their religion, manners, and cuf« 
toms, which I undcrfland.to be in his poffcdlon. 

In themenn time 1 beg the Sockty^s acceptance (for their Mufeum) of 
two fmalUinagcs of Boon h, which I procured at Colant&a ; and of two 
oibcrs brought from the Barmuh. dominions by Captain Cox, late refi- 
dent at Rangaafif the identity of which proves inconteflably that the 
objea of worttiip on the Ei^ern pcoiofula,, and the Ifljnd of is the 

fame, I alfo beg to dcpohi in the Soctety^s library the accompanying copy 
of the/*«rviWjji 74 PJra above mentioned, of which, at fome future period, 
wc may hope to procure another tranilation, if that carried to Barton oii 
Maarititti, fhoiuld not find its way to Europe^ and the publick. 

I stiAtL only add my teltimony tO’ that of Captain Makomy, as to* 
the period at which the/ Stngakjt compute the appearance of Gou‘’tama 
Boddka* whofe death, or rather difappearance from the eanh, they 
^ Rate to have been 2339 years before 1797 A, C. or 54a years before the 
birth of Christ j. and as their facred eia is reckoned from this epoch,. 
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it may be efteemed defttving of credit* It alfo correrponds* Jilmoft 
atify* vith the computation of the fime era in Sinm, as ftated by Hr, 
MarsdeN, in bis traft on the chronology of the ///Waw ; wherein, fpeak- 
ibgof Sinfir, he obferves, ^ lift civil reckoning is by lunar years, con- 
'* fiflfng ordinarily of twelfi'ifmontbs each, with an intercalation of feven 
*• rnonths in the peKod o'? nineteen years, and commencing with the 
new moon that precedes the winter folftice. This era is computed 
“ from the fuppofed time of the introdudlion of their religion by Som- 
MONAtoboM, 544 years before Christ ; or in the year of the 
•* yiiihn period 4169*’^ ' 

The real time at which Buddha^ the Ton of Sudhodun (from 
whom he has the appellation So^dh^dafih in the Amara-£6jha), propa- 
gared the heterodox doainea aferibed to him by his followers, and for 
which they have been branded as atheifts. and pcifccutcd as hcreutjks, 
by i\ytL BTdh^^ns, is however a defideratum,. which the learned knowkdftff 
and indefatigable refcarcK, of Sir W, JbttRS. have ftill left tp.-bc,..raUs>. 
rifioiily aiccttaified. His ufual catldotir iodticed him to ack^iowlcdgt, 
his afiginal error in fuppollng thfe' Bu^Aha tq-haveba?n tiic WoAEH 
of iheOdiA andgtnma of the planet Mercury ^ ; and th.e ivifTagoifrom 
the quoted m His diflertation on thr chconttlffgy.; of the 

miodf, which fVatttf that BooDEiA. t^honinth became vL- 

fible the thoufand and fecoh'd year of the Ca/j-agcht.'ihg pafl* is, I 

fi nd , ope n 1 0 a not her Ttad i hg whi c h m a ke* i t the ear, 

or the year 2COO; iriftcad of t® 03 . At Jeafl it wasTo intecpr4tet^o\mc 
by R Ai> It a'c a-'h t, the ycry '■ who' is mentioned , by Sir VVi Vti A « 

Jones, as having produced to him* the book, ■ frorn which tlie^pdifage in 
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qufftion is quoted, and who is now one of th- Puftdi/s of the court of 
StiJf Dte^anee A'ddht. His interpretation was aifo confirmed to me 
by Survo'Ts'waRii, the other of ^hc court; but in jufticc to 

our revered Founder, whofe regard to trufh^ (yhave but imitated in this 
rcmarlr, I mud add, that Mr. Bl aqoier^, iwhofe knowledge of the 
^hatsfirit language is too well known to need' my teftimony, concurs in 
the reading and vcrfion of Sir Willi am Jokes. 

’ ■ 

Another point yet to be afeertained, Is, whether Buddha, the ninth 
^Jvatdr of the Ilindoos^ be the fame with the heretick Buddha, now wor- 
fhipped and in the caftern peninfula; as well as in China, 

Bootan, and Tibet. Sir William Jokes, in his differlation on the Gods 
of Greece, Italy, ladia obferves on Buodua, that he fee ms to 
" have been a reformer of the doctrines contained in the VHas j and 
though bis good nature led him to cenfure ihefe ancient books, bccaufc 
*• they enjoined facrificcs of cattle, yet he is admitted as the ninth Amtdr, 
even by the Brahmnt of Cdf//* Captain W( lford, in his differtation 
on £|jr^/and the Nik f, after mentioning the fubverfion of the religion 
and government of DbVa'da'sa. the fovercign of Benaret, by Vishnu, in 
the charadcr of Jima, Ma ha'deV a in the form of Arhan, or Mahi^ 
man, and Brahma' in the figurcof Buddha, remarks, ■* moffofthe 
“ Brahmens infiR that the Buddha, who perverted DbVa'dasa, was not 
** the ninth incarnation of Vishnu j whofe name, fomc fay, fhould be 
•• tvrW^n Boudha. oiBoodha.,* but not to mention the Wc#, the 
“ Mu^bdhaMdh, and the Gha^gSvind, in all of which, the ninth A-uatar is 
“ called Buddha, it isexprcfsly declared in the Bbdgavat, that Vishnu 
- ihould appear ninthly in the form of - Buddha-, fon of J i na , for the 


* Rt / tMuiti , Vo] Inc 1, 


+ Ay^tiek Rr / ftrtiti , Volnoie III. 
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*' purpofe of confounding ihc Daityas, at a place named Ctfatdj when the 
*' Ca7/-age Jhould be complettl)r begun.'* 

In this quotation the ninth A'tTatdr is called the fon of Jika ; (perhaps 
as a dtfeendant from Jin a, or as having adopted part of his doCfrines;) 
but the prefenc worfhippers Of Buddha ftatc him to be the fon of Su- 
DiioDUN, and thofe from whom Aboolfuzul took his account of Boon a 
in the Ayten AUareet gave him the fame information \ in which they 
are fupported by the 3® already noticed. Xhc followers 

of Boon H, at Ceylmt although their long intercourfe vrith the Hinimt (ef- 
pccially fince they have been governed by a Hinho prince) has introduced 
fome HinddQ tenets and obfervanccs, in addition to what may have been 
originally derived from themi alfo polilively deny that their Boons is 
the Hindoo Avatar. The conclufion of Sir W, Jones,* that a fecond 
BtiDDNAj afiiiming the name and charade r of the fir ft, attempted to 
overfet the fyftem of the Brahmanst and was the caufe of their perfccution 
of the BoudhaSf conefponids with, and is fupported by, the information 
given to Aboolfuzul^ who faySf “ The Bfdhmans sii&i BoO'DH the ninth* 
** Avatar^ but aftert that the religion which is aferibed to him is falfe* 
** and fabricated by fome other per fon.*t'’’ 


* Di&ttitioo 4P the dironolegy af ike tttnJut, Jif/igrthttt Vdnme IL 

t See further kU ueouat of ibii u the Third Voluffle of GbSSirdi’t Tnofltao* of ihe 

JjtfH ditMntt F»ge 1571 
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ERRATA. 


pjge Line 
46 


>* /* V 

1 reaidi new fymbol,' Line 18 afttr nature, a full ftopJ 
15 Jor rellgon uai religiQn'. Line g from ihc bouom afttr total, a full flop. 
4 fiom ihc boitom tttti parti de¬ 
ls after the word learn, except -in ibc Shu fur an c* 


48 

137 9 fir. 

and clfewlicre • 

141 19 - 

,—- Ho '—“ 

£$, *- 


I4H 


»44 35 
If I 


aparatgs 

referving fpace 
with a ruiface 
and the points of. re¬ 
ference 


Ttsd - apparatui 


7 , 




-p —— even 
^ 26 ——- cverjr half hour 


referving a ipate 
with the furfacc 
and ibe paipu are pomu oFfc- 
fe fence 
ever 

nearly half an hour ,, 


100+ ■ 




In page 158, in giving the values of fecondsp tnmuteSp &c. in divifions of ihe mi- 
crometerp rcadlhus; 

Oo^ n-mnfl will hf^. Miiai j.ofia ljiVi(iot'is. 


•H 

One fecond will be equal 

1,^89 

divilioni. 


One nilnuie .... 

75.7® 

diuo. 


Ten minuies * * , - 

757*3 

diiio. 


In page 1B2 Ime poplar nad polar* "v * " 

NOTE- Till ratio of the earth's dUmeters a5 mentioned in the note* page 
192^ has been determitied by ufing the degree as brought out here, and the one in 
latitude 50*^ 41^ as deduced from the meafured arc bctw 4 en(Cf{rr^tV^ and 'Par/x^ 
Vtfbich is 60851 fathoms ; aad thefe two give the ratio of the polar to the equatorial 
diameieri to be 1 i ruppoCog.ihe canh to be an dlJpfoid* 

Fi^e Line 

196 B Ji^r treaties re<jd treat! fc 

aoi laH line intcrpictadon —~ mLerpolation . 













Page 

Lijie 

, 



^Dt 

14 

Jir rcUing 

rfijd 

putting 

£□4 

x 6 

Reviwer 


Reviewer 


3 from the bottom /er Sdyra 

'readVj^ij 

bi 6 

S 

^«r enough 

add 

for 


11 

from the boitom,yjr 98053 

Ttad 


23® 

3 

—~ tithus 

■ - 

Tithra 

237 

8 

-- 12^6000 


1=96000 

■ V 

4 

■—- 302^10i 


2163102 


8 

— 3024000 


2160000 

"S _ _ 

9 

-— £0480 


43200 

= 49 

penult/ rfud a place For him. 








.5. ««T="ul=. pag, li„, ^ ,1,, «,.„„f„ip,. 

35 . 10 r,.i Tlitft !»<> feaion.,, „| 

wrote iherr, of no Icr 5 ilian 

356 6 r33i : li„. 3 f,r ,. 

Cffctlcd: iinc SI >r jctniiltij, W remain 


®57 * of ihern 

,s6a 8 /er then fftfi than 

®75 HtacuLia 

*7^ 2 (jH/f from 


=73 5 y®''point rffli/points 

sSo ^ ttad (Pluto) 
aSi* h} y^rwil! read fhill 
*84 *4 mil ibt Jecajii the 


*35, 

apt 

*92, 

=93 

£p6 


9 ,n.,dil3,ii„: lifle „ p., ^ 

4 from 133 bfflton r,a >1.3 t.3ji„.,i„g, . 1 ,. 
9 read for the liilis remain 

4 tU ficjni fome : line 23 rwrf appearances 
Je,,^ra^c^ 3 rjdwhcn ■ ^ 

4 -"-md alluvfom; Jin« iJrr^JorSsTVAvitATA 










S ^7 


316 

3^7 

322 

327 

328 

,330 

333 

335 

339 

345 


Pag6 Line 

2^7 ^4, r^ad (according > - procured,] 

^ the note /or Bambyx i ftiid the Bombax; 

301 9 ¥fd*/SAWi-iiE^vT' h 

303 j6 aceortiin^o ihc author of the Arahiait NighWj 1 
23 read CantSfpas 

304 3 rrad peninfuia 

309 2 read {vedi ); tine 1+ rtad begin in that 

311 8 who : [be latter 

3*4 19 read who in his old age reflgaed: line 21 read yydpati 

3*5 ^7 ”• bccaufc JuFiTjiii TiiiFHtii(U5, or SiVa, with lur tridtnt 

refides there. 

— iWrar; Ht*e 7 : line 24 primeval 

—- vheiico 

hue there appears 

— fo iictlnici; line ?t f-jr and 01 ^ 

lah Itoc^ te&d Srsatu a~\)hdn^i 

^ and \t read (/n If j) 

J3 read 3 tid I'idyiid harai i y 

5 — on the pan of the Romans (nrgo/iaivra nfipri]^ or to thofe vho 
camet line 14 far Tlicrc read In it ^ 

2 ~ Tamma OT ftiDina'. line anUptnuU v all thefc rive ri» it is pretendedj 
fall immcdlatdy 

2t read 

3 cnclofe in a parcnthcfis (\n ihe Bhdgsoata 1000 

In many Gmilar tnftaofes the reader will cafily fupply the parcntbrfis* 
which has been omitted at the prefs. 'v, V *. 

346 tail line read that it is 

347 m with 3 thoufand : line 23 with aliti'fidrea 

3 5 3 12 Tf^dUftANOs 

354 a cjm/Mhcre ‘ line penult; yir their there ,i 


6 

*3 

19 

9 


'^(*1 V-ir 
ftl . 



A. 




^i8 


f 


363 


Dne 

356 £2 hundreds of til Oil fa nds 
35® ^3 houndjiig abounding 

362 3 rtad mountair^s ^ ^ 

cnc’.-r. toUhinapafcntheEj (called alfo^^/ras and Quhyat, a„d the 
farae with the Cahiran iribssj) 

»■ In numcrouj odicr indanccj, whore remarki are ioiroduccd*' in the 

body of the quotation*, the reader ii reqaeAcd to fupply ihc parcnihcfia, 
s rt&i morning 

3pSLi\amcpcnuk: rearf and the Ja/w/, 

, 3^7 5 rcsi “ the fun ij the foul 

41 ® 3 rwd two pafljges, both remarlcable 

429 17 fentcnce fra;/fetitcnce* 

436 .• /«• api.ca«d and „,„ircft rui betme cclebraed ,ai conf^uou, . 

45a m the notes, bnepenulr, read iranrcripi 

467 in the note*, line 3 from the bottom, read inflrueior 

474 17 wad haw been generally introduced, 

475 ><i ihc notes, line 5 from the bottom, /ar another read a 
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*A hook ihol is slait hat a llock’^ 
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cie&D and moving. 








